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MUSIC'S RECREATION-WHAT IS IT? 


Zenatello has recently 
been knigh 


the 
King of ly 


**A voice of golden tone, prodigal ix its expenditure, yet 





responsive to every emotional shade.’’ This great Italian 
tenor’s voice has just been Re-Created by Edison's won- 
derful new art. In this picture you see the great Zenatello 
actually singing in direct comparisen with Edison’s Re- 
Creation of his voice, and proving cunclusively that his living 
voice and Edison’s Re-Creation of it are indistinguishable. 
Zenatello is one of the many great artists who have similarly 


proved the absolute perfection of Edison’s new invention. 


Hear Edison’s Re-Creation of Zenatello’s voice and then 
hear Zenatello himself when you have the opportunity 








Music’s Re-Creation is a new art 
known only to Thomas A. Edison and 
The word Re- 


Creation (accent on the first syllable) 


his trusted assistants. 


has been adopted by music critics to 
designate the perfect musical result 
accomplished by Thomas A. Edison’s 
latest and perhaps most wonderful in- 
vention. 


Lhe 
NEW EDISON 


Bee new instrument Re-Creates every voice 
and every form of music with such literal per- 
fection that the Re-Creation cannot be distinguished 
trom the original performance when heard in direct 
comparison, 

This astounding test has been successfully made 
in all of the principal cities of the United States, and 
the music critics of America’s leading newspapers 
concede freely in the columns of their own papers 
that Edison’s Re-Creation of speech, song and music 
are indistinguishable from the original. 

Do you want to know more about Edison’s new 
art? If so, send to us for a copy of the brochure, 
*“Music’s Re-Creation;’’ also ask for a booklet 
containing excerpts from newspaper comment on 
this new musical art. 


Watch your Local Papers 


for the announcement of a merchant in 
your vicinity who has been licensed by Mr. 
Edison to demonstrate this new invention. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Dept. 7769 Orange, N. J. 
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Motor Cars 


Sleeve barve Motor 


Model 88-4 Brief Specthcations 


$ New double cowl body Cantilever rear springs 
1) horsepower four-cylinder sleeve-valve d o-Lite starting and lighting system 
f d ll 


motor steering column 
0. b. Toronto 121 inch wheelbase tank fuel feed 


Seven passenger seating capacity e tank and gauge in rear 
34x44 inch tires—non-skid rear Moto-meter 


Reviewing a Great Success 
—and Its Successor 


Just about one year ago the whole pled with extreme quietness; its nov ake the W 


country was sitting on edge in economy 


switches’ on 


lvs-Knight one 
and a'l around simplic of & most attractive motor 
established a ears of the vear 


motor The wheelbase has beer 


anticipation of our introducing T\ mmediately 


the sleeve-valve Knight motored new standard = of 

cars. efficiency ed 1 é nehes « 
So thousands of people who were Of the sleeve-valve motor we need t now eve] nomenan 

on the verge of buying other cars say but little. 1 


lit n the hands <¢ 
waited. tens ot thousanas of owners 
From our initial announcement has stood lelivere 
alone our production was over n exces ) r deserip The quiet ral beve rive ges 
sold for six months tions or ¢ ’ r ntinu 
On all sides people were astounded Probably he ost ting ed ‘inisl n rich FY b Riue * ' wh 
" th Willys Knight perforn featu f the \ J ittleship grav wheels ¥ hiet 
ance th triking body 
The smoothness of operation; the The ody is much long 
practical elmination of gear lower. It has that 
shifting; the absence of carbon louble cowl feat 


fast 
mm 


} » 
ure. anf 


troubles; the giant power, cou harmonious and graceful 


Willys-Overland, Limited 


Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Ontario 
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Lxamine your skin closely tomigint 


o«w 


C Whatever is Keeping you from Se 
having the charm of a skin you 
love to touch” it can he changed. 


OO often we stand back from our mirrors, giv 

our complexions a touch or two of the mysterious 

art that les in our vanity cases, and 
late ourselves that our skins are passing fair, 


congratu- 


If we never came under any closer inspection than we do in 
our own mirrors, this method would be well and good. 
Go to your mirror now and examine your skin closely. 
study it! Find out just the condition it is in 


Really 


Whatever the trouble is, you can make your skin 
would love to have it. Like the rest of your body, 
is continually and rapidly changing. As old skin 
forms. 


what you 
your skin 
dies, new 
This is your opportunity. 

Make a daily habit of the Woodbury treatment given here. 
It will free your skin every day of the tiny old dead particles 
and keep the new skin so active that it gradually takes on 
the clearness, freshness and charm of “a skin you love to 
touch.” 


Use this treatment once a day 
—preferably just before retiring. Lather your washcloth 
well with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply 
it to your face and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now, 
with the tips of your fingers work this cleansing, antiseptic 
lather into your skin, always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with warm water, then with cold—the colder 


For sale by Canadian druggists from coast to coast. 








the better. Then—finish by rubbing few 


t your face for a 
minutes with a piece of ice. 
You will feel the difference the first time 
ment. Use it persistent 
skin should show 


you use this treat- 
s or two weeks you 
that 


y and in ten day 


a marked improvemer a promise of 


greater clearness, freshness and charm which the daily use 
of Woodbury’s always brings. 

A 25c. cake of Woodb iry’s is sufficient for a mont yr SIX 
weeks of this treatment. Tear out the illustration of the 
cake shown here and slip it in your purse as a reminder to 
stop at your druggist’s or toilet counter and get a cake to-day. 

Write today for week’'s-size cake 

For 4e we will send a cake f Woodburv's Facial Soap, larg 
enough for a week f this treatment For 1 samples of 
W oodt ’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Pow Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 468 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont 


Tear out this cake as a 
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The Duft Boom 


And the Talk there is of a Successor to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier 


By H. F. GADSBY af 


Illustrated by LOU SEKEUCE 


HEN some people move away they leave 
i J 3 

the family cat bshind. This is a cruel 

practice and particularly hard on the 


i 


Volume XXIX 
















‘ j 
Mr. Justice Duff, from a photo- 


grap taken some years ago. 





cat which takes to garbaging and perhaps ends 
its life by eating poison. Similarly a political 
party, so far as support is concerned, will dis- 
appear at a general election and leave its leader 
stranded. This has happened at one time or 
another in nearly every province in Canada with 
dire results to the leaders who took up with 
strange food and perished miserably of radical 
opinions. There is nothing in nature quite so 
homeless as a leader without a party behind 
him. Needless to state it is a condition which 
both leaders and parties strive to avoid. 


So much for the marooned cat. Now for 
inother analogy. In certain savage tribes it 
is the custom when shifting ground to kill the 
, . . , , a 
old chief and all his relations and set up a new otis 
ee ~- 1 husk: : : tat = wml 
chief, young and husky, who will start things pq? | 


afresh. This custom, barbarous though it 
seems, is based on real kindness and rooted in 
the ripest wisdom. How much better it is to <q : ros 
despatch the old chief gloriously to the Spirit as g oe 
Land with funeral pyres and incinerated widows Ss 

and general! jubilation than to let him linger 
yn and die of neglect while his executive powers 
are usurped one by one by brisker candidates! 
How much better for the chief who does not 
survive his supreme moment and how much 
better for the people who dispose of all the old 
jealousies and rivalries by the simple expedient 
of putting them under ground! One dies that eg 
all may live—the greatest good for the greatest am 
number, at the least expense. ~ 


ease and dressing gowns— 
and sometimes not then. 
Sir John Macdonald died 
in harness. When the great 
} 


Similarly, political parties are sometimes 
born again by slaughterin iz past; though, 
bon rain by slaughtering their } t } 


truth to tell, it is not often dere in Canada. ; - old man should have been 
We are a tender-hearted people and some- resting, his party said to 
how or other we have the English habit of lov- Here, sitting in him, “O King, live for- 
ing a leader because he was a great man twenty the red gown ever,” and he died trying to do it. Sir 
years ago. Almost any political leader in Can- edged with er- Wilfrid Laurier was willing to be dis- 
ada can be sure of the life-long affection of his mine, the wise guys with the divin- missed in peace five years ago, but the 


followers. They will never get rid of him until ing rods found Mr. Justice the Liberal party said to him, “Till death do 
he himself expresses his desire for slippered Hon. Lyman Poole Duff, M.A. us part and afterwards if possible.” We 








work ourselves to death—such is our love 
for them. 

This admirable affection of ours for 
old and tried leaders extends to their old 
and tried lieutenants who have grown 
grey with them. Our old and tried leaders 
have had a habit of keeping the friends of 
their youth around them with the result 
that they accumulated a lot of cripples on 
their long journey. The older the Govern- 
ment.the more cripples it maintained. 

: 


Our history is fairly littered with states- 
men whom age had withered and custom 


staled. Both political parties have ever 
and anon broken their backs trying to 
carry them. I have always admired 


Aeneas for toting Anchises pick-a-back 
out of burning Troy, but I doubt whether 
it was good politics. 


ND now to come to the point to which 

these remarks have been a preface. 
The Liberal leader in the House of Com- 
mons is not in the position of the maroon- 
ed cat mentioned in nry opening para- 
graph—he still has plenty of support be- 
hind him and his supporters believe he 
has good chances of more after the next 
general election. Neither is he in the 
position of the old chief whose friends 
think the best thing they can do for him 
is to depose him. Sir Wilfrid has some 
good fights left in him yet. It is on the 
cards that he will lead his party through 
the next election. But, after that—what? 
Sir Wilfrid wants to spend his old age 
in ease and dignity, to read the books he 
loves, to cultivate cabbages and philoso- 
phy, to walk toward the sunset with his 


dear wife’s hand in his. These placid 
blessings are his heart’s desire. He is 
entitled to them if ever man was. The 


time approaches then when the Liberal 
party must needs choose a successor to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Who will it be? 





The woods are full of judges who did just that thing— 
off the bench to lead the people 
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Sir Wilfrid has been fortunate in out- 
living the cripples < 


ny Government would 
be sure tv acquire that lasted fifteen 
years. These encumbrances have been re- 
moved either by death or the popular vote. 
If the choice of the party is confined to 
Sir Wilfrid’s lieutenants in the House of 
there are men who have 
claims on the leadership as having borne 
the heat and burden of the day. All of 
them are in the prime of and all 
good picking. Their names are George 
Graham, Edward Macdonald, Frank Car- 
vell, and Dr. Pugsley, with William Lyon 
Mackenzie King hovering on the outskirts, 
not in the House, but near it. 





Commons five 


life 





But suppose 


their claims are brushed aside and the 
party at large decides on a new man 
and a fresh page? Who then? 

1900 


Wy Bat are the precedents? In 

the Conservative party was up to 
its neck in the Slough of Despond. It had 
been dragged steadily down by its cripples. 
Sir Charles Tupper, that grand old Father 
of Confederation, came over from Eng- 
land and spent four years trying to get 
its chin out of the mud. When he failed, 
what did he do? Did he hand the job over 
to one of the old-timers? Not at all. He 
realized that the time had come for the 
dead past to bury its dead and he chose 
the member for Halifax, a politician then 
unknown to fame, the heir to no guilty 
stains, a champion unspotted of the world, 
Robert Borden, to wit. The root of that 
choice was Robert Borden’s unblemished 
record—that is to say, he was so young at 
the business that he had no record at all, 
consequently no mistakes to explain and 


an uncauterized conscience. What the 
shrewd old Sir Charles foresaw for him 
was a white and gold career—a pure 
white present and a golden future. It’s 


true that it took Sir Robert some eleven 


years to cash in on his golden future, but 
Sir Charles lived to see his dream come 
true and his protégé at the head of Can- 
ada’s destinies during the greatest war 
the world has ever known. 

Well, that was what happened to the 
Conservative party for choosing the white 
flower of a blameless life in its new leader. 
Can the Liberal party do the same thing? 
Many thoughtful Liberals believe it can. 
Granting that the new leader is an out 
side man what are his Bertillon measure 
ments? How will they know the Grand 
Llama when they see him? His high fate 
is not written on his forehead nor stamp 
ed on his pocket handkerchief. Hath he 
marks to lead them to him? Not to put 
too fine a point on it, he has—quite a 
few of them. First he must be young 
enough to be fresh and old enough to be 
wise—preferably a man in his fifties. 
Second, he must be a human being, not 
an angel or a demigod, a good mixer with 
a gift for friendship. Third, he must be 
a strong speaker with a magnetic perso! 


ality. Third, he must be a real Liberal, 
not a crank, a radical, or a visionary. 





Fifth, he must be able and 
impartial, so as to catch the silent vote. 
Sixth, he must be English speaking and 
a Protestant, but have a brotherly feeling 
for Quebec. Seventh, 


and West. 


re proche 


sweetly reasor 


he must unite East 
Eighth, he must be 
that is 
good working knowledge of politics but be 
free of the dark consequences. 


sans peur et 


sans to Say, possess a 


( NE might think that with these eight 

lamps to them the Liberal 
party would find a man. Not so. 
Many a rising hope got the once-over from 
the party advisers but, when it came to 
a show down, was found to be from two to 
four points short. Particularly difficult 


guide 


SOOT 


who came 


1 
who stoope d to conquer as it were. 


it was to spot a leader who had 
Suddenly a light 
showed from an unexpected quar- 
ter—from the root house which 
does duty as the Supreme Court 
of Canada, until a better build- 
ing can be put up to house its 
dignity. Here, sitting in his red 
gown edged with ermine, for all 
the world like the early robin 
that the worm is looking for, the 
wise guys with the divining rods 
found Mr. Justice the Honorable 
Lyman Poole Duff, K.C., M.A., 
LL.B., and other titles and de- 
grees too numerous to mention. 
When they saw him they said, 
“Ecce home!”—here is the man. 


no spots. 


The boom was launched right 
then. Mr. Justice Duff’s name 
flew from lip to lip. From how 


many lips to how many others 
his name flew during the last 
year, would probably be a great 
surprise to Mr. Justice Duff, who 
may now be looking for- 
ward to a long and peaceful life 
in that cool sequestered vale 
known as the Supreme Court. 
He may or he may not. I think 
if fate knocks boldly at his door 
they won’t have to drag him out. 
All he will ask is that it be made 
unanimous. 


even 


Precedents are numerous. 
They do not protect Mr. Justice 
Duff any more than they pro- 
tected Blake or Mowat or Thomp- 
son, or even Hughes, or any 
other political hero who came 
down off the bench to lead the 
people—who stooped, as it were, 
to conquer. The woods are full of judges 
who did just that thing. Judges, if they 
are good Judges, cool, calm, impartial, 
make the best statesmen. From the very 
nature of their business they know not 
only the laws we have, but also the laws 
we ought to have. Good judges of law 
are necessarily good judges of social and 
economic conditions and as such politics 
have a strong claim on them. Good 
Judges can rarely get away from politics 

politics are always calling them to arbi- 
trations and such. When Mr. Justice Duff 
looks around him in the Supreme Court 
he sees Chief Justice Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Justice Brodeur, and Sir Louis Davies, all 
political graduates. When he tock part 
in the Royal Commission on the Kyte 
charges the other day he had at his elbow 
another political graduate, Sir William 
Meredith. The omens are all around him. 
What’s more, the omens work both ways. 
They point to as many Judges who have 
graduated from the bench into politics as 
there Judges who have graduated 
from politics to the bench. Mr. Justice 
Duff does not lack courage. If his duty 
calls him loud enough he will not take 
shelter on the bench or under it. He will 
just naturally turn in and do his share of 
the fighting through sheer joy of battle. 


are 


OW does Mr. Justice Duff answer the 
specifications? Well, he is fifty-one 

just the right age for a political leader 
who insists on having his future where it 
belongs, ahead of him. In private life he 
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It is on the caras that Sir Wilfrid 
will lead his party through the 


next 


election. But, after that — what? 


is the original of the song, “For he’s a 
jolly good fellow,” a sparkling talker, a 
give-and-take humorist with a charm of 
manner which makes friends for him 
everywhere, and no back-slapping fam- 
iliarities at that. Although he has been 
twelve years a Judge, Mr. Justice Duff has 
not lost his knack of rousing speeches. 
Some of the best recruiting speeches in 
the Ottawa district have been made by 
Mr. Justice Duff. The general verdict 
is that he “puts it over.” 

Mr. Justice Duff is a real Liberal, an 
optimist in regard to the future of Can- 
ada—and heaven knows Canada needs a 
few well-balanced optimists for the next 
ten years to come—but not a rash vision- 
ary. He is what you might call a moder- 
ate progressive. Incidentally he is a close 
student of British politics and numbers 
among his friends Lord Haldane, Sir 
John Simon and Mr. Herbert Samuel. 
A man is known by the company he keeps 
and Mr. Justice Duff evidently keeps good 
company. He is a broad gauge Imperial- 
ist as distinguished from a flag waver, 
believes in British connection as we have 
it to-day, and regards the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Privy Council not 
only as a link of Empire, but as an in- 
dispensable interpreter of our Canadian 
constitution. Incidentally Mr. Justice 
Duff admires the great ability of the Privy 
Council and the style and reasoning of 
their judgments though he does not al- 
ways agree with their views. The Privy 
Council pays back this admiration in kind 
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and no judgments are more fre- 
quently approved or quoted by 
them than Mr. Justice Duff’s. 


UDGE DUFF is a great read- 

er of French newspapers. He 
takes a keen interest in the poli- 
tics of France and understands 
the peculiar genius of that nation 
perhaps as well as any man on 
this continent. He has made a 
special study of the French civil 
laws. He has a catholic taste in 
French literature, but is particu- 
larly fond of étheir historians 
and philosophers whose light 
touch and profound thought form 
such a piquant combination. Mr. 
Justice Duff is by way of being a 
philosopher himself. He is a 
first-class honor man in Meta- 
physics of Toronto University. 
He is also a first-class honor man 
in Mathematics, who keeps on 
reading mathematics just for the 
mental exercise it gives him. His 
Alma Mater still remembers him 
as a brilliant student. He is a 
past president of the Varsity 
Literary Society. 

Judge Duff has a Scotch name 
and north of Ireland ancestors. 
He is the son of Rev. Charles 
Duff, a Nottingham clergyman, 
and Isabella Johnston, his wife. 
He was born in Canada, brought 
up at Meaford, Ont., educated at 
Toronto University and Osgocde 
Hall, taught High School at Bar- 
rie to put himself through law, 
practised at Fergus, Ont., for a 
while, but went to Victoria, 
B.C., in 1894, to grow up with the coun- 
try. Like everything in British Colum- 
bia he grew fast. One of his first law 
partners, Hon. Theodore Davies, was 
afterwards Premier of British Colum- 
bia, another, the Hon. Gordon Hunter, 
is now Chief Justice of that province. 
Twenty years from the day the slen- 
der, blue-eyed sandy-haired youth, Lyman 
P. Duff, landed in Victoria, B.C., he was 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Bri- 
tish Columbia and two years after that 
he was transferred to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. Going some! 

When he was practising law in British 
Columbia Judge Duff acted as counsel 
for the British Columbia Legislature in 
the Coal Lands Investigation. He was 
one of the Juniors in the Alaska 
Boundary Arbitration. Like most lawyers 
he took an interest in politics and for 
ome years was President of the British 
Columbia Young Liberal Association. 

This condensed biography of Mr. Jus- 
tice Duff is intended to show that he 
stands out like a young mountain, that he 
has all the varied elements of political suc- 
cess in his possession, and that he unites 
the East and West, the English and 
French, perhaps better than any other 
mar in sight. The Duff-Meredith Com- 
mission brought him prominently before 
the public eye, but he was known to the 
legal profession long before that as one of 
Canada’s great men. But, as Kipling said 
of Bobs—he doesn’t advertise. 
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For Love of Danny 
By ERIC A. DARLING 


Illustrated 


by E. J 


Af RS. HOBSON set the plate of hot 
biscuits on the supper table and 
turned briskly toward the pan- 

try. She’d get the Bologna and cheese 
now, she thought happily. Silas was 
so fond of both, and it had been months 
since they had had either. She’d—her 
planning ended in a gasp of amazement. 

The pantry shelf beneath the window, 
upon which her husband had dropped his 
purchases only the hour before, was bare 
The prunes were gone, the crackers; 
everything but a package of soap that 
had fallen to the floor, a torn corner of 
the wrapper showing that it had been ex- 
amined and rejected by the thief. 

The thief? Her gentle face hardened 
and an angry sparkle leaped into her 
eyes. 

“Lemuel!” she demanded sternly, going 
straight to the boy who was arranging 
some small objects on the window sill. 
“Lemuel, what did you take them grocer- 
ies for?” 

“Groceries, Mary?” Mr. Hobson qve-- 
tioned, the towel arrested halfway to his 
dripping face. 

“All gone!” she explained shortly. 
“That is, all but the soap; he couldn’t eat 
that! And it was the cookies last night, 
and the pie last week, and——” 

“Lemuel, what did you take ’em for?” 
Mr. Hobson interrupted. “Don’t we give 
you enough to eat, lad?” 

The boy nodded but did not raise his 
eyes from the floor. 

“Then, why——” 


“Oh, my land, Silas, he does exasperate 
me so!” Mrs. Hobson broke in. “He must 
be a natural born thief to do such things, 
after all we’ve done for him and was going 
todo. You noticed I said was going to do, 
don’t you, Lemuel?” she demanded hotly. 
“For I’m blest if I bother with you any 
longer!” 

The boy gave her a quick, startled 
glance, and Silas shifted uneasily to the 
other foot. 

“The idea of us thinking we could get a 
boy out of the Home that would take Dan- 
ny’s place!” she hurried on, wrathfully. 
“I’m mighty glad now that I didn’t give 
him Danny’s room, as I was tempted t 
the idle — trifling — good-for-nothing 
thief!” 





HE boy shrank pitifully at each epi- 
thet, but at the word thief he drop- 
ped weakly into a chair, his hands falling 
inertly at his sides. 
“Now, now, Mary!” Mr. Hobson expos- 
tulated, laying his hand on her arm. 
“Don’t you, ‘Now, now!” me, Silas Hob- 
son!”’ she warned, shaking him off. ‘You 
haven’t had to put up with his slopping 
around and tracking in mud and fussing 
eternally with them silly clay figgers of 
his, instead of doing the work we set him 
at! Look at that window sill! He made 


DINSMORE 


those little dogs this 
afternoon, instead of 
weeding the onions as I 


rad 


told him to! 


“I did—— ” the 
boy began chok- «& 
ingly; but, with 
one sweep of her hand, 
she sent the crude little 


figures into the grass 
outside, and his pro 
test ended in a groan 


“And me 
him!” Her voice was beginning to break, 
and she was trembling from her unac- 
customed anger. “And making those 
pants, and that pink gingham shirt he’s so 
proud of, and hoping I could give him 
Danny’s room in time— and th-then” 
Silas slipped his arm about her—‘and th- 
then—he steals from us!” She finished, 
sobbing on his shoulder. 


mending 


for 


washing and 


. en next morning, after listening at 

the foot of the attic stairs, Silas re- 
marked “The little feller must be sleeping 
mighty sound.” 

“And I expect he’ll be awfully hungry, 
running off to bed that way without his 
supper,” his wife supplemented. “I—I 

‘ 1 





kinder wish, Silas ” but her husbanc 
was heavily ascending the narrow stairs 
“Mary!” he called, an instant later 


some quality in his voice 





, and 


sent her hurry- 


ing after him. 


“Mary!” he said again; and she d 
tected sorrow and reproach in his tone. 
The bare little attic room was empty—a! 


very orderly. The she 


: 1] box, the red p‘r 
cushion and the 


cheap brush and com! 


} 


were arranged with tasteful precision o: 
the little bureau; and the bed had not 
been slept in. In a chair at its head lay 


a neatly folded pink gingham shirt and a 
couple of handkerchiefs. On top of tl 
was a note, which read: 


“Dear frends, I had to wear the pants, 
but as soon as I get a job I will pay you 
back. I wed the onions before you was 














WASMOIC 


X 
1 faded litt man in a black 
om f a long-forgotten day 
nd tule, clingir timidly to 
the arm of a stoop-shouldered 


er-haired man. 


the 


vittels. 


up so I could make 


dident 
Lemuel Jones.” 


clay pups. I 


take the Your truly. 


“He must a took ’em,”” Mrs. Hobson said 
after a long silence, trying to speak 
calmly. “And my penknife that I left or 


that same shelf, and the quarter Emma 
line paid for the eggs.” 

“Mebbe, mebbe,” 
ily. His face was grave and she noticed 


Silas returned gloon 


with alarm that he avoided her eyes. 
“And I guess it’s just as well he’s gone,” 
“We couldn't 
ever have made anything out of him if he 
wasn't 
“No,” the mar 


descend the stairs. 


she continued hurriedly. 


honest, Silas.” 


+ 


sighed, beginning to 








“And he was forever fooling away h 
time on them silly little clay figgers 

t of doing the work we set him.” 

“I'd thought mebbe it wa 
Mr. Hobson returned slow u 
he made Bud Perkins 

t b Ke Tl at 

har re expre ion he give nin ( 
ne mout! 

“We I should say!” retorted his wife 
You never saw a s fty look lk 
nat or Bud S face 

And I’d thought, mebbe,” Mr. Hobsor 


continued, “th: 


usin’ the money we'd 


it we might see our way to 


put by for Danny’ 
atior i 

“No! No!” she n decisively. “I 
couldn’t endure having that money spent 


on such foolishness! But we might as 


broke 


well eat our breakfast, Silas; it’s getting 
cold.” 

“Lord, we thank Thee for this food,” 
Mr. Hobson said with unusual solemnity. 
“Bless it to our use” should have followed; 
it had for twenty years; but he supple- 
mented instead: “Bless the sorrowful and 
homeless, Lord, and watch over them 
wherever they may be. Amen.” Then he 
arose and, taking the knife, the fork and 
the plate from the opposite side of the 
table carried them into the pantry. 

“There!” he said as he sat down again, 
and there was a note of finality in his 
voice. “That chapter’s closed.” 

“Oh, Silas!’ his wife objected pitifully. 
“You—you said that when we came back 
from Danny’s funeral. You speak as 
though this was just as bad.” 

“We left Danny in good hands, Mary,” 
he reminded her simply. 


MES: HOBSON laid down her maga- 
i zine with a little sigh of despair. 
For an hour she had tried to read a con- 
tribution on rug-making, a subject in 
which was particularly interested, 
but the chance sight of an article, entitled 
“Clay Modeling,” had set her thoughts far 
afield. Could it be possible that Lemuel 
was not so much to blame, after all; that 
he could no more help being interested in 
a lump of clay than she could in rugs and 
crocheting? 


she 


She sighed again as she recalled his 
dreamy eyes and thoughtful face and his 
quiet ways about the house; all so unlike 
her rosy-cheeked, romping Danny. She 
was afraid—she was more than that, she 
was certain that she had been unjust in 
what she had said about his work. He 
did do it in a fashion, and at most un- 
heard of times, just as he had weeded the 
onions. But had he weeded the onions? 

Impelled by a sudden curiosity, she 
slipped out to the garden, keeping out of 
sight of Silas, who was pretending to 
read the Sunday paper on the front porch. 
They were “wed,” she found, with the 
weeds spread neatly along the paths. She 
found something else—a small clay bust 
set out on a board to dry. She had seen 
a hundred such littering up her clean win- 
dow sills; but this was different, she 
thought sadly; this was the last. 








She picked it up carefully, and gave a 
ery of astonishment when, on turning it 
around, the minister’s face confronted 
her. It was crude and rough, even she 
saw that; but she saw, too, that in some 
inexplicable way the soul of the man had 
been revealed in the lump of dirt; the ten- 
der benignity of the face, the sweetness 
of the drooping old mouth; it was there, 
all caught and held within insensate clay. 
And she had driven away the boy who 
could do this thing! should have 
been more patient with his faults, even 
with that abhorred one, dishonesty. Still, 
how could one be patient with nothing 
safe in the pantry, and him only stub- 
bornly shaking his head when taxed with 
taking things? She was ashamed now of 
getting so mad at him, though didn’t the 
Bible itself say there was such a thing 
as righteous anger? Oh, surely she’d had 
enough to exasperate a saint, which she 
wasn’t in the least, she reminded herself 
miserably; she was just a weak, sinful 


She 
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woman, grown exacting and finicky dur- 
ing long, lonely years since she had lost 
her boy—their Danny. 


HE walked thoughtfully to the house 
and, following some sudden impulse, 
mounted the front stairs and set the little 
bust on a shelf in Danny’s room; then 
dropped wearily into the little Morris 
chair, their last gift to their boy. 

It had been a dreadful week. She had 
not dreamed that Silas would take it so 
to heart, or she would have more 
patient with Lemuel, and would have kept 
him at any cost. She had passed the in- 
terval quite easily; indeed, had scarcely 
missed him at all. The house had been 
very quiet and orderly; but the sight of 
her husband, his head bent and his hands 
locked behind him, wandering disconso- 
lately about the place, just as he had that 
other time, had made her miserable. He 
had loved Lemuel; she never had. She 
wondered why. 


w 


been 


fal 


She had hoped much from their venture, 
and had been ready to take the little 
stranger to her heart, as Silas had done; 
but, somehow, the sight of him sitting in 
Danny’s place at table, or following Silas 
about the farm, was more than she 
could bear; and she had suddenly decided 
that she would keep this one spot in the 
house, this pretty room, hallowed to the 
memory of her loved and lost. She had 
‘ealously guarded it—jealously? Jealous! 
That was it! 


HE word stung her into sudden un 

derstanding. She drew herself slow- 
ly erect in the little chair, a growing en- 
lightment in her face. Jealous! Yes— 
that was it; that was what the matter 
was with her: she was jealous of Lemuel! 
Not for herself, of course, but for Danny, 
for love of him, for sacredness of memory. 
Possibly if Silas had not loved the strange 
boy so readily; if he had not given him 
Danny's books and tools so quickly, and 
if his delight in Lemuel had not been so 
obvious, she would not have acted so 
shamefully, so unwomanly. 

She recalled the shy wistfulness she 
had sometimes surprised on the boy’s 
face; his pitiful little attempts to please 
her; all of which her jaundiced eye had 
ignored. Oh, she was a wicked, heart!ess 
woman! How could she ever hope for 
forgiveness for what she had done? Bury- 





ing her face in her hands, she sobbed 
aloud. 
She, too, had been lonesome, cruelly 


lonesome, this past week. In the new 
light of her wisdom that showed clearly. 
She knew it now; and her orderly house 
—how she would welcome a regiment of 
clay figures sitting about and the tracks 
of slender barefeet on her spotless floors. 
Of course, the boy was a natural born 
thief, nothing could alter that; but, may- 
be, with patience, with care—— 
“Mary!” Mr. Hobson called tremu- 
lously from the foot of the stairs; “Mary! 


Come here! 


ONDERING greatly, she did not 

even stop to dry her eyes, but hur- 
ried down to him, where he sat on the 
bottom step with Lemuel’s bird book 
open on his knees. 


1] 


“Read that!” There were tears in his 
eyes and voice, and he was trembling. She 
dropped down beside him and read: 

“New Year’s 

Jones: 


resolutions of Lemuel 


1. I swear off lying. Never do, any- 
way, only in self-defense; ther 
my fingers in my pants pockets. 

a 


called. 


I cross 


—— laying after I am 
Don’t dast swear that till I try 
ita spell. Will fill in later if I can. 
3. 1 swear off tobacco. Ain’t addict- 
ed. 

4. I swear off stealing. 
anyway, and never will.” 


Never did, 


The two read no further. Mr. Hobson 
rose and straightened to his full height, 
as though a great load had been taken 
from body as well as from mind. “Thank 
God!” he said reverently. 

“But, Silas, it’s only writin’,” his wife 
objected faintly. It was her last stand 
with herself, as well as with him. 

“Do you think he would lie to himself?” 
he asked her sternly; and started for the 
door. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to find him!” he called over 
his shoulder as he hurried to the barn. 


6¢ J GUESS Lemuel’s gone clean out of 

the country, Mary,” Mr. Hobson re- 
marked gloomily as they sat on the porch 
one evening. 

“I’m afraid he has. Anyhow, you’ve 
got to rest up a bit, Silas, or you're going 
to be sick,” his wife warned. 

“I’m plumb beat out,” he admitted. “I 
—what was that?” 

“Just that pesky cat in 
again,” she replied, rising 
entering the house. 

“T’ll get the broom and lam her when 
she runs out,” he volunteered, following 
her. 


the pantry 
hastily and 


But they found no marauding feline in 
the pantry, though the cake and preserves 
left there only a short while before were 
gone. Instead, they found a hand, a lean, 
clawing hand of bronzed and grimy hue— 
Bud’s hand, caught neatly, securely be- 
neath the window sash—and when they 
had tiptoed where they could glimpse the 
countenance of the writhing boy Mrs. 
Hobson caught her husband by the arm. 

“See!” she whispered excitedly. “The 
look Lemuel gave him!” 

Mr. Hobson nodded triumphantly. 


66 OW, what in tarnation are we go- 

ing to do, Mary?” Mr. Hobson de- 
manded weakly the next morning, after a 
futile effort to rise. 

“T know what I’m going to do,” she re- 
torted with an assumed cheerfulness. 

“After you've had some breakfast, I'm 
going to make you a bow! of boneset tea 
that'll hold up an egg; that'll fetch you 
‘round in short order.” 

But neither the boneset tea, nor other 
trusted remedies on which she had long 
relied, “fetched” Silas “’round” in short 
order. For days he stayed in bed, seem- 
ingly too weak and despondent to rise; 
though, having little fever and no pain. 
Mrs. Hobson hovered remorsefully about 
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FUNK 


By Robert W. Service 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—No poet has caught the spirit of the trenches more closely than 
Robert W. Service. His war ballads, all of which have appe ared in MacLean’s Magazine, 


have been strong, viri! ae ll or; the heroism and daring and disreqard of the soldi r’s 





| life, and breathing the at nosphere of the t enches. He tells of the pains and perils, ! 
- the hazards and horrors of the fighting man’s lot in the soldier’s own words, with all the 
WYYViZ gor and swing that made his Yukon ballads so universally popular. Here is the latest 
OWN hye : po} 
SY) 4? poem that Mr. Service has sent from the front: 
Deve. 
te 
LE J] When yer marrer bone seems ‘oller, 
SUS And you're glad you ain't no taller, 
Ws) And you're all a-shaking like you ‘ad the chills; 


€ When yer skin creeps like a pullet’s, 
ini i And you're duckin’ all the bullets, 


J} And you're green as Gorgonzola round the gills; 


a SS When yer legs seem made of jelly, 
RY And you're squeamish ‘bout the belly, 
ita And you wants to turn about and do a bunk, 
[ i | For God's sake, kid, don’t show it, 
ae | Don't let yer mateys know it: 
7) You're a-sufferin’ from funk, funk, funk. 


Of course there’s no denyin’ 
It ain't so easy tryin’ 
To grin and grip your rifle by the butt: 
When the ‘ole world rips asunder, 
Ard ye sees yer pal go under 
As a bunch of shrapnel sprays ‘im on the ‘nut; 
| admit it’s ‘ard contrivin’, 
hen you ‘ears the shells arrivin’, 
« Todiscover you're a bloomin’ bit of spunk: 
But, my boy, you've got to do it, 
And your God will see you through it, 
For what ’E ‘ates is funk, funk, funk. 
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So stand up, son; look gritty, 

And just ’um a lively ditty, 

And only be afraid to be afraid; 

Just ‘old yer rifle steady, 

And ‘ave yer bay’nit ready. 

For that’s the way good soldier men is made; 
And if you ‘as to die, 

As sometimes ‘appens, why— 

Far better die a ‘ero than a skunk, 
A-doin’ of yer bit, 

And so—to 'Ell with it; 

There aint no bloomin’ funk, funk, funk. 


< 
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The Son of His Mother 


TEERING north by west up Baffin’s 
Strait and passing Amadjauk Har- 
bor on the east with Salisbury Island 

well into the south, you will make Cape 
Dorset. That is if you are weather wise 
and succeed in bucking through the pack 
ice. Further on comes the big bend that 
turns north into Fox Channel and so to 
Greenlana waters. 

From the naked ribs of Baffin Land, 
Cape Dorset thrusts a gigantic thumb into 
the cool green ocean. Past its rubbed 
and fretted apex, streams annually. a 
prodigious procession, belched, grinding, 
from the Arctic. Month after month it 
ramps by, broken occasionally into pond- 
like gaps where the square flipper suns 
himself on the trembling floe and the 
dark-eye jar seal falls prey to white bears 
marooned and adrift on the tumbled ~'9' 


T all this Pituluk, a lean Husky, had 

gazed calmly for years. In winter 
his igloo huddled low in a wrinkle of the 
shore. In summer time his topeck crown- 
ed a little ridge from which the water ran 
both ways when it rained. With him lived 
Auknee, his mother, in the white man’s 
tongue called “Quick to Learn”; and Mee- 
tulk, “The Duck,” his mother’s sister. 
These were short, broad, square-faced wo- 
men, with black eyes that shifted as 
though oiled in their sockets and ancient, 
rusty teeth whose strength had long since 
vanished with much tugging at sinews 
and cords of rawhide. 

In the warm weather Pituluk fished for 
salmon and shot white foxes as they 
feasted on dead whales driven ashore by 
the run of Arctic currents. Sometimes he 
faced a she-bear that loped forth, lean and 
vicious, with the cub she had suckled 
while she fasted for months in a snow- 
covered crevice. There was no difficulty 
about summer. The caribou were fat and 
the women better tempered. But when 
winter came, with Unorri, the north wind, 
both land and sea tightened up like the 
snapping of the lock in a Hudson Bay 
musket. The ragged outline of beach and 
ridge were smoothed down and plastered 
over. As soon as he could find enough 
packed snow, Pituluk built his igloo and 
then began the long eight months’ strug- 
gle against the Gods of the out of doors. 
The foxes lost the mangy blue tinge of 
earlier months and became blenched like 
ice and hard to see. The salmon backed 
into deep water. The caribou retreated 
inland and the square flipper came up to 
breathe in places not easily accessible 
And when one walked abroad. it happened 
that one often saw only the great form of 
a solitary he-bear that rocked his arrow- 
shaped head as he stalked out to the edge 
of the ice to fish. 


N such seasons both Auknee and Mee- 
tulk seemed hard to live with. What- 
ever tenderness Pituluk’s mother might at 
one time have felt for him had long since 
disappeared, perhaps under stress of wind 
and weather. She reckoned her years by 
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filustrated b \ 


the number of times she had seen the 
pack-ice march down from Boothia gulf, 
for when the ice began to move it meant 
that spring was coming, and this was a 
thing to remember. Seventy times she 
made it. Meetulk, her sister, whose hus- 
band had been killed, stupidly, by a bull 
walrus, was nearly as old. Staring at 
them as he sat on the snow ledge of his 
igloo while he mended a spear, Pituluk 
wondered why women, when they became 
aged, became also cross. He did not mind 
their ugliness. That was something that 
fitted somehow into everything else. But 
to be scolded through most of the short 


( 
days of the summer and thi 
f 





of the much longer nights of 
gan to wear into him just as a badly sewn 
seal boot will wear the skin off one’s ir 
step. 

It fell on a day when Pituluk returned 
from a fruitless tramp over leagues of 
where the wind drove the 
drift snow hard into his face, that his 
eyes became very hot and sore. At this 
he was a little anxious and regained the 
igioo with nothing but two patches of 
frost-bite on his cheeks to show for his 
‘ourney. Auknee waited impatiently 
when she heard him crawling along the 
low tunnel. Presently she turned to Mee- 
tulk. who was sitting on the ledge chew- 
ing steadily at the last strip of seal meat. 

“Again he has nothing.” 

Meetulk waited till the hooded head 
pushed through. When she saw that her 
ister was right she chewed at the strip a 
little faster. 

“So many times he comes and with 
nothing.” 


} } 
iong siopes, 


P ITULUK cleared the tunnel and, 
throwing back his hood, put his hand 
into a stone bow!. This sat over a single 
spear head of flame rising from the seal 
o'llamp. Dipping up water he bathed his 
eyes and sat down. 
a coast caribou. 
My eyes are sick. It is 
the blindness that comes.” 

Auknee laughed harshly. “What dif 
ference will that make to the hunting of 
my son?” 

Pituluk closed his burning lids, ther 


“T saw but one caribou 
ve 


Tt was too far. 





The second part of 
Stephen Leacock’s arti- 
cle “Is Permanent 
Peace Possible?” which 
began in our August 
issue, will appear in the 


October Maclean's. 
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opened them because they smarted the 
nore. “It will make a difference to my 
mother—perhaps. It is now many years 

you began to complain and call me 
i fool. Why then should you care if | 
stop hunting?” 

Meetulk was nearing the end of her 
strip. Her jaws moved more rapidly. She 
gulped like a fish hawk—choked 
ed her throat and finally yawned rustily. 

“I did not know.” she said with a glance 

t the spear that was balanced against the 
“T did not know that you 


had begun to hunt.” 


stretch 


curving wall. 


ahahebyy K did not answer. He had 
ist discovered that he could neither 
open his eyes wide nor shut them hard 
nurting himself. He remembered 
thankfully that he had buried the dog’s 
harness and stamped it tight in the snow. 


So that was alright. 


without 


The dog could get 
along very well for a few days till his 
eyes were better. : 

\s for the women, he only chuckled and 
two shapeless forms working 
themselves intotheir caribou skin bags. He 
would blow out the lamp presently and 
lacing flint and punk tinder in a safe 
would crawl into his own bed. There 
he would lie listening to the drone of two 
cracked voices, while the wind pressed 
down hard on the roof of the igloo, and 

it in Fox Channel the sea-ice creaked all 
night long as the falling tide scraped its 
splintering edge against the rock-bound 
hore. He did not rest much. Then he 
could not tell at what time he heard Mee- 
tulk speak sharply. 

“He sleeps better than he hunts.” 


P ITULUK tried to open his eyes but the 
lids were fastened down with a sticky 
stuff that clung to his fingers when he 
hed it, and the pain was worse than 
ever. He felt the two old women looking 
at him and sat up. 
“Blindness has come in my sleep.” 
Auknee struck fire, lit the lamp and bent 
ove him. All she could see of Pituluk’s 
eyes were two narrow seams full of some- 


blinked at the 





thing that looked like frozen blubber only 


it was soft. She beckoned to Meetulk. 

“It is true. He is blind.” 

Her son swayed despairingly in his 
caribou skin bag. Auknee glanced at him 
strangely then climbed back on the ledge 
where the two old womet whispe ed, their 
glistening faces close together. Present 
y Meetulk also looked sharply at Pitu- 
uk. After a little she nodded. 

“Water.” groaned the hunter. 
not see, bring it to me.” 


—t mt 


“T can- 
His mother slid down. Pituluk had 
begun to feel his way across to the stone 
bow] She reached ahead of him and 
handed it quickly to Meetulk. “There is 
no water.” 


“In the night I was thirsty and drank,” 


ad 








“About noon, when the sun had mounted to the topmost 
point of its flat arc, they set out for the edge of the ice.’ 
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the bowl be- 
with a 


quavered Meetulk. She set 


hind her and covered it caribou 


skin robe. 





P ITULUK tried to think of the 

he once heard a whaling captain use 
when he was very They struck 
him at the time and there 


was 


words 


angry. 
as good words, 
the Husky 

what the whaling captain seemed 
But he could not remember them. 
Nevertheléss he 
the igloo. Ina 
Later, when the women went out, he tried 
to make fire and melt for himself. 
But he only hit his fingers with the flint. 


nothing in language to 
express 
to feel. 
knew there was water in 
queer way he smelt it. 


some 


He was sorry now he had not built the 
igloo out on the ice even though the wind 
was worse, because then he could have 


fished through the floor. His grandfather 
being blind had caught many fish. After 
a little, and more than ever convinced that 
here was water near, he fumb 
ill he touched the stone bowl 
It was already half frozen 
there was a good drink left. He 
drained that, slid the bowl under again 
and groped back. Then, though the 
water lay cold in his stomach he felt hot 
and very angry. 

Outside at a little distance Auknee and 
Meetulk shivered behind a cairn of stones 
and talked earnestly. 

“T am glad that Pituluk is blind,” said 
his mother grimly, “and if we are wise his 
eyes will not open again. It will be as 
I told you and we two will live with the 
tribe at Amadjauk Harbor. It is many 
years since Pituluk got angry about that 


girl and came away.” 
N EETULK nodded _ thoughtfully. 
“When I was in Amadjauk Harbor 
I saw a box that made sound, like a man 
that talked—a white man. Th box is 
still there. Sulkenulug told me the time 
he passed last summer. I would like to 
hear it again.” 

Auknee glanced at the igloo of which 
the ivory top was just visible. “You will 
hear it. How long can a man live with- 
out food?” 

“T do not know.” Meetulk shewed her 
jagged gums. “When one is cold not so 
long. But I do not want to see him die.” 

“We shall not be here. To-morrow we 
shall go out to the edge of the ice and 
kill a seal. But Pituluk must not know 
if we have meat.” 

“The smell of a hungry man is sharp,” 
objected Meetulk dubiously. 

Her companion grunted. “There will 
be nothing in the igloo to smell.” 

They crawled back through the tunnel 
and found Pituluk fumbling with his 
spear and running his fingers along its 
coil of rawhide. Where his eyes used to be 
there were two thick lines of sticky white. 

“T am hungry,” he said dully. 


ied about 





} \ 
under tne 





Cal ibou robe. 


Dut 


Auknee’s beady gaze rested on his 
brown face. She could iust see it in the 
yellow flicker of the seal oil lamp. “That 


is nothing. We are all hungry.” 

Pituluk’s lips lifted a little and showed 
hise strong teeth. “Do we die here all of 
us?” 

“Perhaps,” put in Meetulk, “we would 
have died anywhere.” 

The blind man crossed to the mouth of 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


t} 





1e tunnel and stretched himss 

. “Then we'll die together.” 

For the next few hours it was ve 

iet in the igloo The ‘ the 
Arctic day faded and was succeeded 
sparkling light of intense cold. Stiffer 
grew the frost till the very bones é 





hidden earth 


tract. 











like reports zigzagged out to open wate 

and the split floes crumpled in irregular 
ridges of irresistible expansi ky 
ineffably high and clear, hart host 
of diamond-pointed lights, s 
the curtain of green and yell hat 
hung palpitating in the north. The dogs 
whined and scratched deeper, till. curled 
into grey balls of fur each lay in the 


bottom of his own pit below the surface 


of the driven snow. It was all hard 
bitten, bleak and unutterably grim, and 


only the far expanse of open sea retai: 
any semblance of life or movement. 
Hours later something stirred on the 
behind the igloo and moment 
a great shape with narrow 
body and huge flat paws 
st the sky. 


ridge for a 
skull, long, 
lear was out 
lined agair 





It stood gaunt and 
swaying head and 
gathering into its black nostrils whatever 


] 


odor 


r its white 





faint might be abroad in the crisping 


night. Presently it shuffled down hill. 

A his pit and thrust 
4 a black nose into the nipping f . 
while the long hair lifted on 
ridge of his back. For a second he waited 
thus, with every mysterious instinct 
thrilling in his chilled body. Then the 
nose lifted higher and he flung his signal 
to the moon. Another dog took it up, then 
another. There followed a staccato of 
sharp barking with short gasps of a scuf- 
fling fight and a long how! of pain. 


DOG sti 





‘red in 
rost 


the curved 


Pituluk awoke with a start. At that 
moment the sound of a scratching of 
mighty claws came through the wall of 
the igloo. The animal had smelt the win- 
dow of walrus membrane that crowned 
its curve and beating off the dogs was 
scaling the icy dome. 

Meetulk slid down from the shelf and 
seizing the spear began to stab fiercely 
upwards. A great paw crashed through. 
In the gap, against the twinkling stars, 
the women saw the lean head and shaggy 
throat. 

“He will break the roof,” panted Auk- 
nee, “quick, the bow and arrow — very 
quickly.” 

She snatched them up, and trembling, 
fitted a shaft to the taut sinew, but the 
tough wood defied her. There 
strength in her arm. 

“Give it to Pituluk,” shrilled her sister. 

“Can a blind man fight with a bear!” 
said the hunter. 


was no 


Auknee 
“Pull, 


“Pull it and I will guide you.” 
thrust the weapon into his hands. 
in a minute he will come through.” 

Pituluk’s fingers curved around the 
cord. “Then it will be as you said,” he 
answered grimly, “but I shall be glad to 
shoot once before I die.” The tough wood 
yielded to his pull till the gleaming ar 
row head came back flush with the belly 
of the bow. ; 


lo the left,” creaked Meetulk, “tha 


much. Now!” 


T= sinew twanged and simultane 
y the great paw was withd: 


tne prea a 


The women could see the long head 
igely, then the bear slithered d 
nis aw scraping deep roove 
» Wa he touched *the zg? 
ere was a maelstrom of frenzied 
ng the snap of locking jaws and a 
ingry coughing. This dwindled g 
there followed silence 
Auknee breathed | 





oeNT 
VOW we 


noaded,. 





quietly. 

Next morning the women went 
and laid their fingers in the deep groove 
He was a big bear,” Meetulk said, re 
gretfully “There was much mea 
him.” 





bear’s trail a few 


followed the 


6 goes 





hundred yards to higher gro 
There they found him, a broken arrow 
projecting from his throat, his flanks and 
side torn and gaping, at g t 
beast from whose bones |} flest ad 


been already ripped by long sharp fangs 
A dog with a broken back had crumpled 
him. 
“There is much | 

ll not take it into the igloo but 
will keep it here under the 
will last many days. We will eat outside 
where Pituluk cannot hear us.” 

They ate, as dogs eat, champing the 
broken flesh with broken and rusted teeth, 
then, piling rocks on the carcase went 
back to the igloo. 

“Where have you 
Pituluk suspiciously. 

“To look for the bear.” 
self, Auknee’s voice 
rounder than before. 

“And you did not find him?” 
hunter perceived something he did 
quite understand. 

“No!” she grunted. 
him.” 


grotesquely and stiffened beside 
Meetulk chuckled. 


See, we W 





stones. It 


been?” demanded 
In spite of her- 


sounded fuller and 


The 


not 


“We did not find 


EVERAL days passed. Pituluk 
thought hard all the time. By now 
the gnawing in his stomach was such that 
he could not sleep. But the women did 
sleep. He whispered to them several 
times and got no answer. Also he knew 
that they did not move like hungry people. 
They spoke, they had always 
spoken, while he noticed the crack in 
own Then one night, by this time 
very weak, he pushed out quietly throug! 
the His eyes were not so sticky 
and, lifting the lids a little with his fing 
he thought he saw something yel 
Stooping, he found this was the 
Winking very hard, the film over 
his sight lifted a little and he just made 
out a narrow trail, tramped deep, that 
the hill. Stumbling along this he 
came to a pile of stones. 


x 


too, as 
his 
voice, 
tunnel. 
ers, 
low. 
snow. 


} 
ied up 


Continued on page 8&8. 
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THE CALL 


BY RALPH MORTIMER JONES 


Ww will sou be 


f i cp ste if hone mothe 
I hie Hi thie wien oO the King gu past 
1 mol Out wey life on the fedious ta Mit 
And rot o a fever at last? 
). better quick death than the scorn that lurks 
Tn the tail o a woman & eye 
And even a soldier may live, mothe 
And even a slag heey must d 
I Hi she Hie / want to be old. mothe 
T he y were baiting old Jamée to-day 
Hy Gives the ma deal 0 worry and fuss: 
They l/ hy glad a her thee uve laid him away, 
a th his garrulous fongue and his rhe “iy € yes. 
And the dribble o’ wet on his chin. 
There ll be many a fugitive smirk. mothe 
When they fasten his old bones in. 


Why gi d ata soldier's life. mother? 
Jake Grim they tell me, is dead: 
H. sat too long in a bar-room draught, 
And died o a cold in the head 
That slid to his throat Vi Jee a slim 7] hand 
Nou hard hy the church he lies. 
HH: Was on ly hue nti and three, mothe r, 


And he died as the fool that dies. 


You mind hou Big Willis was called, mothe 
The strongest man in the tou n; 

A nd ever it came to a wre stling-bout 
Tle could put the best 0° us down? 

These sir years gone he has lain on his bac } 
Nix years, to a day. this June 

A nd the minister prays at his he d. mothe in 
And the y give him milk outo a Spoon, 


O. better the open sky, mother, 
With atang o de ath mn the air, 

And the SINGING shot, and the flaring pulse 
A nd a ¢ hance at the foe out the rc, 

With a brave man here. and a brave man yon, 
And the lust 0’ a thing worth whil 


O. give nee the glory 0 these. mother. 


And Ti rally pale Death u ith a smile. 
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The Anatomy of Love 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 


Illustrated 


CHAPTER IX—Continued. 


HAT was the third time, he told 

himself bitterly, that the long arm 

of untimely coincidence had reach- 
ed out and wrecked his moment of happi- 
ness. He hated Anne, and Amboro and 
the whole wide world, he told himself bit- 
terly, as he clambered further up the 
sloping bank. 

“But where’s Dickie?” Sybil was de- 
manding. 

“He’s seeing about the trunks,” answer- 
ed Anne, coming closer to the river-bank. 
“He can only stay for three days.” 

“Pshaw,” ejaculated Syoil. 

The Professor listened to their voices 
as to the voices of another world. He felt 
entombed and forgotten. Even Anne was 
ignoring him. With a sudden little gasp 
of indignation, he reached up and tore his 
ridiculous oak-leaf garland from his head, 
and flung it into the river. 

Then he turned from one woman to the 
other, angrily. It was Anne who spoke 
first. 

“You'll take your death of cold in those 
wet things!” she said, in her even voice, 
as she gazed over at him with her sober 
grey eyes. 

He rose to his feet, with dignity. Sybil 
choked back the laugh that was creeping 
up to her lips. “It is too bad!” she mur- 
mured, instead, and made ineffectual little 
dabs at his ooze-covered flannels with her 
tiny mockery of a handkerchief. 

He looked down at the scene of the ac- 
cident in silence. If he had only fallen 
into deep water there might have been 
something to redeem the ridiculousness of 
it all, something sinister in his fierce 
battle for life. As it was, even Anne her- 
self, could not keep back a momentary 
smile. 

“T--I—hate you worse than—cats!” at 
last ejaculated the man of science, iras- 
cibly, unreasonably, as he turned solemn}jy 
back to the boat. 

Across that stretch of open water the 
two women stood. looking at each other, 
silently, pregnantly, thoughtfully, as he 
rowed away. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TANGLE 


OHN HERRIN 


take cold, as he 


IN THE SKEIN. 
MACRAVEN did ~ot 


had feared. Thi 
deliverance was due. 





in all likelihood, 
to the fiery and indignant speed with 
avhich he had rowed home. 

If the stiffness in his left knee troubled 
him a little more than usual. the next 
morning. he gave scant thought to that 
ailment of the flesh, for the discomfort 
that then faced him was one of the mind. 
{t was, indeed, a discomfort that grew 


HARRY C. E 


b y 





more poignant and perplexing 








he brooded upon it. For the g Pi 

fessor of Anthropology was sad! s 

denly, exercised over the welfare of Sy! 
This difficulty was due primarily to 


presence of the young man known a 
Dickie. In that seemingly innocent and 
engaging youth Macraven recognized a 


menace to the old-time Arcadian simp 
city of their farm life. 

He had always been a drone i 
serious hive of industry, had young Se 
well. He had been acknowledged 
“cheeky.” He was not only foppish and 
vain-glorious, 





given over to the butterfly 





ways of wantoning adolescence, | 

well, a ciret and sophi 
cated disciple of sentimental relations 
between the sexes. He was quite as 
as young Waggles himself. 

All this the Professor knew, as well as 
he knew he had a nose on his face, for the 
simple reason that he had had cause to 
follow Richard Ford 
an undergraduate at Amboro. 
than one occasion which he could all too 
easily remember, he had come into even 
less impersonal contact with that 
gentleman. And it was the memory of 
these collisions of personality which so 
disconcerted the guardian of 
and innocent Sybil. 


For John Herrin 





Was, as 





Sewell’s career as 


Uy n 


the young 


Macraven co 





4 al 
tinctly recall the occasion when he had 
sacrificed his own personal feelings that 
he might make a close and comprehens 
study of young Sewell in at least two o! 
his undergraduate affairs of the heart 


That had been in the young Pro*essor’ 
earlier days of psychologic investigation, 
when his passion for the accumulation of 
scientific data for and against his 
fledged theories of courtship, a® set 
in the first and second volume of his 
“Anatomy of Love” had amounted to al- 
most an Indeed, he 
bered with a sigh, he had even aided and 
abetted this same young Sewell in his des 
perate and deplorable affair with 
Ramsdell’s niece from New Haven. He 
had bidden them slyly to his room, he 
had served tea for them, he had even p 

mitted them to hide notes to e: } 

his library books—all 
serve at first hand the divers stivmuats of 
what he had been pleased to term “ado! 


new 


forth 
obsession. 


remem 


old 





so that he might ol 


escent erotomania. 

Sut he found it extremely fficult to 
synthetize his deductions The girl fron 
New Haven was a remarkably high 
epirited young and, after 
days of timid-eyed docility, the hours of 
those strange young given 
over to quarrels and recriminations, to 
tears and jealousies and disputes. to sulk- 
ings and silences — until the man of 
science, finding his tender theories strip- 


woman three 


lovers were 


DWARDS 





shivering in the blasts of adverse 
disgustedly decided that the 


before him were marked varia- 


ped and 


evidence, 


specimens 








tions from the type, and as disgustedly 
closed and locked his doors to their p 
plexed but still quarreling young faces 
B UT he had still kept an observing and 
‘ientif . young Sewell, and 
when that cor ess and war-scarred 





nt of Amboro directed his attentior 





owards the neutr tinted and } d 
altogether norma Synthia Westover, the 
seventh daughter of the Head of the 
Divinity School, the young Professor rub 


1 his 


and 


nands together with satisfs 
awaited the progress of events wit 





impatience. 


Synthia Westover, ap 


, Was ago shy as an unmated fawn, 





t 

and dog their footsteps as he dare, watch 
them as closely and covertly as he could 
not one jot of new information made its 
way into aiting notebook. Yet 
the whi t that a busy and movi 
drama was taking place, a tantalizingly 


nteresting and valuable play of primitive 
and elemental emotionalism-—but alway 

behind some obstructing veil that screened 
him off as completely as would the faller 











cur e. In sheer desperatior 
he Sewell one day, while 
! ‘an exceptionally weak 
paper in Biology, with the somewhat 
tartling interrogatior 
I ay. Sewe ll, are you in love?’ 
Sewell hack, a: st. even as Wag 
es had d an rized by saying, 
Sir?” as though he had not heard. 
“You'll greatly oblige me by telling mé¢ 
ou’re in love with Synthia Westover. 
Oh, no, sir—that is—er—yes, sir—I 
mea 7) of course not, sir!” answered 








’s too bad!” the Professor had re 
} wondering when and 
1¢ would ever secure his 
hand data to refute Ribot’s obviously 
“The Affective 
And. although the young and 
frivolous Richard Ford Sewell continued 





plied, with a sigh, 
vhere and how 
first 


erroneous 





deductions on 
Emotions.” 


to essay advances to the engaging young 
ladies of Amboro, he made it a point al- 
ways to do so absolutely beyond the line 
of vision of a certain interfering and alto- 
gether over-zealous psychologist. So with 
the advent of this artful youth to the 
Shotwell homestead, there was a feeling 
that the old idyllic order of things could 
no longer continue. 


N fact, it was with a disturbing sense 

of disappointment, hard to fight down, 
that Macraven learned on arising the 
next morning that the three younger 
people had been out since six, riding cross- 
country. By the time he had finished his 
late and solitary breakfast the riders were 
back and, by the time he had reached the 
verandah, Sybil and Anne were engaged 
in an impromptu steeple-chase, vying 
with each other in making their ponies 
jump a high-barred wooden bench on the 
East lawn. Dickie Sewell, who was act- 
ing as judge, soon grew tired of his silent 
and passive role. 

“I say, Sybil,” heard him 
half-seriously, half-tauntingly call across 
the lawn, “hadn’t 


Macraven 


you better be skipping 
in and finishing up that poetry of yours?” 


he 
mush! 


“Oh, answered Sybil, with her 
hair streaming, as her pony took the 
bench-back with a click of his forefeet o1 
the wooden bar. “What’s the use of 


poetry when there’s a man around!” 
And she had the audacity, even before 


Anne, to blow a light and artless kiss 
from the palm of her hand to Master 
Richard Sewell. 

T was some time before Anne had 


changed, and once more appeared be 
fore Macraven in an Irish linen waist 
and a white duck skirt. 

“I didn’t let them wake you,” she said. 
“For I knew you’d rather get two hours 
of good sleep, instead of risking your neck 
rail fences.” 

She was quite mistaken in this; but, 
instead of putting her right, he motioned 
her in silence into the library. 

“What now, O King of Knowledge?” 
asked, with a school-girl curtsey be- 
fore him. 

But something in the solemnity of his 
face, as she confronted him in the sober 
half-lights of the great crimson-curtained 
room, startled her. 

“What has happened?” she demanded. 


over 


} 


sne 
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Macraven, pacing the carpet, came to a 
stop. 

“How well do you know young Sewell?” 
he asked. 

“Why, I’ve known Dickie for years,” 
she answered, puzzled. 

“Then will you tell me this, is he an 
honorable man?” 

Anne laughed. 

“T’ve never thought of Dickie as a man,” 
she replied. She was still studying her 
companion with perplexed eyes. “Why, 
what is it?” 

“It’s this—should Sewell and Sybil be 
allowed together?” 

Anne sat down, a little relieved. 

“Why not?” she said. 

“That is not an answer,” he insisted. 

“Dickie is a nice boy,” she murmured. 
“Of course, he’s a little young and frivol- 
ous from—from our standpoint. He may 
still be a little dandified, and think more 
about his clothes and his neckties thar 
about his career. But I think he’s honor- 
able, and honest, too. Why, you thought 
the same yourself, when you used to drag 
him and Synthia Westover in 
often. I 
tennis 


for tea 90 
remember even gave a 
party in the quad, for him and 
that New Haven girl!” 

The Professor of Anthropology was 
glad that fate had made it impossible for 
him to wear anything but his customary 
suit of black that morning. He saw that 
there was a serious duty confronting him. 

“That is quite a different matter,” he 
declared, with some heat. “I mean that 
Sybil is quite a different girl. She is so 
young and alone in the world. She is so— 
so impressionablé, and impulsive, and in- 
genuous and artless!” 

“Ts she ingenuous, 
asked Anne. 


you 


so and artless?” 
Macraven studied Anne’s face with un- 
alleviated solemnity. He was a little dis- 
appointed in Anne, at such a question. 
“Can’t you see what a child she is—a 
mere bundle of wayward whims and im- 
pulses and fancies!” he went on, how- 
ever. “She’s as innocent and unsophisti- 
cated as a flower!” 
“Of course!” 
her hands. 
“And it seems to me that it‘s our duty 
to protect her from the dangers of a life 
she can’t know anything about. We’re 
older and wiser than she is”—Anne was 
smiling down at the toes of her tiny can- 


admitted Anne, folding 
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vas shoes—“and we obviously would be 
held responsible for any foolish ideas she 
might get into her head, any romantic no- 
tions about—about——” 

“About Dickie,” prompted Anne. 
“Precisely!” And the Professor started 
pacing the carpet once more. When he 
spoke again he was facing the window. 

“Is Sybil in love with this young man?” 

“They’re out on the sheep pasture gath- 
ering puff-balls now!” admitted Anne, 
casually, and quite irrelevantly. 


Y OMETHING that was very much like 
a stab of sudden pain shot through the 
man at the window. But there was no 
place for the roses of regret on the hard 
and narrow path of duty which he saw be- 
fore him. 

“Are they in love?” he reiterated. 

“Why come to me?” asked Anne, with 
just a touch of mockery in her voice, 
“why come to me, when you’re an author- 
ity on such things?” 

“Then you refuse to help me?” demanded 
the other, a little indignantly. 

He rather prided himself that he knew 
far too well the evidences and instincts of 
any such affair of the heart to be resisted 
in his deductions and his final generaliza- 
tion. 

“It is rather solemn, isn’t it!” admit- 
ted Anne. “But, after all, what can we 


9” 


do? 

“What can we do? We can at least 
keep them apart, keep the child out of 
harm’s way, until we know just what the 


. : “ey Oo 
situation is! 
“Love laughs at locksmiths!” mur- 


mured Anne. 

“Duty smiles at platitudes! 
the Professor. 

“We might incarcerate Dickie in the 
corn-crib, and poke his meals in to him 
through the cracks!” suggested Anne. 


” 


retorted 


“T fail to see the humor in this situa- 
tion,” said the man of Science, wheeling 
angrily on her. “It is not a time for 
joking! I repeat that something must be 
done, if what I suspect is true. All I now 
ask for is a suspension of activities, a 
separation of the two, until I can com- 
plete my—my observations. That, at 
least, is reasonable.” 

“Did you bring your microscopes up 
with you?” asked Anne, but so quietly 
that it did not reach the Professor. Being 





Professor Johi 


his freedom. 


to the 


He remembers Sybil as a 


Shotwell Farm from the 


of a pool 





whom years before he had rashly propos 


station, 
very beautiful young girl combing out her hair by the side 
and so learns that Sybil has grown. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALMENTS 


Herrin Macraven, Dean of imboro Uni- } leasure-loving, poe tical and scornful of science, but decides 
versity, who has selected as his life work the preparation of a that at last he has found a girl who might be persuaded to 
eri of volumes on love, is asked by a former associate, who discuss the psychology of love Sybil initiates the Professor 
is going away in a trip to spe nd part of his vacation or his into the delights of country life, even to the extent of making 
farm to look after his daughter Sybil Macrave has bee him go barefoot, but rather perturbs him with the intelligence 
working hard on his last book, “The Anatomy of Love,” and that Anne is coming down also. The girl and the Professor 
welcomes the chanc especially as he is apprehensive that put in the inte rval enjoyably, although Macrave n’s enjoy- 
lynne Appleby, a very attractive young Amboro woman, to ment is still further dampened by the announcement that a 


ed, has desig? 8 now on 
little girl but, walking to visit the farm. 
the 
fortune to 


appears. 


he stumbles across a 
tumble 


He finds her 


youthful admirer of Sybil’s, one Richard Ford Sewell, is also 
On the last day of their solitude Sybil takes 
Professor out hunting pond lilies and he has the 
anto 


mis 


the water at the moment when Anne 














”) 


wise in her generation, she relented and 


did not repeat the question. 


“Can't you suggest anything?” asked 
Macraven more humbly. 
Anne sat wrapped in thought. Just 


what she was thinking, however, she did 
not divulge. At last she looked up. 
“Dickie has to go for the trunks this 


afternoon — that will take hours and 
hours. Let me go with Dickie!” 

“And Sybil?” 

“Sybil will be left here, with you, 





where she'll be safe. Perhaps you'll be 


able to reason her out of it. I can imagine 
of course just how you must feel about 
it all. Sybil is warm-blooded and impul- 
sive and unconventional—and she’s better 
with you, any way!” 

“But—-er—isn’t this rather hard on 
you, that long drive through the heat?” 

“Not a bit—I’ll enjoy every moment of 
it. And Dickie is really good company, 
you know—in his lucid intervals!” 

He looked at Anne, with more conscious 
and critical eyes. He started to speak, 
but on second thoughts decided to remain 
silent. 

“You won’t be too hard on Sybil?” 
pleaded Anne, humbly, as she shook out 
her skirts and turned to go. 

He always nursed a vague distrust of 


Anne in her moments of undue meekness. : 


So he remained silent, and merely bowed. 

“Then I’m going out to meet the young 
folks!” she said, from the door. And 
as Macraven flung open the library win- 
dow he could hear the sound of their 
merry laughter, the cry of their light and 
careless voices, across the many-colored 
garden and the green spaces of lawn. 

He stood listening, for a moment or two, 
and then he closed the window again, with 
just the ghost of a sigh. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WAND OF TITANIA, 


ACRAVEN was not altogether satis- 

fied with the outcome of his recon- 
naissance with Anne. He felt sure that 
no word had passed between the two wo- 
men—Anne was too honest for that !—yet 
he felt equally sure that Sybil had some 
inkling of that conspiracy of separation 
which had been set on foot. And the more 
he thought of it the more heartily he 
wished himself out of the entire affair. 

Yet if Sybil suspected anything she 
kept those suspicions firmly locked in her 
own ebullient young breast. She even 
confessed to Macraven as they returned 
to the luncheon table, after 
merry good-bye to Anne and Richard, 
that it was nice being alone again. Then 
she made him sit in Dickie’s place opposite 
her own, and peel a pear for her. 

This intrusion of the personal note 
made the young Professor’s task a hard 
one. It would seem like cannonading a 
canary, he felt, to say anything to her 
in her present light and artless mood. He 
would wait until some interval of sob- 
riety, some moment of seriousness, stole 
over her, and then talk to her as he knew 
she must be falked to. So he peeled a 
second pear for her, while she leaned over 
the table and wiped the juice from his 
fingers with her own table napkin. 

“I’ve a scheme,” she said at last, push- 


Waving a 
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ing back her plate, with her rounded 
chin on her locked fingers and her elbows 
on the table. “We have all the rest of the 
day to ourselves, haven’t we?” 

The young Professor 
without a sense of 
that they had. 

“And it’s going to be hot to-night, and 
there’s going to be a full moon!” 


confessed, 


vague satisfaction, 


That, also, he could not deny. 
“Well, since we’ve been left in 
we’re going to have a holiday 


charge, 
we're go 
ing to have supper together, under the 
Wishing Oak, at nine o’clock to-night!” 
“And—er—no dinner?” queried the 
Professor, with his physiologist’s deep 


rooted aversion to irregularity of meals 
“Not a bite!” declared Sybil. “For I 


want you to be ravenous. You can have 
tongue sandwiches and plum jam for after 
noon tea, at another bite 
intil we get to the Wishing Oak. I'm 
going to have this supper of mine a feast 
for the fairies. Every atom of it has to 
taste like nectar and ambrosia!” 

She was sitting opposite him, in silence, 
studying his face. 

“But won’t Anne think it rather odd 
?”’ demurred the guardian of 


four, but not 


without her? 
youth, looking up from his plate, and 
meeting Sybil’s steady and unwavering 
gaze. 

“IT told Anne to have supper in the 
village, with Dickie, and while they're 
having their fun, we can have ours!” 

Macraven wondered, a little disturbed, 
and for reasons he could not fathom, if, 
after all, that excursion into town would 
be fun for Anne. And for the rest of the 
afternoon, while Sybil had Hannah busy 
in the kitchen and Terence carrying mys- 
terious bundles back and forth across the 
fields to the Wishing Oak, the young Pro- 
fessor loitered about, somewhat ill-at- 
ease and indeterminately guilty of con- 
science, wondering just when and where 
would come the opportunity for his seri- 
ous talk with this restless child of im- 
pulse. 


T was late in the gathering twilight be- 

fore Sybil spread her mysterious ban- 
quet on the wide old bench that stood 
under the Wishing Oak. Here and there, 
through a tangle of leafage, could be seen 
an occasional glimmer of the river, tran- 
quil and silver in the afterglow. The 
night was warm, and there was no wind. 
Every now and then, across the sultry 
silence, crept the plaintive cry of a 
whippoorwill. The entire river valley was 
jewelled and brightened with drifting fire 
flies. A thin and almost imperceptible 
odor of wild-flowers surrounded them 
The musky fragrance of dew-drenched 
grass drifted in to them from the meadow 
on the south. Two dim Chinese lanterns 
swayed and glowed among the 
boughs above their heads. 

A sense of isolation from 
detachment from earthly and 
duties, stole over the young Professor, as 
he helped Sybil unpack the hampers and 
spread the snow-white cloth, and drape 
and shroud the rough bench with leaves 
and blossoms until it looked like a bower 

Then the white-gowned girl, fluttering 
back and forth through the dusk, set out 
pyramids of strawberries, on crinkled 
platters of lettuce leaves, and a 


dark 


, : 
realities, of 


worrles 


} 
ittle 


gourd filled with golden butter, and the 
whitest of home-made bread, and candied 
fruits, and a sealer of clotted and yellow 
cream, and brandied peaches in a crysta 
s, and strange meat and 
and little round cakes crowned with 
a flask of the home-mad 

rich as bur 


salads of 





fow! 
cream-paste, and 
ine that and 
indy, and a comb of honey, and a tight 


was as red 





packed freezer of ice cream, with a siive 
alcohol-lamp for the coffee at the end 
John Herrin Macraven’s thoughts, as he 
.oked down at that strange repast, went 
back to some of his hurried and fr 
meals at Amboro, bolted down while hi 
eyes travelled across the pages of a book 
He evel 
made a second and more careful inspectior 
table, and himself 
wondering why it was he could be so 





propped against his sugar-bowl. 
four d 


of their rusti 


ected with Sybil’s light and careless e 





n for things of the moment. The 
he remembered that it was six long hour 
And still again he 
looked at the preparing banquet, with ar 
involuntary sigh. The girl had not erred 


in her judgment; he was, indeed, raver 


slasn 


since afternoon tea. 


ous 

‘This is rather jolly, isn’t it?” he ve: 
tured, sniffing at one of the bowls of 
salad. 


She caught up a wand and waved hin 
imperiously back. 
she cried. “Not a 


incantation is whisp 


“How could you!” 
bite, sir, until the 


ered!” 


E backed away, reluctantly, an 
laughed good-naturally at the golde: 

nonsense she was reciting, as she swayed 
her white arms over the table, glimmering 
in the rising moonlight. He had only to 
look at her and there remained no incor 
gruity in the scene—she was translating 
the clatter of dishes into moonlight and 
whispers. He could even persuade him 
self, now, that all the elves and fairies of 
the forest were in attendance upon them 

“How Anne would enjoy this!” he re 
marked inappositely, as he made away 
with his fifth caviar sandwich. 

A shadow crossed Sybil’s happy face; 
him with 
templative eyes. 


she gazed at wide and cor 


“How Dickie would love it!” 
feelingly 


she echoed 


The Professor of Anthropology emitted 
something that was dangerously akin tw 
a snort of disdain. 

“Wouldn’t Anne be 
gia?” Sybil, 
that 

Macraver jocosely asked Sybil if she 
had ever noticed that young Sewell had a 
mouth strangely like the Eurypharyngid 


afraid of 
sweetly, on 


neura 
asked hearing 


snort 


for with man, even as with the lows 
animals, appetite appeased is accompa! 
ed by divers frolicsome tendencies. 

“Your knee hasn't been troubling 3 
at all to-night, has it?” Sybil had 


goodness to ask, as she uncovered the i 


crean fre ezer 


o 
The young Professor sat up, quite sobs 
again. But he had only to look into he: 
serious and wistful eyes to read that 
there had been no slightest trace of malice 
in her interrogation. She leaned 
looking at him, idly tearing roses to pieces 


back 


d:opping the petals into the basket at her 
side. 

Then, with a laugh, she flung off her 
little outer wrap and stood before him in 
the square of soft moonlight framed by 
the tree-branches on the sloping turf. 

“Isn’t is heavenly!” she murmured, 
with a contented sigh, gazing up through 
the pale light at the tranquil summer 
stars. 

“Yes, it is rather nice,” he admitted. 

“But can’t you feel it go through your 
ood, like some sort of wine! Can’t you 
feel it trying to persuade you to give up 
all your life to little and lovely things!” 

The Professor of Anthropology neither 
remembered Master Richard Sewell nor 
the carefully balanced phrases of reproof 
which he had prepared for his compan- 
shell-like ear. Instead of recalling 
this stern duty, he joined Sybil in gazing 
ip at the great silver globe of light that 
was rising higher and higher in the east 


ern neavens. 


fon's 


“It is mysterious, isn’t it!” he cried. 
“Why, it’s almost intoxicating! When 
you spoke then I experienecd a distinct 


ensation of horripilation what you 
would call a thrill, you know!” 
“Luna—Luna,” murmured the girl. 


“It’s no wonder they have always called 
them lunatics, is it!” 

As he had so often before noticed, ever 
trivial half-truths on her tongue took on 
the solemnity of vast and unmeasurable 
wisdom. Or was it, after all, some elusive 
wisdom that was greater than he had 
realized. 

° 

E sat in the shadows, watching her 
Her loosened hair had fallen free 
her shoulders, and her entire figure 
bathed in the soft moonlight. It 
touched her face and throat and hands 
into a silvery whiteness, making her eyes 
luminous and shadowy, seeming to her 
ompanion to clothe her in all the allur- 
ing mystery and romance of all the world. 

The man of science found his thoughts 
wandering fancifully back to the time 
when young girls stood on the roofs of 
[yre, to the days when Nineveh and al! 
her towers rose to the night and sorrow- 
ing women gazed up into the self-same 
moon, their breasts warm with longing, 
their hearts heavy with love. He felt sud- 
denly linked and bound with the timeless 
passions of old. 


over 


Was 


He liked that lyric impression so much 
that he tried to impart it to Sybil. 

“That's beautiful!” she murmured, 
with he# hand on his shoulder. And she 
sat beside him in silence, with her head 
bent. So motionless did she remain, in 
fact, that the conviction crept over him 
that her spirit was engaged in solemn 
contest with the Muse itself. 

She suddenly started to her feet, threw 
back the fleecy scarf that hung about her 
shoulders and, stooping to the basket at 
her feet, lifted on high two handfuls of 
rose petals. 

“Listen!” she said, “and I'll put what 
you have said into poetry!” As she re- 
cited her improvised lines, in a low and 
modulated that seemed almost a 
musical accompaniment to the bald words 
themselves, she allowed the rose petals to 


voice 
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Only the quiet swaying of her body from side to side made it pos- 





sible for the silent onlooker to believe that she was anything more 


than the garden statute of a wood-nymph bathed in moon-light 


flutter loose, and then fall and drift and 
float about her in the tranquil moonlight. 
Her face was upturned, the clear profile 
cut out against the gloom behind it. 

She neither sang nor yet did she speak 
her words. Her voice was a slow mur- 
murous croon, and only the quiet swaying 
of her body, from side to side, made it pos- 
sible for the silent onlooker to believe that 
she was anything more than the garden 
statue of a wood-nymph bathed in moon- 
light. And he sat there, listening to the 
words that fell from her lips, entranced. 


O sad and golden Summer moon, 
Where are the lovers thou hast known, 
Where are their sighs and kisses strewn? 


Once some Ionian girl’s low tune, 
Heart-sick with love, to thee was blown, 
O sad and golden Summer moon! 


And some pale Tyrian youth too soo 
From rapture torn, to thee made moan; 
Where are their sighs and kisses strewr 


’ 


Once Sappho’s wild and lyric rune 
Went up to thee from islands lone, 
O sad and golden Summer moon! 


In Rome and Athens, June by June, 
The tears of lovers were thine own; 
Where are their sighs and kisses strewn? 


Aye, down the ages, night and noon, 
Love and love’s heart to thee have flow: 
Where are their sighs and kisses strewn, 
O sad and golden Summer moon! 


Continued or page 77 








hips, and Ships, and Ships Yet Again 





T is an open secret that B 

Canada has been vainly V 

endeavoring for more than 
a year to increase her ton- 
nage of ocean-going vessels. 

When the war first broke 
out, Canada could have bought either the 
interned Austrian, or German, vessels tied 
up at American docks at $37 a ton; but 
British authorities vetoed the project. “It 
will help the enemy more,” reasoned those 
at the head of British Board of Trade af- 
fairs,” to get our gold for those ships 
than it will help us to have the use of the 
ships.” There was, perhaps, justification 
for this view as it was not then apparent 
how absolutely worth its weight in gold 
everything in the way of ships would 
become. 

In normal times, Great Britain requires 
nearly two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty million bushels of wheat; but in time 
of war, the joint requirements of the 
Allies are closer on four hundred million 
bushels, not to mention such other food 
supplies as flour, meat, fruit, vegetables, 
canned milk, corn products, cavalry food 
and fodder. Take the case of wheat alone. 
The rate on wheat from New York to 
Liverpool went up from 4 and 3 cents a 
bushel in 1914 to 18 and 26 cents in 1915, 
and to 40 and 46 cents in 1916. The lack 
of adequate ships for wheat alone cost 
the Allies in 1915, 15 cents a bushel; and 
in 1916, 40 cents a bushel, or a total for 
one year of $45,000,000, for the next year 
$120,000,000. It seems almost incredible, 
but at the time the war broke in its first 
fury, the entire interned fleets—with the 
exception of the big passenger liners, 
which were not wanted—of Austria and 
Germany could have been bought for half 
the 1915 loss in high freights. The Teu- 
tons were desperate for ready gold. They 
were also desperately uncertain on which 
side the neutral countries, where the ships 
interned, would cast in their lot. 
Twenty-five millions in gold looked better 
to Germany and Austria in 1914 than great 
merchant fleets exposed to one of two 
certain evils — seizure, or rotting from 
idleness. It will be remembered at this 
era, trade was stagnant, and shipping was 
dead, and no one could foresee the gold 
mine in a ship exposed to commerce 
raiders. 


were 
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| HAVE given the single example of 

wheat as a case in point of what the 
Allies’ policy has cost them as to ships. 
If you want to know the total bill in At- 
lantic freight to the Allies, put down that 
Uncle Sam’s exports to the Allies for 
1916 are likely to run close on five billions. 
In normal times, ocean freight rates ran 
from 5 to 20c; of the market value of the 
freight. That is—when wheat is a glut 
and brings 60 cents to the farmer, the 
Atlantic rate is from 3 to 4 cents. I think 
it has been worked out in cotton that, from 
the time a bale leaves the Mississippi 
levees and reaches Bremen, insurance and 
ocean rate equal 20°; of the market value 
to the exporter; but times are not normal 
and ocean rates have worked up from 400 
to 1,000¢;.. . Figure for yourself what the 
lack of ships has cost the Allies in Uncle 
Sam’s export total of 1916! 

Why the International Loan Commis- 
sion had come to America in the fali of 
1915, England had awakened to the fran- 
tic need for ships. But the Teutons had 
also awakened to what possession of ships 
meant. If Canada could have negotiated 
the purchase, at this time, there is no 
doubt the British Board of Trade would 
have approved; but the price of tonnage 
had gone up from $37 to $75; and the 
Teutonic Governments had issued decrees 
forbidding the sales of interned ships. 

Rates meantime had literally soared and 
volta-planed out of sight. Instead of 25 
cents a hundred, cotton commanded $2.50 
a hundred and freights on foods had in- 
creased from 25 cents a hundred to $1.25 
and $2.50. Canada’s lack of grain tor 
nage in the fall of 1915 easily cost the 
country on 1915’s crop $70,000,000. Half 
that amount would have bought all the in- 
terned ships in 1915 exces pt the big pas- 
senger liners, which were not wanted. 

¢ 

T had now become apparent that if the 

war was not to be prolonged, the Allies’ 
food supply would depend on Atlantic ton 
nage; and the B.B.T. rules were relaxed 
sufficiently to contemplate the purchase 
of anything that would float and carry 
“argo. At this stage, the winter of 1915- 
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16 tonnage of ships for sale 
had soared to $100 and $125 
and $150; and freights had 
soared so that one single 
trip across the Atlantic or 
to the Argentina would re- 
cargo rates the first cost of the 
For instance, lumber used to be 
carried to Argentina at $6 and $7 a thou- 
sand. It is at time of writing $30. 
to Argentina ordinarily cost $4 a ton. It 


The freight 


pay in 


ship. 
Coal 


has been carried much lower. 
rate is now $25 to $30 a ton. 
It was seriously considered by the Bri 
tish Board of Trade whether rates to Bri 
tish ports should not be put under strict 
government regulations; but, as the pre 
sident of the 
such a 
diverting 


Soard of Trade pointed out, 
policy might be dangerous ir 

neutral ships from British 
ports; and the Allies’ prime requirement 
was ample tonnage for supplies of food 
and munitions. The British 
Trade decided after careful 
of the shipping situation to insist o1 
the reservation of cargo space or 
under the British flag for wheat; but rates 
in the spring of 1916 
tionate that the reserved cargo space wa 
not taken. 

The cause of the ship shortage need 


told here. 


The world’s tonnage runs about forts 


¢ 


Board Ol 


cor sidera- 








all ships 


became so extor 


rarcely be 


deduct old 


when you 
s, the really dependable ocean 
is about 33,500,000. Out of that 
2,000,000 tons lost in the war, 
6,000,000 tons interned, 43 requisitione d 


for war, of which 14° is used to carry 
and you left 


food supplies or ly 

less than 30 of the world ocean car 
riers doing business in general traffic: and 
the world’s Atlantic traffic has been i: 
creased three fold by the war. 


ive millions; but 


: 
ailing tubs 











tonnage 


led + 
deduct 
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HE fortunes made in shipping have 
been more fabulous than those made 
stocks; for the ship profits have 
paid in gold; where many of war 
tock profits were “paper” that went ur 
in smoke. One Atlantic firm, that form 
erly considered $30,000 a month literally 
a fortune in charter rates. has been ré 
ceiving from $75,000 a month to $120,000 
a month for each of its twenty ships. Uncle 
Sam’s shipping bill to provide $50,000,000 
for ships has become a joke. It would 
provide for the purchase of fifty ships; 


In war 


beer 


and there are not fifty ships for sale 


in the whole world to-day. There 
is not a_eshipyard in the whole 
world that is not booked ahead with 
orders for four years. Ship building 


plants are springing up in the United 
States as in the famous prosperous clip- 
per days. When Charles Schwab bought 
the Fore River Ship Building Plant a few 
years ago, people smiled. It had never 
paid. It was a white elephant. To-day 
Charles Schwab takes back in profits in 
one year what he paid for the whole plant; 
and possessing four ship building plants 
he is to-day the dominant factor in ship- 
building as in armor and ordnance and 
steel. 

A year ago the American-Hawaiian 
Line refused a ship on the stocks at $400,- 
000. It has since sold for $1,310,000. 

Tramps, lame ducks, old sailors and 
anything afloat, pay their first cost in one 
voyage across the Atlantic. 

The dividends paid by ship companies 
sound like fables floating from Klondike. 
One line has paid dividends of 50c;, 
another of 20%, another of 100¢, a 
month. 

A few years ago, a steamer burned to 
the hull off Jersey shore; $300,000 was ex- 
pended putting a deck top on the old hull 
and a set of oil burners in her engine 
room. Standard Oil paid $850,000 for 
this ship. Eighteen years ago Uncle 
Sam paid $145,000 for a collier. Depre- 
ciation marked the ship down to $75,000. 
She was sold by public tender for $300,107. 
Robert Dollar paid $250,000 for a vessel 
He resold her to Japan for $1,300,000. 


HEN the foolish Seaman’s Law put 

the Pacific Mail out of business by 
excluding Oriental seamen and cheap labor 
on the U.S. Pacific, it marked ship values 
down; but the International Mercantile 
Marine took over five ships at $5,250,000; 
and has just resold two to Japan of 
$2,000,000 each, double the purchase 
price, which was four times the appraised 
price. 

Colliers and lumber carriers to South 
America have paid their costs in one trip 
south, and a 100c; dividend on the trip 
back north again. Ships going down with 
lumber and coal come back with meat, 
hide, coffee, nitrates. 

So tremendous is the boom in Atlantic 
shipping that every single one of the re- 


gular Panama liners has gone off the 
Panama route for the Atlantic. 

In March, 250 ships were’ under 
way in American ship yards. To-day, 
early July, 450 ships have been con- 
structed. From Texas to Maine and 


Florida, the shipping boom 
every section of Amer- 
life. For the first time, 
the little American inlunder has realized 
what ships mean to prosperity. Instead 
of that country shipping abroad $400,- 
000,000 of gold a year, it is now importing 


Oregon to 
has touched 
ican business 


$400,000,000 of gold a year; for ocean 
freights are payable only in gold. The 
International Mercantile Marine, which 


went into the hands of a receiver in 1915, 
is now in a position to pay 65° on its 
preferred stock; and the same story could 
be told of every big shipping combina- 
tion in the United States to-day. 
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C ANADA, unfortunately, did not awak 
en to what ships meant till price for 
tonnage had gone from $37 to $75 and 
from $75 to $150. To-day she is awake all 
right. British Columbia has put interned 
ships to work and has passed legislation 
to help in financing ship bonds; and two 
Canadian Cabinet Ministers have gone to 
England on the chance of purchasing 
some of the seized ships of the Prize Court. 

Two doubts occur. 

Suppose Canada got possession of the 
fleet of twelve seized ships for which she 
has been bidding and negotiating, would 
not the owners naturally insist on charg- 
ing the prevailing high Atlantic rates? 
If so, where would Canada benefit? 

Suppose the Canadian Government fin- 
anced the purchase of these ships at the 


present high prices—easily 500¢; above 
normal—when the war stops, won’t rates 
slump? Won’t the possession of these 


high-priced ships prove a white elephant 
high-priced ships prove a white elephant? 

As to the owners charging the prevail- 
ing high cargo rates—if the Canadian 
Government or the British Admiralty 
financed the purchase of the ships—which 
is proposed — it is hardly conceivable 
either would charge against the Canadian 
grain grower and the British buyer 40 
cents as an Atlantic freight rate. If the 
purchase were financed privately by Can- 
adian capital — which 
has also been proposed 


to 
we 


gant railroad buildings? Frankly, ocean 
tonnage cannot stay at its high level after 
the war; and it is always foolish to buy at 
the top; but there is a wiser way, which 
Sir George Foster has in theory if he can 
only carry it out in fact. Let Canada 
establish ship building plants profusely 
on both coasts! Canada never has enough 
laborers for her jobs in Summer; and she 
has *nough jobs for her laborers i 
winter. Shipbuilding would supply an 
all the year round industry. Canada has 
the artisans. She has the steel. She has 
the timber. She has the sea-faring popu- 
lation. She lacks only the initiative to 
launch out strongly on a new industry. 
There is not a doubt when the war 
stops, cost of tonnage will drop. So will 
freights. But there is also not the slight- 
est doubt we are entering on an era of 
high ocean rates. American exports — 
Canadian lumber, Canadian copper, Can- 
adian steel, Canadian live stock, Cana- 
dian wheat—will all be needed to recon- 
struct ruined Europe; and this means 
heavy Atlantic freight for years to come. 
While requisitioned and interned ships 
will come back in general trade, it will 
take two or three years repairs to put 
them all back where they were before the 
war. have rusted. Keels have 
been damaged. Repairs have been neg- 
lected in war. Ships will be needed, ships 
and yet more ships for many years after 
the war. 


never 


Soilers 





—yes, the Canadian 
capitalist would have 
a perfect right to 
charge the prevailing 
high rates; but the 
point is—when he 
charged that rate, say 
40 cents a_ bushel 
against Canada’s ex- 
port crop of two hun- 
dred million bushels, 
the $80,000,000 freight 
paid in gold would 
come back to Canada 
paying divi- 
dends on Canadian in- 
stead of foreign capi- 
tal; and, if you will ob- 
serve the amount of 
gold exported from 
Canada every month 
to pay interest on in- 
debtedness, it is quite 
obvious a device is 
needed to turn the cur- 


in gold, 


rent of gold back to 
Canada. Great Bri- 
tain has drained the 


gold of the world for 
four hundred years by 
acting as the great 
carrier of the sea. If 
Canada would keep 
the golden flood that 
comes from her wheat 
must do the same, 
fields and mines, she 

S it wise of Canada 

to buy ships at the 
present high prices? 
Isn’t this a duplication 
of the folly of extrava- 





LSO Canada 
é take possession of 
a peculiar vantage 
ground if she has 
sense to recognize her 
opportunity. 

The present Ameri- 
can shipping prosper- 
ity is hectic. The Sea- 
man’s Law puts the 
America! Merchant 
Marine at a disadvan- 
tage with all nations. 
It has legislated the 
Stars and Stripes off 
the Pacific. It has in- 
creased the cost of op- 
erating vessels 50. 
As long’ as Atlantic 
rates are abnormal, 
American ships can 
stand the excess cost. 
The day Atlantic rates 
drop back to normal, 
unless the foolish nav- 
igation laws of the 
United States are re- 
pealed, ships will be 
compelled to desert the 
American flag. 

Canada could have 
the whole shipbuilding 
field in America to her 
self, if she recognized 
her opportunity. If 
you do not believe this, 
send for a copy of the 
American Navigation 
Laws; and read them. 
Then, you will know 
how the American flag 
was legislated off the 


Cont. on 


can 
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EDITOR'S NOTE.— Why have Canada’s 
business men, serving as officers at the 
Here's the 
—‘‘Business men have to fight all their lives— 
to 
their brains against competitors all the 
They have to handle 
gies will yield a profit instead of a loss. 


front, 


done so conspicuously well? reason 


for business is a fight. They have match 


time. 
men—so that their ener- 
They 
are constantly he ing called upon to meet emer- 


gencies.” 


A Canadian Who 


Saved Ypres 
A Sketch of 


Major-General Turner 
By 

LINTERN 

SIBLEY 


C. 


OU would never believe that Majcr he was turn- 


General Richard Ernest William ed down. 
Turner, V.C., D.S.O., had an ounce of Those who 
military blood in his veins, if you were to know the 
meet him in civil life. cireum- 
You can tell some military men off- stances say 


hand, in particular those of commissioned 
rank. Apart from the full-chestedness 
of them, they have an impressive, domin- 
ating air, and are given to a certain de- 


that he sim- 
ply pestered 
the life out 





of the Ot- ir a 

es : : -- -.( urne rom his most recent photo 
licacy of waist-line and snappy precision tawa_ offi- Major pd re Turner, from his most recent pho 
of speech = , graph. } ou get the w pression of a rather studious 

, : o clals, and at voundg man oft ery que t and sacholariy disposition 4 

These are the professional type. last they , ‘ 

The war is familiarizing us with an- gave him a 
other type altogether—the type of the place in the force in order to get rid hot down the gun crews and swept all the 
captain of industry become the captain of of him. approaches to the guns with rifle-fire 


war, and showing a native genius for his 
new work which is simply astounding. 

General Turner is of the latter kind. 

If you were to meet him in private life, 
you would get the impression of a rather 
studious and not too robust young man, 
of very quiet and scholarly disposition. 

His non-military characteristics are 
further emphasized by the fact that he 
wears glasses with lenses of extraordinary 
thickness. 

Under ordinary circumstances, this fact 
alone would be sufficient to keep him out of 
the army—and it very nearly did. Had he 
not been a born fighter he would never 
have been able to surmount this handicap 
co military life. 


He at once went back to Quebec, mar- and the 
ried the girl of his heart, and was soor 
sailing away to war in far-off South 
Africa. 

In South Africa he seemed to take to 
campaigning as a duck takes to water 
According to his superior officers young 
Turner could always be counted upon as was wounded: and all around men were 
being “Johnny-on-the-spot.” In othe being hit. 
words, where they wanted him to be, there 
he always was—eager, enterprising, and 
full of dash and go. According to the 
friends at home to whom he wrote, he re- 
garded the campaign with all its dangers 
and hardships. as something of a glorified 
picnic. 


They were gradually closing in, 
capture of the guns appeared inevitable 

Young Turner, who had come up wit! 
his men to the support of the main British 
forces, met a withering rifle-fire from the 
Major MacMillan, who was wit 
him, had his horse shot under him, an: 


30ers. 


Things looked decidedly bad, but Turns 





was not the man to give up hope 


“We must try to save the guns,” he said, 
and called for volunteers to support hit 
A number immediately responded. Tur! 
ing to the others, he shook hands with one 


, . : or two of his nearest friends. He was 
T HE feat for which he received the under no illusion as to the danger of h 
YA BEN the South African War broke Victoria Cross took place in the a¢ task. He knew that the chances were 10) 
out he offered himself for service tion at Komati River, on November 7, _ 
: ; “i : ia : to 1 that he would never get back; | 
with the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 1900. } ld f 
] ili } 1e a tne nor yould remain r 
Being turned down by the local military A desperate action was in progress be- ae at enough would remain 0 
. : > ittle - id > Roere } 
authorities, on account of the aforesaid tween the Boers and the British forces. little force to hold the Boers off until the 


glasses, he went to headquarters at Ot- 
tawa, and offered himself there. Again 


could get the guns away. 


The Boers gained a dominating positior 


commanding the British guns. They had good-bye, boys. God bless you!” 





And off he and his heroic little 
band started on their mission. 

They dashed the field of fire. 
Then dismounting and deploying his men 
at close quarters, he actually succeeded 
in beating back the Boers and saving the 
guns. His little force paid heavily for 
their bravery, but they turned what had 
ooked like a victory for the into 
a defeat. The feat was duly recorded i: 


he said. 


across 


s0ers 


despatches by both Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener. 
In this operation young Turner came 


iterally withir f 
He 
severe wounds being i 
neck. That shot in 
markable one. General Turner bears the 
scars of it now—one scar where the bul 
let entered the neck in front, and another 
where it made its exit at the back. In- 
stead of going straight through the neck, 
he shot seems to have travelled around 
under the skin, and to have passed out 
without touching any vital part. Half an 
inch more one side or the other would 
have been fatal. 


losing his life. 
several places, his most 
the shoulder and 
the neck was a re- 


an ace 0 


was shot in 


O F course, he was invalided home, and 
it was a long time before he fully re- 
his strength. During his con- 
valescence he paid a prolonged visit to 
France—never dreaming that he would 
ye back to that country to take part 
in the greatest war of all time, and to 
perform there the greatest feats of his 
whole career. 

Between the Boer war and the present 
one he was singled out for honor on sev- 
eral occasions. At Quebec on December 
17, 1901, the present King conferred upon 
him the V.C. and presented him with a 
sword of honor subscribed for by his fel- 
citizens. In the following year he 
received the D.S.O. and was gazetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel. In the same year he 
commanded the King’s Royal: Escort at 
the Coronation of King Edward. 

Meanwhile his interest in the volunteer 
militia of the Dominion, with which he 
had been connected before he went to 
South Africa, remained as active as ever. 
He attained the command of the 10th 
Queen’s Own Hussars in 1905, and two 
years later was appointed Commander of 
the 3rd Eastern Townships Cavalry Bri- 
gade—a position he retained until the 
present war broke out. 

As Commander of Cavalry, he proved 
himself a great source of inspiration to 
the men, and made himself liked by every- 
body. He was always urging officers and 
men to make themselves as perfect as pos- 
sible in both the theoretical and 
practical parts of military trair 
ing. He presented a valuable 
shield for efficiency for competi- 
tion by the Cavalry Regiments 


covered 


low 


of the Province of Quebec. This 
shield has been won for three 
years in suecession by the 13th 


Scottish Dragoons, who were 

greatly delighted when Col. Tur- 

ner, as he then 

to become their honorary Colonel. 
All this shows how deep the 

interest of General Turner was 

military preparedness, 
well he himself 


was, consented 


and 


how was pre- 
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pared for the heavy responsibilities which 
were later to come to him. 


W HEN the war broke out, the military 

authorities of the Dominion were 
only too delighted to make use of him. 
He was at once appointed a Brigadier- 
General, and was sent to Valcartier Camp 
to help organize the Expeditionary Force 
which was to become the greatest Armada 
that ever crossed the sea. 

In Frarce, Brigadier-General Turner 
was put in command of the 3rd Brigade, 
and he was stationed in the famous Ypres 
t on that historic 22nd of April, 
when the Germans used their poisonous 
gas for the first time, and would have 
smashed through the lines on their road 
to Calais had it not been for the Cana- 
and for General Turner. 


salier 


dians 

The story of that terrible day is now a 
part of history. We are all familiar with 
its broad outlines— how the Germans, 
for the first time, pumped their suffo- 
cating gas in enormous clouds into the 
French trenches, and raked the French 
lines with a terrible bombardment of 
high explosives and shrapnel shells; 
how the French troops, largely made 
up of Turcos and Zouaves, their faces 

agonized and distorted with pain from 
the effects of the fumes, surged back 
in a wild, disorganized, panic-stricken 
crowd, leaving the line broken, and the 
Canadians, whose trenches adjoined 
theirs, in a position of dire peril, their 
flank and rear devoid of support, and the 
Germans pressing forward in wave-like 
attacks, in attempts to get behind them 
and cut them off. 

It was an ordeal such as would try the 
most seasoned troops, and the men who 
had to meet this emergency were men 
from the factory, the counter and the 
farm in Canada. 









A photograph 
of Major-Gen- 
eral Turner’s 
son, who, with 
Mrs. Turner, 


is in England. 


HAT happened is briefly recorded 

in Sir Max Aitken’s book on “Can- 
ada in Flanders.” He tells how it fell to 
General Turner to save the day. General 
Turner accepted the situation with the 
same quiet heroism he had shown when 
he saved the guns at Komati River. His 
prompt decision as to the course to adopt, 
and the undisturbed confidence of his de- 
meanor, inspired his men to do heroic 
things that day. Swiftly General Turner 
began to extend his lines and to throw 
his left flank southward, so as to close up 
the line and bar the way to the Germans 
who were trying to force a passage 
through the gap and attack the lines on 
either side in the rear. 

What he and his men endured during 
that frightful time of trial no pen can ade- 
quately tell. Everything calculated to 
shock the senses and make the spirit quail 
seemed to have broken loose at once—the 
blinding, choking poison clouds, the panic- 
stricken Algerians who thought that the 
powers of hell itself had burst in fury 
upon them, the deluge of shells, and then 
night, with darkness to accentuate all the 
horrors. Still they fought on, with no 
thought but to keep the line from being 
pierced until reinforcements could arrive. 
General Turner was here, there, every- 
where — inspiring his men, keeping up 
their spirits, and making quick disposi- 
tions to meet every move that the Ger- 
mans made. Says Sir Max Aitken of that 
terrible test: 

“The story of the second battle of Ypres 
is the story of how the Canadian Division, 
enormously outnumbered—for they had in 
front of them at least four Divisions, sup- 
ported by immensely heavy artillery — 
with a gap still existing. though reduced, 
in their lines, and with dispositions made 
hurriedly under the stimulus of critical 
danger, fought through the day and 
through the night, and then through an- 
other day and night; fought under their 
officers until, as happened to so many. 
these perished gloriously, and then fought 
from the impulsion of sheer valor because 
they came from fighting stock.” 


T was during this battle, while read- 

justing the line, that the enemy took 
four British 4.7 guns, in a small wood to 
the west of the village of St. Julien. The 
General Officer commanding the Canadian 
Division ordered a counter attack, with 
the obiect of getting back the guns, to be 
made by the 3rd Infantry Brigade, under 
General Turner. This Brigade, with re- 
inforcements, launched the attack at mid- 
night—and thus General Turner found 
himself in another fierce struggle to save 
guns from the enemy. And, although the 
Canadians were sprayed with bullets from 
machine guns “like a watering pot,” and 
suffered heavy casualties, they drove the 
Germans out of the wood, and regained 
the guns, only to find that the Germans 
had rendered them useless. Later the 
wood had to be evacuated by the Cana 
dians because it was raked by the Ger- 
mans with a terrible artillery fire. 

General Turner has done notable work 
since then. But his greatest achievement 
will probably remain that successful! 
swinging of his line and the barrage 

Continued on page 81. 











“An’ then he lepped, an’ leppin’ he strook me as he passed. 


Th 


Behind The” 


e Greatest My 
Story of the 
Year 


stery 





SYVOPSIS.— Jude tishop and Dr. Laneham are summoned 
the } thle duplex apartments of Mra. Hansi Fisher, a 
ealth et man rho ia interested in welfare work 
to the extent employing prison-gate help, They are ad 
mitted by Jimmy, the man-servant, ho ahe s signs of alarm, 
hut no one mes » recet them After jiting for some 
time the art » in tigate and find that the lower apart 
ments are deserted, the servants having suddenly left The 
two men then ft to break into the rooms Mra. Fisher 
thore, but the three doors leading off the corridor are locked 
n turn as they try to get in They hear voices and a atranae 
knocking inside, but hen a door is broken down the find 
nothing in the apartmenta—but the body of Mra. Fisher h 
has heen dead t u There is absolutely no door r 
nd by han esce could have been made They ‘ 
uspe un ttiement rker named Willinas, + had 
heen at the ap ment a short time before to secure a nt 
butior m M } er and t ear him, Dr. Lar m 
ho ig a noted psychoanalyst, decides to investiga 
rime He is handicapped by the police, but finds a i 
part of a magazine, n Mr. Fishera apartment, wht he 
helwuve , empt ft lestroy € dence W , 
and a u mar Daphne Hope, a llow rker at the 
settiement, ip © ome me ycate Jimmy ond capture him 
having him to understand surged up like 
grab any of 
them.” But | protests were of no more avai 
“What? than his. And, “Well,” she said, giving 
Look here up at last, “at any rate we know we've 
but. of gone another step. First it was Jimmy, 
course. if then it was Maddalina, and now it’s those 


you still 
I'd got to one knee an’ had one arm to guard with. want to 
keep this 
CHAPTER X1IV—Continued. part of it from me——” 
“T’ll have to, son, for a while at any 
HE sharp metal was now cutting rate.” 
him to the finger joints. His ee . . 
: , ge J r- All right. But at least why did you 
body seemed to have a weight of ; . : : 
— : wer ‘ want that elevator thug to know vou 
tons. His wrist was twisting off. Yet eae . 
even so, for another moment he held, “Ms i I ted : 
. Maybe becz : — wante o learr 
while once more he wrenched him- thi . mawernee wanted to leat 
e something myself. 
self lurchingly upward. And at that “Ww : 1 ‘ , 
last moment his left foot found the floor ell, I guess you've learned it now 


again. Then his right heel caught. He 
pulled himself gradually, dizzily, to the 
level, rolled himself inward, and was safe. 

And of that night’s story one more 
chapter, the last at the Casa Grande, had 
come to an end. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A PACE IN A LANDAULET 


H E found Willings in the Fisher outer 
hall. And, still gasping, he told him 
all that it was necessary to tell. 

“But, gad, Doctor,” gasped Willings in 
his turn, “gad, you—you invited it, you 
know—talking like that before those lads 
themselves!” 

“Perhaps I did.” 

“Have you seen McGloyne yet? And are 
you going to have him grab them all?” 

“T haven’t seen him—and I don’t intend 
to——” by then he was rapidly being 
overtaken by the weakness of the full phy- 
sical reaction—‘“and I’ve no intention of 


“Yes”—and Lancham swallowed anew 
“T think I have.” 
“And yet you’re going to let things 


stand at that? But all right, all 
And what comes now?” 
“Why, for my part—I guess I'll have to 
make it home and bed.” 
“T should say so!” Then Willings look- 
towards the Fisher door. “Do you 
want to say good-night to McGioyne?” 
“No. Because that, and the condition 
of my hands would call for explanations. 
We'll go along right now. I’ll phone him 
from the house.” 


right. 


ed 


At 390 McGloyne’s two patrolmen were 
4 still on guard—the two brought for 
the arrest of Jimmy! But the big detec- 
tive chief was already calling for them 
which also gave the Doctor a chance to 
make some partial explanation And, 
then, when Jimmy had been sent up to 
his bed, they told D. Hope. 

“And you’re not going to make an ar 
rest?” Her indignation and her complete 


beasts!” 


elevator 


“It’s only a matter,” added Willings, “of 
knowing where the step will lead us to.” 
“It will probably lead nowhere,” 
the “And I doubt very much if 
step od 
When the first hint to that 
young Jamaican that he was suspected 


said 

Doctor. 

it is the next 
It was not? 


had brought that murderous response! 
“Then if it isn’t, in the Lord’s name,” 


demanded Willings, “what will the next 


step be?” 

“I don’t 
know it 
Lane 


hin 
1IMS¢ 


know we'll 


wher 


yet myself. But 
make it,” was all that 
answered. A speech that he 
was later to remember. 


we 
am 
a 
It was the Doctor, too, who proposed the 
thing that was to bring the night’s record 
to the full. Though it was now after mid- 
night, sleep was still out of the question. 
And, “Supposing I call up Collett and a 
car,” he 
we've 


night air 


suggested, “and we go out, 
done before, for a little freshening 


as 


or 


HEY went gladly, and they took the 


limousine. Though not an open car, 
with its windows down it was almost the 
same thing. And it gave them full free 
dom to talk without their chauffeur’s over 


hearing them- In a few 
were speeding to the Park. 

They talked very little. It was enough 
just to sit quietly and try to forget things 
The wind was again snow-laden. And 
as it washed their temples gust on gust, 
it seemed gradually to carry away all the 
obsessions of the day upon its cooling 


minutes they 


Bolted Doorr 


By ARTHUR E. 


McFARLANE 


HENRY 


Illustrated by 


after an exciting automobile chase. 
the effect that he had found the 

mming pool, 
before 


body of Mrs 


he could summon help, the 
the couch. This before the arrival 
Bishop It has. been given out in the 
Fisher's valuable pearls are 


wars 


still in a secret safe 


ments, and the following night someone enters 
ments in an effort to locate the safe, 
placed all over the building. Maddaline, 


is located in the 


to Dr. Laneham’s home by sending a medical 
after her. Maddalina is secured and 
astelen money from Mrs. Fisher. She tells of 


then states was a will, 
determined to arrest both Maddalina and Jimmy, 
that a story of the visit paid to the Fisher 
parties after the pearls is merely a “plant 
but, when they go to 
reices and knocking within. 
building a strange assailant makes an 
Laneham down the elevator shaft. 


strange 


streams. They went north around the re- 
servoir, skirted the lake and the ponds 
and the new plantations, and came back 
down the east drive to the Plaza gate. They 
would sleep now. The Doctor’s prescription 
had been good. And, turning west along 
Fifty-ninth street, they started home- 
ward 

They had reached the Circle when they 
found themselves stalled in a crush of 
theatre supper traffic. There was the 
usual starting-and-stopping tangle of 
other limousines and taxis and landaulets. 
D. Hope was looking out of one window, 
and Willings out of the other. But Wil- 
lings at least was hardly conscious of 
looking at anything in particular, until 
suddenly his eyes were halted. They had 
fallen upon the face of a young man in the 
last landaulet to draw alongside him. His 
first thought was that he had seen that 
young man somewhere before, his next 
that in any case he would remember his 
face now for a long time to come. 

It was a fine face, a good face, a face 
pale and aquiline and slenderly intellect- 
ual- But in every feature there was a 
haggardness, and in the eyes a seared 
hollowness which sent Willings’ hand to 
the Doctor’s knees—to draw his attention 
to him, too. 

Just at that moment, however, the lan- 
daulet drew ahead again. 

“What was it?” Laneham asked. 

“Oh, nothing. Only a poor devil that 
I guess has had his smash, all right.” 

“In the grey car?” 

“Yes, I was thinking he’d make a case 
for you.” 

And then, next moment, their own car 
came abreast again. 

“Why,” the Doctor 
Glasbury-” 

“Glasbury?” 

“The playwright, one of the tenants 


whispered, “it’s 


RALEIGH 


Jimmu tells hi 
Fisher near the 
There was no one in the apartment but, 

in moved to 
of Laneham 
papers 


hody was secreti 


in the apart 


eluding the guards 
Mrs. Fisher's maid, 
Italian quarter and an effort made 
health 
confesses to having 
paper that 
she and Jimmy had signed for the dead woman; which Jimmy 
McGloyne comes to Laneham’s home 
He declares 
apartments by 
to discredit him; 
the apartments that night, they hear 
is they are leaving the 
effort to 


story to 


and 


that Mrs 


the apart 


to get her 
officer 


hurl Dr. 


who moved out of the Casa Reale. Don’t 
you remember my ‘law of dispersal’? 
Lord, he has had his smash, no doubt of 
that!” 


EANWHILE D. Hope was still gaz- 

ing quietly from the other window. 
And both had resolved tacitly not to 
trouble her, when something in their very 
silence stirred her attention. And she, 
too, turned aud looked. 

Next moment Willings and the Doctor 
were looking, startledly, at each other. 

They had seen, first, that Glasbury was 
known to her. She recognized him. And, 
as she did, her face seemed to fill and grey 
with premonition. The landaulet moved 
on again. 

And then — “Who —.who is 
asked, her voice barely audible. 

“Who is it?” repeated Laneham. 
“Why, but D. Hope—you knew him!” 

“I—I don’t know his name.” That grey 
fear upon her face every moment grew 
“And—and he didn’t look like that before.” 

Again the two men could only stare at 
each other bewilderedly. 

“What—what is his name?” asked D. 
Hope. There was a dry, nervous catch in 
her voice. 

“It’s Glasbury, the playwright,” Lsne- 
ham answered. “And until two days ago 
he was living at the Casa Reale, the Casa 
Grande annex. You didn’t know that?” 

“No.” Her lips had fallen apart, and 
she appeared to be unable to bring them 
together again. “But I know it can’t 
matter—can’t have any connection with 
anything, no matter where he lived.” 

Once more both men sat wordless. 

“D. Hope,” said the Doctor at last. 
“Tell us—we don’t understand. You mean 
that there’s no connection whatever be- 
tween your knowing him—and—and poor 
Mrs. Fisher?” 


it?” she 





From the little study a door gave access to 
the rear landing and she stepped out to it. 


“Oh, I didn’t say that. 
nection with her death. 
have been! 
frantic!” 

Laneham leaned forward to the chauf- 
feur’s speaking tube- 

“Collett,” he said, “will you keep that 
grey landaulet in sight?” 

And the rest can be told very rapidly. 


I meant no con- 
There couldn't 
Why, it— it’d be perfectly 


HE grey landaulet had turned west 
again. And not one of the three but 
knew instinctively that Glasbury was on 
his way back to the Casa Reale now—or it 
might be the Casa Grande itself. 
Two minutes more, indeed, and he was 
dropping out at the Casa Reale entrance. 
“I thought—they told me——” said the 
Doctor, “that he had moved.” 
In the same moment D. Hope was speak- 
ing out again. 





“Oh, and isn’t his face enough? Could 
a man with a face like that have anything, 
even remotely, to do with such a thing?” 
3ut now he was coming out again. And 
once more they could study his face for 
themselves. But this time, at their first 
glance, all three perforce drew their 
breath. The man’s lips were frozenly 
parted. His cheeks were drawn. And 
his eyes were wide with newly encounter- 
ed, or newly remembered horror. Horror, 
too, to abide with him both in the light 
of day and in the nightmare of dreams! 
“Willings,” said the Doctor quietly, “will 
you take the first taxi, and go home with 
D. Hope. I must keep track of Glasbury 
now, till I learn at least where he is going 
to-night. But I hope I shan’t be long.” 
And, a few minutes later, the Doctor 
was following the grey landaulet alone. 
It took him to the St. Hilaire, one of 
the small bachelor-apartment hotels off 
Longacre Square. And, when Glasbury 








had had time to take his elevator, Lane- 
ham went on to the desk. 
He spoke to the night clerk. 
“T want to leave Mr. Glasbury a note.” 
“He’s just come in. You can telephone.” 
“No, a note will do” And picking up a 
card and envelope, he was stepping aside 
to write it when the clerk spoke again. 
“Oh, I say, maybe this is meant for 


you. I remember him saying some one 
was to come in.” And he slid a lette 


across the glass. 

It was addressed to a Courtney Jones, 
“to be called for.”” But the name was of 
no account. It mattered neither then 
nor later. It was the writing which, from 
the first instant, held the Doctor’s eyes. 
If six words could offer any proof, he had 
that night, when little expecting to him- 
self, taken his third step- For the writing 
on that envelope was, line for line, the 
writing of the “murder note.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GLASBURY, THE LITTLE BROWN STUDY, AND 
AN INTERLUDE. 


EANWHILE D. Hope and Owly Wil- 
lings were on their way back to 390. 

A big fire still blazed in the library, and 
a smaller one in the little study at the end 
of the passage behind it. Without really 
knowing what they did, for their thoughts 
were on nothing around them, they went 
on into the brown little room, and threw 
their out-of-door things upon the lounge. 

D. Hope let herself tremulously down in 
the Doctor’s leather inglenook 

“Now, if you don’t want to,” said Wil- 
lings, “don’t tell me another word.” 

“Oh, I might have told you this, at the 
beginning: it is that Zancray thing again 
—the thing I was holding back — back 
there at the very first.’ 

“T thought it was.” 

“And I’m only holding it back because 
it was a promise to Mrs. Fisher.” 

“A promise?” 

But, for the moment, she broke off at 
that, and began to talk again about Glas- 
bury. 

“You do feel that he couldn’t have done 
it, don’t you?” It was a plea. 

“Yes, yes, indeed, I do.” 


“Of course he had that look when he 
came out, there at the Casa Reale. But 
how can you say that that proves any- 


thing?” 

“No one would say it.” 

“When it’s days after her death, too! 
And even—even suppose him capable of 
killing a person—I mean in the sense that 
the Doctor says we all are, under passion 
or anger enough—could you possibly think 
of him as stealing from a money envelope. 
and trying to rifle a ‘ewel safe. and—and 
intriguing with some low fury of an Ital 
jan lady’s maid?” 

“Of course you couldn’t. I don’t know 
any more about him, personally, than you 
do. Before to-night I’ve seen him only 
once. And I’ve never spoken to him at all. 
But we—we all know about him as a dram- 





atist. He’s about the wholesomest and 
finest and cleanest in the whole new 
school. And I’ve heard people say how 


fine he is as a man as well.” 
“Yes, and I have, too, often. Oh, I 
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don’t mean Mrs. Fisher For she 
had seen the look of puzzlement which, in 
spite of him, had again begun to come into 
Willings’ face. “You’re not going to 
think that? Not when you knew her 
almost as well as I did?” 

“Hardly, hardly 


He caught her hand. i 
AY d if vo 


I’m not altogether a rotter. 

say another word- “i 
“But I 

quiveringly. “If it’s only for her sake 

and the poor dear woman hardly eco!d ir 

her grave! There are some people you 

know are good. Most of us you can’t tell 


will, I will!” she continued 


about. Maybe we’re good and maybe 
we’re not. I know Mrs. Fisher was ro- 
mantic. I know she’d do perfectly crazy 


things—never caring how they'd look to 
other people. But that she was ever any 
thing but—but———” 

“T know.” 

“And if there was any way I could 
make you understand without telling you 
—” she was half hysterical. “It was 
a promise, the last word, too, that she 
said to me on earth. That's why I feel 
that, unless it is simply to keep some one 
innocent from being convicted ri 
“IT know. And please- - 

her other hand 

“And yet do you know, it was just a 
sort of joke, when she said it, just a sort 
of joke. That’s why I know it i 
possibly matter!” 

“And it can’t.” 

“If you could have seen her eyes, and 
heard her as she asked me : 
And yet I know what the Doctor will 
think! I know what he must be thinking 
already—that for some reason I'm simply 
trying to cover Mr. Glasbury.” 

“D. Hope!” 

“But you’ll never think that, will you? 
Never for even the merest, merest littl 
minute? Oh, tell me now, just what you 
think of me?” 


H E did not misunderstand her. And, 
up to then, in all the months they 
had known each other there had been no 
word of love between them. He knew 
that she wanted him to tell her how thor 
oughly he believed in her, and that he 
would keep on believing even if the Dov 
tor did not. It was the language of 
friendship she wanted, or believed she 
wanted. But with his first word, he knew. 
and she knew, how much 
friendship was speaking from him 
something long pent up. 
“You know what I think of you 
He dropped down beside her. “It’s the 
thing I’ve thought from almost the day I 


He caught 


voice, 


more thar 


like 


met you. And I'll think it—I’ll feel it 
till I die!” 
It was as sudden as that. And, from 


the first moment, all memory of Glasbury, 
of Mrs- Fisher, of the Doctor, went out 
of both of them. 

“Why—why, Mr. Willings ” ‘ie 


thought at first that she was trying to 
draw her hands away. But she was only 
folding one of his into hers: “Oh, what 
do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing that—that and she 


could fee] the tremor run through him 
“that I have any right in the world to 
say.” 
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ND then, for a time, it was Miss |) 
£% Hope who could not speak. 
*“But—but you have a right,” she wi 
pered at last—‘‘any man has—to say—say 


anything.” 
“T haven't I But I’m going 


I haven't. 
to say it.” Her hand tightened swift 





over his anew. “And then afterward 
you want to consider it unsaid = “o 
had to begin again. 

“Oh, say it,” she murmured, “say 

“Then I will, and it’s this, t 

om the first time I saw you 
even spoke to you I thought you were 
the finest girl I’d ever seen. I—I kept 
away fiom you—for reasons. And | 
oughtn't to be—be saying things now. But 
I—I cared for you all the time—and a 
ways more—and now—QOh, I love yor 


that’s all, and I always will—and if you'l 
only give me a little time—I 
and absurd it is of me 

You know what my 
at The House 


and residence! 


feel every 
minute how crazy 
to be speaking now 
income is—or was about 
six hundred a yea) And 
now I don’t know that I can go on taking 
that. In a sense I haven't any future at 
all 1 

“You have. You 
knows you have.” 


what I'd 


have Every ore 


“Not but make one soo 


enough, some way, if only—if only ye 


“T love you,” she said, and now she ha 


both Ais hands in hers. “I always have 
and I always will.” 
“Oh, you can’t—you couldn’t!” 
“Tecan't!” She laughed at him 
you know!” 
“And I’ve no 


I ook he re, 


right whatever to say it 
now when I have made m\ 
future 
“Maybe,” 
Anyway. you've made mine.” 
“Oh, D. Hope—Daphne! Love!” An¢ 
his arms were around her. 


she said, “you have made 


she caught his finge: 
enlaced 


| UT even ther 
again, 
them within hers. 
“Oh, you've said it now. 
never get away from it.” 
“But I must. And listen—when I have 
made my future—really—won’t you let 
come to you and say it then? It 


and imprisoned and 


And you ca 


me just 

it isn't just the question of money. v« 
know 

“I told you long ago that you have more 
than I have.” And she laughed again. 

“Well, say you have But there’s 
there’s the very position I’m in now—I 
mean if McGloyne had had his way I suy 
pose at the moment I’d be in the 
Tombs.” 

“Yes, ard I. I'd be 


there 


present 


with you! Ever 


She stopped Some one was openi! 
the street door below. 

It was the Doctor 

“Oh, I can’t see him again, now.” che 
said, “not to-r ight.” 


Irom the little study a door gave access 
to the rear landing, and, still holding Wi! 
lings’ hand in hers, she slipped out to it. 

“Tell him about it for me—I mean about 
the promise—and that it was just that 
Zancray thing again. I’ll—I’ll talk t 
him, myself, in the morning.” 

Continued on page 6% 
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A recent photo 
graph of Dr. Sear- 
lett-Synge, one of 
the most remark 
able Canadiar 


momen, 


One 


F late, 

consider- 

able in- 
terest has cen- 
tred around the first Wo- 
man’s Volunteer Reserve 
Corps that has been 
formed in the Dominion. 
When war was declared, Dr. the’ Hon- 
orable Ella Scarlett-Synge, of Vancou- 
ver, who is a member of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, undertook to train 
thirty women in the prescribed course 
of that organization. After four months, 
these members who had completed the 
work, offered themselves as the nuc- 
leus of a Woman’s Volunteer Corps, the 
object of which would be to provide a 
disciplined body of women of the ages 
from twenty to forty who, in case of an 
invasion, would be able to release men 
for the more onerous duties of the firing- 
line. These women would be prepared to 
guard and defend the coast line, bridges 
and railways, and would be trained to 
cope intelligently with all kinds of emer- 
gencies, having regard especially to those 
liable to occur in the time of war. 

The movement became popular almost 
at once and several hundred women, after 
passing the required medical inspection, 
were enrolled for service. Classes were 
formed in military, physical and ambu- 










A Sketch of Dr. the Hon. Ella Scarlett-Synge 


By MRS. ARTHUR MURPHY 


(Jane y ¢ ‘anuck) 


lance drill; despatch-bearing, club-ewing- 
ing, motor-car driving and repairing, rid- 
ing, interpreting, stenography, camp- 
cookery, oven construction, signalling and 
telegraphy. A course of lectures is given 
to the volunteers in first-aid, in sanitation 
and in hygiene. Mr. Ronald Adair, the 
champion wrestler of Australia, was en- 
gaged to give instruction in ju-jitsu, and 
Professor Fujita in fencing. 

On the formation of this corps, it was 
urged by certain timid persons, that if 
women were taught the use of the rifle, 
this might encourage them in individual 
sniping at the enemy and that some das- 
tardly reprisals might occur, as followed 
such alleged acts in Belgium. Dr. Synge 
contends that this argument is erroneous 
and that the effect of training will, in 
reality, act rather as a deterrent than an 
incentive. In the first place, she pointed 
out, women would not be armed except in 
the event of the government accepting 
their services. and the second place, that 
the sense of discipline inculeated would 


She w generous, 
quick-witted and 
far-seeing with a 
character remark- 
able for its lov- 
able, positive qua- 


lities. 


against any in- 
dividual and 
unauthorized 
action, such as is liable to 
occur in moments of 
danger and _ excitement 
among unorganized per- 
sons. They further urged that even 
if the corps were never used for the 
primary object of its formation, the 
co-operation among the women, and the 
training they received, would be of un- 
deniable good, both to themselves and 
the community at large. If the Bel- 
gian women had known the art of ju- 
jitsu and had been trained in the use 
of firearms, they would not so frequently 
have been the victims of the savagery to 
which they were subjected by their con- 
querors. 

A similar Volunteer Reserve Corps was 
organized in London, England, at the out- 
break of the war, under the auspices of 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 
The Colonel-in-Chief of this organization 
is the Viscountess Castlereagh; the Hon- 
orary Colonel, the Honorable Evelina 
Haverfield, who is a sister of Doctor 
Synge, while Lady Wolseley has given her 
gracious patronage. 

The Honorable Ella Scarlett-Syng2 
comes of fighting stock; one of her an- 
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cestors being the General Scarlett mention- 
ed by Tennyson in “The Charge of the 
Heavy Brigade,” at Balaklava. The Scar- 
letts have served their country in every 
notable battle in the last century, and sev- 
eral of the members of the family have 
already given up their lives in the present 
war with Germany. 

Dr. Synge’s father, Lord Abinger, 
who was a Colonel in the Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, as a young man, spent some 
time in Canada where he met and married 
Helen Magruder, a Virginia girl, the 
daughter of General Magruder, of the 
Confederate Army, and a niece of Com- 
modore Magruder. This was at the time 
of the Southern War when General Ma- 
gruder had sent his family to Canada for 
safety. Helen, the Dowager Lady Abin- 
ger, who was a highly cultured and 
rarely beautiful woman, died in February 
last at her London residence. 

In 1901, at the time -f the Boer War, 
the subject of our sketch was sent by the 
Colonial Office to South Africa as Civil 
Surgeon to the Refugee Camps. After- 
wards, she served with especial distinc- 
tion on the Concentration Camp Commis- 
sion appointed by the British Government. 
On her return to England, Dr. Synge stud- 
ied for a year at the Dublin College of 
Physicians for the Diploma of Public 
Health, which she took with honors. In- 
deed, one of the most marked features of 
Dr. Synge’s career is 
her passion for pass- 
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ment, she became terror stricken and 
stood as though rooted to the spot. It 
seemed but the fraction of a second till 
her rescuer had her safe on the pavement 
and was herself striding down the street 
as though to catch a train. “Don’t you 
think you had better wait for me?” I 
panted out. “I’m not to blame for catch- 
ing you in the act.” 

It seemed a foolish remark to make, but, 
having known Dr. Synge for years, and 
having had the honorable satisfaction of 
her friendship, I had no need to be told 
that she was hurrying away from the re- 
cognition of her own splendid action. 

“Fool! that’s what I am,” she replied 
with some heat, “Fool! Fool!” 

“Yes!” said I, “the military experts de- 
clare that when a man earns a Victoria 
Cross, his foolhardiness has also earned 
him a flogging. It appears his life is con- 
sidered to be the property of the state and 
that he has no right to jeopardize it.” 

“Stop it!” she replied with an assumed 
indifference equally calculated to cover 
her tenderness of heart and to deceive the 
unwary listener. “Stop it! Any doctor who 
goes around the streets spoiling her own 
practice, the way I’ve done deserves noth- 
ing short of a trial by court-martial.” 


W HILE one of the most skilful of sur- 
geons and a clever diagnostician, 
Dr. Synge believes that apart from cases 


We must hope so anyway, in that the 
world progresses.” 

As a persistent exponent of this doc 
trine, Dr. Synge has encountered not a 
little opposition from some physicians of 
the sterner sex. As a general thing, she 
has been content to pursue the even tenor 
of her way without retort, but on one « 
casion she was heard to remark: “Men al- 
ways claim precedence till science shows 
the folly of it. Virgil says in writing of 
the bees, ‘When the Kings lead forth the 
first swarms,’ whereas the bees have only 


queens.” 

With her own patients, this laughter- 
loving lady generally practises what she 
preaches. “Sick are you?” she will say 
to a patient who has the honorable satis 
faction of her friendship, above mention- 
ed. “Can’t you employ yourself better 
than that? To-morrow morning we will 
ride down the Fort Trail. In the mean- 
while, I order a sinapism and a day in 
bed.” 

Now a sinapism—the uninstructed must 
be told—while a most formidable instru- 
ment, is, in the last analysis, nothing more 
or less than the old-fashioned brand of 
the thick mustard poultice. The patient 
was always able to ride the next day, and 
always had to, no matter what the weath- 
er, for a wry-mouthed morning or an ill- 
boding sky had no terrors for this finely- 
compelling doctor. “There is no such a 
thing as ‘good’ weath 
er or ‘bad’ weather. 





ing examinations. She 
has taken post-gradu- 
ate courses in several 
of the British and 
European Universities 
while, on this side of 
the Atlantic, she has 
taken courses in Cali- 
fornia and at the Poly- 
clinic in Chicago. At 
the time of the cele- 
brated Hazzard mur- 
der trial at Seattle, she 
was summoned to 
Court ‘as a_ medical 
authority, winning for 
herself the highest 
encomiums of the press 
and the profession. 

In Canada, she has 
taken the examina- 
tions of the Provincial 
Roards of Alberta an 1 
British Columbia. At 
present, she is practis- 
ing her profession with 
marked succes: in t e City of Varco ver. 
When we consider Dr. Synge’s arduous 
and varied labors and the active useful life 
she has chosen in preference to the lei- 
surely one so generally affected by other 
women of wealth and rank, we must as- 
suredly acknowledge that she happily de- 
monstrates in her own person, the motto 
of the Abinger arms: Suis stat viribus— 
“He stands by his own strength.” 


T was this family motto I thought of 
one evening last year when, on a 
crowded thoroughfare in Vancouver, I 
saw Dr. Synge drag a young girl from 
between a motor car anda trolley. When, 
of a sudden, the girl realized her predica- 








Only delicate people 
recognize such distine 
tions,” she would say. 

And so it was our 
wont to negotiate the 
long trails of the north 
where it seems that in- 
finite energies are at 
the disposal of the 
rider for the taking of 
them. Happy is the 
ailing woman who has 
been fortunate to have 
such a country and 
such a physician. 


;* OR several years, 
Dr. Synge lived in 
Edmonton 
Saturday evenings, 
she held what was pro- 


where, on 





The Red Cross Unit of the Women’s Vol- 
unteer Reserve of Vancouver, on parade, 


of accident, the health of the community 
would be better looked after if placed en- 
tirely in the care of trained sanitarians. 
“Our policy to-day,” she declares, “is to 
cure disease after we have it. How far 
easier it would be to prevent disease aris- 
ing. If the people could only be taught 
that ill-health is largely a condition of 
heredity, environment, and of their own 
physical sins, half the battle would be 
won. Of course, there will always be de- 
liberate and persistent sinners who squan- 
der their strength regardless of con- 
siderations and for such opium, digitalis, 
and aconite must be prescribed but, by 
degrees, even these may come to learn 
something of health as an exact science. 


bably the nearest ap- 
proach to an old-world 
salon ever held in Al- 
berta’s capital. It is 
true that her rooms 
were sometimes inconveniently crowded 
and that teacups were at a premium 
but one might depend on the com- 
pany being congenial. But, alas and alas! 
Agnes Deans Cameron is dead, and Kathe- 
rine Hughes and other of the writer-folk, 
because of their unsure ways, have loit- 
ered off to other lands. 

In person, Dr. the Honorable Ella Scar- 
lett-Synge is generous, quick-witted and 
far-seeing with a character remarkable 
for its lovable, positive qualities. She has an 
entire freedom from affectation or “side.” 
They are these qualities which, more than 
any others, have made for her success 
as a practitioner and her marked value as 
a public spirited citizen. 
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Dandy Rykert: 


RCHITECTURE was at low tide, 

Commissions were _ lamentably 
The money squeeze of war 
had embarrassed many business men and 
house building was postponed. Yet Ryk- 
ert got a job. He had a way with him. 
He walked into our office, removed his hat 
nonchalantly and said with some indiffer- 
ence: “I am the best architectura! drafts- 
man in this country. I planned and super- 
vised St. Peter’s Church, Montreal, under 
McGregor and Barton. You can have me 
for $100 a month.” 

Mr. Leonard had seen St. Peter’s. More 
still, he looked into a pair of compelling, 
f-assured brown eyes. “Why did you 
leave McGregor?” he asked. 

The applicant was ready. “I did not 
ask why you fired your last draftsman.” 

The Chief grunted. “That would be a 
long story,” he replied. 

“Mine is a short one,” said Rykert, 
putting on his hat, “but I have no time to 
tell it.” He turned toward the door. 


scarce. 





se 


“Don’t go,” said the Chief, smiling. 
“Come around to-morrow and show me 
what you can do. If you are competent 

well, I shall ask no questions.” 


2 iy epenes David Rykert. Next morning 
he was established. By noon he was 
an institution. The progress seemed a bit 
rapid to me, Redfern Holloway, bald, 
steady and mediocre. By slow degrees, 
by more and more, I had won the place 
of general office man at Leonard and Leon- 
ard’s. The vagaries of artists always 
seemed to me inexplicable, if not un- 
canny. Rykert differed from some drafts- 
men I had known. He had ivory-handled 
instruments, but he called them tools. He 
never mentioned his art, nor his profes- 
sion. It was his job. Yet he could draw 
a circle freehand which would shame most 
designers. His lines were not only 
straight, but even. Without the “T” 
square he could erect a right angle which 
“proved.” His sketching was like the 
finished drawing of other men and he bor- 
rowed a quarter from me for cigarettes. 
He had the spirit of art, without the name 
thereof. 

Smoking in the office was prohibited, 
Mr. Leonard; would have protested, but 
he saw Rykert’s drawing and was discreet 
No one else dared to smoke. The new 
man’s very calmness was fascinating as 
he sat by the window and threw the butts 
into the street. Two lean fingers were 
saffron stained. His face was dark, alert 
and almost handsome. His hair was short, 
his brow broad, his nostrils wide, his chin 
square, but his lips were full and sensu- 
ous. His eyes were brown gimlets, de- 
signed originally for a professor of hypno- 
tism, but by some mischance of nature 
bestowed upon an architect, surveyor and 
civil engineer with a taste for change. 

‘Reaily. I don’t know what there is foi 
you to do,” said the Chief, a little em- 
barrassed. 

“Something will turn up,” said Ryk- 
ert. “It is my luck.” 


By J. E. 


HAT very afternoon Mrs. Ted Mark- 

ham called. For an hour she was in 
the private office. Kitty King, the steno- 
grapher, said she brought a big commis- 
sion. Pressed for details, Kitty was 
vague. “She has a blue velvet suit, with 
white fur trimming,” said Kitty, “and 
the sweetest hat! I think it is a sin.” 
Rykert looked up inquiringly. Then it 
was explained that Mrs. Markham’s 
widowhood was comparatively recent. 
Scarcely two years had passed since Ted’s 
motor had skidded. “I don’t think she 
ever loved him,” said Kitty. 

Rykert lit another cigarette. ‘“Weal- 
thy?” he asked. We nodded. “How 
much?” I said that the succession dues 
on the estate were $90,000. “She must 
have loved him,” was the cynical judg- 
ment. “A girl would love any one with 
half a million.” 

“It’s not true,” said Kitty stoutly. She 
was a romantic little thing, and “kept 
company” with a High School teacher; 
which, perhaps, is the final test of disin- 
terested affection. 

“She has a fine car,” said Rykert, star- 
ing out of the window carelessly. “Won- 
der what she wants.” 

It was a Muskoka home. She owned 
an island and desired something special— 
in cobblestone. So said the Chief as he 
turned over the instructions to Rykert 
and suggested a rough plan and a sketch. 

“She wants eighteen closets for sure,” 
said Mr. Leonard, “and as many ‘cubby 
holes’ as you can work in.” 

Rykert sniffed. “Cobblestones?” he 
said disdainfully. “An island of pink 
Laurentian granite under her nose, and 
she wants cobblestones!” 

“IT suppose it can be done,” said Mr. 
Leonard. 

“All right. You do it,” returned Ryk- 
ert. It seemed bold. 

“Some artistic things have been done 
with cobblestones.” ventured the Chief, 
with surprising mildness. 

“Huh,” was the re‘oinder. “Common 
sense is a better guide. If a woman has 
diamond ear drops, you don’t buy her 
coral ones.” 

“You will do the sketch, Mr. Rykert?” 
inquired the Chief. 

“I'll try her with granite and lime- 
stone,” was the reply. 

“Very well, but I warn you, Mrs. Ted 
is a determined woman.” Mr. Leonard 
sighed and withdrew to his room. 


HE office boy, also a first year ap- 
prentice, ventured the sotto voce 
comment that this new guy had his nerve 
with him. The fact was undoubted. The 
reason for the Chief's mildness was not 
made clear to me until I met Briggs one 
day at lunch. He was with the Stopford 
firm, our chief rival. “I hear that Dandy 
Rykert is in your office,” he began. 
Then came a flood of narration concern- 


A ROMANCE WITH A 
BUSINESS SETTING 


MIDDLETON 


ing Rykert’s career. He had the reputa- 
tion of going straight for months at a 
time and then blowing up. His tempera- 
ment when on a “tear” was unique. He 
was credited with swimming St. Mary’s 
current at Montreal, destroying a piano 
because the upper B flat jingled, and 
preaching on a street corner. All these 
and other tales, rich in imagery and not 
lacking in charm, were told by a chuckling 
and sometimes profane Briggs. 

I was inclined to think them exaggera- 
tions. Rykert, I believed, was too care- 
ful about his boots, too anxious over the 
creases in his trousers to display such 
primordial and hot-brained instincts. Yet 
many and frequent had been his jobs. 
Vancouver, Calgary, Regina, Butte, Oma- 
ha, Chicago, Buffalo, Winnipeg—he knew 
every office in each of these cities and 
a dozen more. He let drop no hint of the 
high lights on his architectural experi- 
ence, but his anecdotes were varied and 
cosmopolitan. “Don’t call this an art,” he 
would say. “It is a trade and an infern- 
ally poor one. It is a business, with cus- 
tomers coming behind the counters and 
messing up the stock.” He growled at the 
five orders which stand like five little tin 
gods in every architect’s office. He 
hooted at the modern idea of copying the 
Pantheon and calling the result a bank. 

Mrs. Markham’s trial sketch grew 
rapidly. Ground plan, elevations and a 
dashing water-color were soon completed. 
The Chief did not say much, merely shook 
his head and smiled. The sketch was 
superb. 

“It is like this, Red,” Rykert remarked 
one day;—we were familiar now—“cob- 
lestones are for meadow lands, farm- 
houses and country clubs. Rock for the 
north, brick for the city. A stone office 
in a brick yard would be as stupid as cob- 
blestones in Muskoka.” “I hope you can 
convince her,” I said. He merely whistled. 


~ HE came at noon when Kitty and the 

office boy were at lunch and when I 
was revising a specification. The cold 
observation of a matured bachelor has 
convinced me that a widow who takes an 
interest in life is the noblest work of God. 
Mrs. Markham was a true blonde. She 
dressed, as the prophets of Baal called 
upon their god, with complete devotion to 
the business in hand. She walked in full 
confidence of her position. Ted had been 
in politics—up to the neck. A few sea- 
sons at Ottawa had polished his nerve 
and given his wife the carriage of a 
Countess. Here she was, approaching the 
age of supreme excellence, a young girl 
of thirty with a figure—which she knew 
all about—with slight curls on her fore- 
head, and with eyes to be adored. 

The Chief brought her in and Rykert 
was presented, suddenly, and before he 
had obtained a private view. A flare of 
crimson leaped to his dark cheek and his 
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sharp eyes glinted with enthusiasm. After 
the commonplaces of corversation he 
spread the plans before the lovely client 
and awaited her verdict. 

“TI think I said cobblestones,” she said, 
before Rykert was ready. “At least | 
meant cobblestones. They are too delici- 
ous!” 

“T am so bold as to believe that quarry 
stone would be better,” said Rykert, point- 
ing to his water-color, “but if you prefer 
cobblestones 

“Oh, oh!” she gasped. “I never dream 
ed of anything so sweet.” 

“This is a boathouse,” explained Rykert, 
“and this a shelter bridge. It will make 
a good lee pool for the motor boat or yacht. 
All the rooms have a southern exposure. 
This is an open air dormitory.” 

“But the cost?” 

“Thirty thousand will do it,” said the 
Chief. 

“Can I have all the closets I want?” 

Mr. Leonard laughed. “My dear Mrs. 
Markham,” he said, “you can not. But 
you can have all you need.” She pouted. 





Rykert with a young man’s gallantry 
came to the rescue. “Say how many you 
want. I will put them in.” 

“Settle it yourselves,” said the Chief, 
smiling with singular sweetness as he 
went to answer a telephone call. 

“IT have some ideas for decoration,” 
said Rykert, “which might please you. 
If you could give me some time J] would 
like to explain the plan more fully.” It 
seemed to me that he was less composed 
than usual. 

Mrs. Ted had the confidential manner 
brought to high perfection. She almost 
cooed as she looked into Dandy’s eyes. 
“That would be so sweet of you. Dine 
with us to-morrow evening at seven.” 


HUS many things began. One swift 

impulse! One unmeasured word! 
Yet Mrs. Markham was not a promiscu- 
ous person. A long training in the calm, 
semi-English society of Canada made her 
sparing in entertainment and choice i: 
the selection of guests. Political friends. 
school friends, fellow regents of the In- 
fants’ Orphanage, and musicians were 
her intimates. These, with her brothe 
Denzil Howe, the lawyer, and the Hon. 
Jerry Duffy, her husband’s executor, made 
her social circle. And Rykert was 
among the chosen. 

He was not properly impressed with the 
honor. Next day he did not even men 
tion the dinner. But he went to the Mark- 
ham home again, and yet again. Kitty 
began recording telephone messages, “‘Ask 
Mr. Rykert to speak,” or “Will Mr. 
Rykert call this afternoon at the tea 
hour?” It seemed to me that, while the de- 
tail drawings were in progress, Rykert 
was a_ consulting architect, visiting 
clients at their homes. The situation was 
entertainfhe. The drafting room became 
a nest of humorists, all making sly re- 
marks about widows and deserving archi- 
tects. I, as an elder brother at the office 
ventured one day to whistle four bars 
of the Mendelssohn wedding march. 

“You are a lot of prize kidders, aren’t 
you?” said Dandy with a patronizing 
smile. But then he sighed—so quietly 
that I alone discerned it. 
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RS. TED thought he ought to visit 

the Island. The summer was young 
and the lake transportation as yet im- 
perfect. He planned to go on Friday night 
20 as to catch the infrequent boat which 
made the round trip possible on a Satur- 
day, but impossible on any other day. As 
Mr. Leonard had some fag ends of sur- 
veying to be done in the mining country 
farther north, Rykert undertook the task 
and prepared for a week’s absence. He 
packed chain and theodolite. Chainmen, 
he thought, could be picked up at Cobalt, 
where languid genius in various forms 
perpetually awaits recognition. 

On Friday afternoon, an hour before 
train time, the office door was successively 
filled by two obtrusive personalities. Mr. 
Denzil Howe, clean shaven, prosperous 
and dignified, was followed by the more 
unctuous Jerry Duffy. We had a counte 
a foot wide where a draftsman could 
meet a visitor. Kitty and the rest of the 
staff had gone for the day. 

“Mr. Rykert,” said Howe. “We want a 
consultation on a private matter. Per 
haps this gentleman s 

“Certainly,” I said, and started for the 


nall door. 


“Don’t go, Red,” said Dandy. “Stick 
around.” 
“Ah I said a private matter,” re 


peated Mr. Howe, who had-a belligerent 
eye. 

“Then what does Mr. Duffy want?” re 
turned Rykert. There was some latent 
hostility in my friend’s manner 

“Mr. Duffy is associated with me,” 
snapped Mr. Howe, after clearing his 
legal throat. 

“And Mr. Holloway is associated with 
me,” rejoined Rykert with a smile. “Fire 
ahead.” 

Twice the lawyer coughed in minatory 
manner. “Sir,” he began, “I am here to 
say, with regret, that your persistent 
attentions to a certain lady are causing 
remark. It is necessary that they cease.” 

There was a cold silence. Rykert’s lips 
were tightly pressed. 

“T need scarcely add,” continued Mr. 
Howe with great dependence upon the 
forensic manner, “that the lady is too 
highly placed to be made the subject of 
vulgar gossip or club slander. As her 
only defender I feel impelled to say that 
no common adventurer will have any suc 
cess in deceiving me or the executor of the 
estate.” He glanced at Mr. Duffy, who 
fixed his eye-teeth more firmly into a fat 
cigar and heaved a regretful sigh. 


YKERT’S eyes were half shut. With 

his right hand he held the back of a 
chair, and I noticed the gleaming white 
ness of his knuckles. “Anything more?” 
he asked sharply. 

“You have had an interesting career 
Mr. Rykert. I have taken the trouble to 
look it up. I deeply regret to say that I 
have records of a conviction in Moose Jaw 
for disorderly conduct. There was some 
thing off color in Port Arthur, too, assault, 
I believe.” 

“Yes,” said Rykert, “I hit a lawyer with 
a plum bob.” His voice grated on my ear. 
It was tense and unlike him. 

“Of course,” the lawyer continued with 
a satirical bow, “the facts have been laid 


before the lady, and while, naturally, she 
is blinded by your talen i 

The lady’s name had not been me: 
tioned so far. Rykert was less discreet 
*Did Mrs. Markham send you here to-day 
or did you come of your own motion?” 

“Well—ah began Howe. 

“Don’t lie, if you can avoid it,” sa 
Rykert through his teeth. 

“T was about to say that I am here a 
her next friend.” 

“At her request?” persisted the drafts 
man. 

“Not at her direct 1equest, perhaps, 
admitted Howe. 

Rykert turned swiftly to Duffy. “How 
about you?” he asked. “Are you here o 
spec, too?” He had startled Mr. Duffy 
and that statesman had jarred an inct 
of white ash from his cigar 

*“Well—not to put too fine a point or 


yes. 

“She is her own mistress,”’ said Rykert 

“True,” Howe replied,” but our joint 
advice is of great weight. great weight 


ir. Bear that in mind.” 


“You want an answer, I suppose 
mused my friend ‘I'll give you one 
You can go to hell and shut the doo 


after you 


“HE.esultant spluttering soon ended 


and the prominent citizens were upo 


the street. The angry how! of their moto 
choed fa Rykert clapped me o 
houlder and smiled. He was far les 
concerned than I 

“Red,” he breathed “Not a word 
this!” 

“Of course not,” I said. 


“Here is my 
card. As soon as I am gone, send tw 
dozen roses to Mrs. Markham—in my) 
name. From this minute I am a candi 
date, d’ye hear, a candidate. When I get 
rack, my boy, I'll show you some speed.” 

And away he went, his joyous head up 


“Look,” he continued. 


ifted to the June louds 


Mrs. Ted called once—with a letter for 
my friend. She must have been appreher 
sive of interference to bring it herself 
There was also a decision in her demeano 
which did not invite confidence. I locked 
the letter in my desk and promised to give 
it to Dandy as soon as he returned. 

The week lengthened into nine day: 
Then came a telegram from our Haile 
bury agént. “Your man Rykert cele 
brating. Raising Cain.” 

The Chief was bitterly disappointed 
“There is no knowing how far he will go.” 
he said. “His reputation amongst the 
architects does not give me much hope 
You had better go north.” So I wag sent 
to assemble our instruments and, if pos 
sible, snatch a brand from the fires. 


FOUND my man asleep in a Haileybury 

barber shop. While I got shaved the 
barber recounted an Odyssey. Rykert and 
an American mining engineer from Ne 
vada had armed a solemn Swede miner, 
seven feet high, with a pick, and appointed 
him special guard. Thus immune from 
attack they tore through the town from 
the Methodist prayer meeting to the town 
council, and from the Haileybury Club to 
the Ladies’ Red Cross Guild. With the 


Continued on page 67. 
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travelling 


HE public 

+ | + b | ‘ 
akes a great deal fou 
granted. Its attitude 

is simply one 

acceptance, and the 

point of excellence to which travelling con- 


By 


supreme 


to convenience, 


casual 


ditions have been brought, whether it be 
fron questio of speed, of comfortable 
quarters, of constant timeliness or excel 


lent cuisine arrangements, is taken as a 
natter of course. Ags you sit in your chair 
n the Pullman on a transcontinental jour- 
ney and listen to the carefully-toned ac- 
ents of the steward announcing that dir 

er is ready to serve, you are really receiv- 
invitation to view the achieving of 
a modern miracle, a miracle of efficiency. 
You take your seat at the mahogany table. 
Here it very heart of the Rockies. 
mayhap, you have before you snowy linen. 
You are conscious of the sweet fragrance 
of rare flowers. The silver is aglint. The 
glassware, flashing and sparkling in the 
sun which streams through the window, 
reminds you of some luxuriously appoint- 
ed hotel. How do they come to be here? 
Food is chosen from as many provinces 
as there are courses on the menu, and yet, 
everything, perfect, choice and complete is 
before you here, sitting in a moving trai: 
hours before the next stop. 





— 
ng an 


the 


OW does it all come about? The basi: 
H reason is system, organization, effi 
ciency. Purchasing in sufficient yet not 
prodigal quantities of foodstuffs is a big 





Feeding the Travelling Public 


HUGH 


A. 


item. It is done entirely from one central 
office. A chain of farms and truck gar- 
dens, stretched across the country, yields 
their quota of fruit and vegetables. Wines 
and liquors are bought from stores known 
and selected and stationed at regular in- 
tervals from coast to coast. Cigars are 
imported from Havana. Bake shops, 
where bakers know their jobs, are more 
cogs in yet another chain. 

These things—and they are typical of 
the whole range of foods necessary—are 
harbored in storerooms, owned and oper- 
ated by the railroad company. The store- 
are well built concrete and brick 
buildings. Storage rooms are regulated 
to a nicety as to temperature. ‘ Cigar and 
cigarettes are housed by a specially con 
structed humidor in each of these store 
rooms; a hygrometer keeps them moist 
enough to meet the taste of the most ex- 
acting connoisseur. Liquors, ales and so 
forth are so kept, in special vaults, in 
these general storerooms, that they are 
properly chilled. All meats are brought 
from tried and trusted sources, then con- 
signed to refrigerators in the storerooms 
Thus Manitoba-fed beef will be bought in 
Manitoba, and hung in the Winnipeg 
storeroom to mature for fourteen days 
before it goes on the car. Poultry is spe- 
cially fed and raised for the railroad; 


E. 


roonis 








-— dairy supplies are on order all 

ij S the time from special farmers; 

eggs are procured by the same 

careful system of purchasing 

and taken care of in these storerooms, til] 
wanted. 


i= 


The storerooms are maintained by the 
railway company and must be run with 
a minimum of loss. On the other hand, 
they must be ready any moment to make 
up an order for an incoming train. 


The scientific precision which is the 
fundamental of the management of the 
storeroom is duplicated on the train. The 


storerooms themselves are at intervals of 
about a day’s journey, say two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred miles apart. 
For at least that distance, and often more, 
the food is on the train, kept ir 
eratorettes, 
storerooms. 


refrig- 
tiny copies of those in the 


HE aspect of the dining car which ap 
peals to and puzzles most people is 
the question of how the meals can be pre- 
pared so well in such limited space. The 
dimensions of a diner are 70 feet by 9 
feet; which includes the tables space, 
the pantry, kitchen and all and 
storerooms. Obviously every inch of that 
area is used to the best purpose. The 
kitchen and pantry headquarters—to use 
a military term—are marvels of space 
utilization. 
This kitchen holds more for its 
than any room the writer ever saw. 


closets 


81ze 
It is 













The top shows a view of 
one of the storerooms 
maintained at regular 
intervals from coast to 
coast. 


21 feet long by 7 feet wide. There 
is kitchen furniture on both sides, 

so that the actual working space 

of the cooks is 21 feet long by 2 

feet 6 inches wide. The working 

of a whole dining car boils down 

to this: hundreds of meals a day are pre- 
pared in a space of 21 feet by 30 inches. 

As you enter the kitchen you come, first 
upon the butcher’s block. All meats are 
cut upon the train. A set of knives, and 
choppers, is in a pocket on the wall. Three 
bins come next. These contain flour, 
cooked rolls and cereals. They are fiat on 
the top, affording space for carving and 
general preparation of meals. Above 
them is another series of lockers. They 
are refrigerators, every one holding ice, 
which ig put in through the roof. They 
are all electric lighted and two electric 
fans keep fresh air circulating. An ex- 
haust fan removes heated air. Overhead, 
too, are three tanks for water connecting 
with a sink by pipes. 

The other side of the kitchen is the 
cooking side. There is a double stove with 
four ovens. Eight joints can be cooked on 
the broilers at once, or eight dishes of 
whatever is required. Charcoal is in a 
wooden bin next the stove. Asbestos lined 
plate warmers and a steam table keep 
plates and cooked food hot until time for 
serving. With an electric dishwasher, the 
dishes are washed and sterilized without 
hands ever touching them. The three 
cooks on every diner work from 5 in the 
morning till 10 at night. Two hours be- 
fore the meal the steward reports the 
probable number of “guests,” and the 
chef plans accordingly. 
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NX] EXT to the kitchen is the pantry 


which is even further removed from 
the dining car proper than the kitchen. 
Here all waiters come to shout their 
orders, through the little window in the 
kitchen. Here, too, they get all crockery 
and cutlery, which are on shelves and in 
cupboards. It is a little room seven or 
eight feet square and sometimes five 
waiters are there at once. 


4 


The preparation of menus is an im- 
portant matter. Weather is considered 
and the widest possible choice of foods 
offered. Ample provision is made for al! 
sizes of appetites and any number of them. 
On a standard dining car, which seats 
about thirty or thirty-five people, some 
thing like three to four hundred people 
can be served three meals a day, with 
ease. Ata pinch, seven or eight hundred 
have been served. 

If supplies run short, if more passen- 
gers turn up than has been allowed for, 
or if they display unusual appetites, the 
steward wires ahead to the next store 
room. Say the shortage is apparent in 
the morning and the city containing the 
storeroom is to be reached by six o’clock. 
Notice by telegram is given and, when 
the storeroom city is reached, the re- 
quested supplies are taken on board. Din- 
ning cars never run out of food. The pre- 
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The linen is supplied 
from the railway store- 
rooms as well as the 
food. 


sence of a storeroom ahead pre- 

cludes that possibility, unless a 

snow-storm holds up the train. In 

such an emergency the steward 13 

given absolute carte blanche to 

make the passengers as comfort- 
able as possible under the unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. He can dodge here and there 
until he fills up his cupboards. On one 
occasion last winter a snow blockade held 
up the train for some days. The steward 
and his helpers had to get across the Fra- 
ser River in buckets on overhead wires to 
get food enough for the unexpected em- 
erger cy. 


HE average dining car crew consists of 
one steward, three cooks, four waiters 
and one pantryman. You might go down 
to the Winnipeg train, as it is standing 
half an hour before starting from the 
Toronto station, and there see the steward 
at his place at the head of the car, the 
waiters, one between each two tables, i: 
spotless linen and clean boots, and with 
carefully trimmed hair, well manicured 
hands and clean teeth. These things are 
insisted upon just as rigidly as the excel 
lence in equipment of the car. An army of 
sewing and laundry women is maintained 
at each storeroom. It is their duty to tur: 
out the table linen and the linen suits 
which the men send them at the close of 
each trip, laundered and mended. 
Feeding the travelling public, therefore, 
is a business in itself; it necessitates a 
large number of employees and a costly 
plant. The result is the perennial perfec- 
tion of the dining car as we know it to-day 


How Infantile Paralysis Spreads 


? HE Rockefeller 
Institute for 
Medical Re- 

search has been appeal- 

ed to by so many phy- 
siclans and laymen for information and 
advice on the subject of infantile paralysis 
that it has seemed desirable to relate the 
facts of present knowledge concernir g 
certain highly pertinent aspects of the 
disease, together with deductions of prac- 
tical importance derived from them. 
Infantile paralysis is an infectious and 
communicable disease which is caused by 
the invasion of the central nervous organs 
the spinal cord and brain—of a minut 
filterable micro-organism which has now 
been secured in artificial culture and as 


“such is distinctly visible under the higher 


powers of the microscope. 

The virus of infantile paralysis, as the 
micro-organism causing it is termed, ex- 
ists constantly in the central nervous 
organs and upon the mucous membrane 
of the nose and throat and of the intes- 
tires in persons suffering from the dis 
ease; it occurs less frequently ir the other 
internal organs, and it has not been de- 
tected in the general circulating blood of 
patients 

HE virus enters the body, as a rule if 

not exclusively, by way of the mucous 
membrane of the nose and throat. Hav- 
ing gained entrance to those easily acces 
sible parts of the body, multiplication of 
the virus occurs there, after which it pene- 
trates to the brain and spinal cord by 
way of the lymphatic channels which con- 
nect the upper nasal membrane with te 
interior of the skull. Whether the virus 
ever enters the body in any other way is 
inknown. Certain experiments already 
alluded to make it possible that it may be 
inoculated into the b’ood by insects and 
other experiments have shown that under 
peculiar and extraordinary conditions it 
may in monkeys enter through the intes- 
tines. 

But while the latter two modes of érfec- 
tion may operate sometimes. observations 
upon human cases of infantile paralysis 
and upon animals all indicate that the 
main avenue of entrance of the virus into 
the body is by way of the upper respira- 
tory mucous membrane; that is, the mem- 
brane of the nose and throat. 

The physical properties of the virus of 
infantile paralysis adapt it well for con- 
veyance to the nose and throat. Being 
contained in their secretions, it is readily 
distributed by coughing, sneezing, kiss- 
ing and by means of fingers and articles 
contaminated with these secretions, as 
well as with the intestinal discharges. 
Moreover, as the virus is thrown off from 
the body mingled with the secretions, it 
withstands for a long time even the high- 
est summer temperatures, complete dry- 
ing, and even the action of weak chemi- 
cals, such as glycerin and carbolic acid, 
which destroy ordinary bacteria. 

Hence mere drying of the secretions is 
no protections on the contrary, as the 
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dried secretions may be converted into 
dust which is breathed into the nose and 
throat, they become a potential source of 
infection. The survival of the virus in 
the secretions is favored by weak day- 
light and darkness, and hindered by 
bright daylight and sunshine. It is read- 
ily destroyed by exposure to sunlight. 


“INCE epidemics of infantile paralysis 

always arise during the period of 
warm or summer weather they have been 
thought of as possibly being connected 
with or dependent on insect life. The 
blood-sucking insects have especially come 
under suspicion. Experiments have been 
made with biting flies, bedbugs, mosqui- 
toes and with lice. Neither mosquitoes 
nor lice seem able to take the virus from 
tre blood of infected monkeys or to re 
tain it for a time in a living state. In 
one instance bedbugs have been made to 
take up-the virus from the blood of mon- 
keys, but they did not convey it by biting 
to healthy monkeys. 

Cerigin experiments did indicate that 
the biting stable fly could both withdraw 
the virus from the blood of infected and 
reconvey it to the blood of healthy mon- 
keys, which became paralyzed. But more 
recent studies have failed to confirm the 
earlier ones. 


wx 


Moreover, experimentally 
inoculated monkeys differ in one way from 
human beings suffering from infantile 
paralysis, for while the virus may appear 
in the blood of the former it has never 
been detected in the blood of the latter. 
The ordinary or domestic fly may become 
contaminated with the virus contained in 
the secretions of the body and serve as 
the agent of its transportation to persons 
and to food with which it comes into 
contact. 

Domestic flies experimentally contamin- 
ated with the virus remain infective for 
forty-eight hours or longer. While our 
present knowledge excludes insects from 
being active agents in the dissemination 
of infantile paralysis they nevertheless 
fall under suspicion as being potential 
mechanical carriers of the virus of that 
disease. 


N°? all children and relatively few 
adults. are susceptible to infantile 
paralysis. Young children are more sus- 
ceptible. generally speaking. than older 
ones; but no age can be said to be abso- 
lutely insusceptible. When several chil- 
dren exist in a family or in a group, one 
or more may be affected, while the others 
escape or seem to escape. The closer the 
family or other groups are studied by 
physicians, the more numerous it now 
appears are the number of cases among 
them. This means that the term infantile 
paralysis is a misnomer, since the dis- 
ease arises without causing any paralysis 
whatever, or such slight and fleeting par- 
alysis as to be difficult of detection. 


The light or abortive 
cases, as they are called, 
indicate a greater gen- 
eral susceptibility than 
has always been recog- 
nized; and their discovery promises to 
have far-reaching consequences in respect 
to the means employed to limit the spread 
or eradicate foci of the disease. 

Like all other infectious diseases, in- 
fantile paralysis does not arise at once 
after exposure, but only after an inter- 
vening lapse of time called the period of 
incubation. This period is subject to 
wide limits of fluctuation, in certain in- 
stances it has been as short as two days, 
in others it has been two weeks or pos- 
sibly even longer. But the usual period 
does not exceed about eight days. 


M.D. 


ROBABLY the period at which the 

danger of communication is greatest 
is during the very early stages and acute 
stage of the disease. This statement must 
be made tentatively since it depends on 
inference, based on general knowledge 
of infection, rather than on demonstra- 
tion. Judging from experiments on ani- 
mals, the virus tends not to persist in 
the body longer than four or five weeks 
except in those exceptional instances in 
which chronic carriage is developed. 
Hence cases of infantile paralysis which 
have been kept under supervision for a 
period of six weeks from the onset of 
the symptoms may be regarded as prac 
tically free of danger. 

Infantile paralysis is one of the infec 
tious diseases in which insusceptibility is 
conferred by one attack. The evidence 
derived from experiments on monkeys is 
conclusive in showing that an infection 
which ends in recovery gives protection 
from a subsequent inoculation. Obser- 
vations upon human beings have brought 
out the same fact, which appears to be 
generally true, and to include all the 
forms of infantile paralysis, namely, the 
paralytic, meningeal, or abortive, which 
all confer immunity. 


T HE blood of normal peisons and 
monkeys is not capable of destroying 
or neutralizing the effect of the virus of 
infantile paralysis. The blood of persons 
or monkeys who have recovered from the 
disease is capable of destroying or neu- 
tralizing the effect of the virus. The 
insusceptibility or immunity to subsequent 
infection, whether occurring in human 
beings after exposure or monkeys after 
inoculation, rests on the presence of the 
destroying substances, the so-called im 
munity bodies, which arise in the inter- 
nal organs and are yielded to the blood. 
So long as these immunity bodies persist 
in the body protection is afforded, and 
their presence has been detected twenty 
years or even longer after recovery from 
infantile paralysis. Experiments have 
shown that the immunity bodies appear 
in the blood in the course of even the mild- 
est attack of the disease, which fact ex- 


Continued on page 90 
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Our Hope 


A f haracte r Ske ty h of Take Jones 
the Roumanian Ntatesman Who 


Has Declared for the Allie x 


[* Balkan politics, the hope of the Allies and 

the dread of the Germans, lie wrapped up 
in the personality of the Roumanian states- 
man, Take Jonescu, and there has been no 


+ 
t 





little speculation in some quarters as to whe- 
ther the man is merely a political leader or 
one who can be depended on to do things. This 
sketch from the Grande Revue of Paria, leaves 


a convincing impression of what we may ex- 





pect from Mr. Jonescu’s influence: 

In Rumania, we read, he is known intim- 
ately from one frontier to the other. He is 
beyond all doubt the most popular living Bal- 
kan personage. He is never spoken of as Mr 
Jonescu. Everybody refers to him as “Take.” 
Moreover, his popularity has in it the ele- 
ment of personal affection for the man be- 
There 
are other brilliant statesmen in Rumania. Mr 
Carp and Mr. Marghilorman are well known. 
Dare one affirm that they are as well be- 
loved? The cold fact is that they lack his 
personal ascendancy over the national heart 
and mind a tribute endorsed by even a criti- 
eal Austrian organ like the Vienna Zeit. 
When one catches sight of Take Jonescu, avers 
the writer in the Grande Revue, one instruc- 
tively bows to the man, whether one knows 
him or not; and when one has made his ac- 
quaintance---an easy matter to all 


sides devotion to the political leader. 


one learns 


in the Balkans 


» love him. He has no gesture of authority, 
o air of command. His deportment and his 
aspect combined suggest what Fenelon said 
of Saint-Simon: One must make an effort to 
keep from looking at him. His whole t 

radiates a current of human sympathy and 


ing 
£ 


his charm, while inexplicable, is universal 
He is pleasing not only to his countrymen, op- 
ponents and supporters alike, but he is be 
loved abroad. The late German diplomatist, 
Kiderlen-Wachter, kept two photographs al- 
that of William II. and that 


of Take Jonescu. The cold and distant Sir 


ways on his desk 


Edward Grey expands to Take Jonescu 
Charm, then, is the foundation of this in- 
describable character, a character compoun 
ed of the subtleties in personality, of the 
qualities of youth, sweetness, sincerity, the 


gift of pl 





asing that distinguished Take Jon 
escu as a boy, for in his student days at Buct 
arest he was the most popular man in his 








class, not to the students only, but to the pro 


fessors also. In his beautiful home on a wide 
avenue of the Rumanian capital hangs a por- 
trait of Take Jonescu at fourteen. The same 
caressing and limpid look of the eye survives 
to explain a mystery dealt with by de Mau- 
passant in one of his famous short stories 

the mystery of a charm inherited from a 
mother who had charm. Gaze into the por- 
trait of the mother of Take Jonescu and you 
understand the caressing and limpid glance 
in the eyes of the son. That glance is his 
strength and the explanation, perhaps, of the 
power he wields over those who meet it, a 
verdict not that of the French authority mere- 
ly, but of the Austrian one. The mystery of 
his charm is partly accounted for to the Par 


an student of it by the cosmopolitan culture 
he acquired when young, by the Latin tem 
perament, by the supple intelligence, the in 
stant comprehension of men and things. He 
$ intuitive, instinctive, inspired 


This Latinity of attitude to life, to things, 


to situations, emerges more and more as one 
gets to know Take Jonescu It was inborn 
but it became definite at Paris, whither the 
gifted Rumanian resorted in his youth as a 
student of the law. It was a glorious youth, 
the tradition of which lingers not only at the 

‘ient seat of learning which gave him a de 
gree, but in the Latin Quarters, where young 
Rumanians are left No wonder, then, if the 
ntellectual life of Take Jonescu be Frenct 


He reads the literature of France, he knows 


her painters and her scientists In the circle 





at once intimate and large which at Aix 
es-Bains gathered about Jean Lahor, Take 
Jonescu was the most enthusiastic worshipper 
the lamented poet How often has the 
reat Rumanian astonished a French audience 
y revelations of his intimate acquaintance 
with the thought of their country, its philoso 
phy, of which he was in every way the em 


bassador at Bucharest! Yet it would be in 
curate to describe Take Jonescu as a great 
Gallicized } 


a great European on every plane without the 





ian He is to this observer 
vices of the mere cosmopolite His knowledge 
intimate than his 
knowledge of things French 


of things English is no less 


Madame Take Jonescu is English and the 
fact explains the intimacy of the husband’ 
social relations in London. This may explain 
likewise the somewhat peculiar fact that, alone 
among great Balkan personalities, Take 
Jonescu is understood in Downing Street as 
well as in the Quai d’Orsay. He has loyalty, 
principle, energy, as well as the opportunism 
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and “realism” of Venizelos or Paschich. . He 
knows national character. He can conform 
to its idiosyncrasies without making the mis- 
take of those who find the French character 
more brilliant than substantial or the Eng- 
lish character more solid than ingenious. This 
capacity to adapt himself to the varying na- 
tional temperaments he encounters explains 
part of his importance in such a crisis as 
confronts him, explains part of his popu- 
larity. The true explanation is in the man’s 
character. It is essentially noble. The anec- 
dotes of his generosity that circulate through- 
out the Balkans make our French contempor- 
ary think of Lamartine. They remind one of 
our own Brandeis as he has been presented 
by many admiring writers. The great Ru- 
manian lawyer, although in receipt of huge 
fees, takes up the cases of the impoverished 
without a retainer. At the opening of his 
career he refused government post that he 
might practice in the courts. He has figured 
in the most important as well as in the most 
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sensational cases without adding to his wealth. 
His income from his profession is astonish- 
ingly small for one who ranks among the 
great lawyers of Europe. It is true that he 
has private means that render him inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. Jonescu is somewhat sensitive on the 
score of culture in the Balkans. The peoples 
there are civilized, he is prone to observe. 
They have their artists, their scientists, their 
schools, their great newspapers—-among the 
latter, by the way, being the widely circulated 
organ of Mr. Jonescu himself, the Roumanie. 
He is associated with the editorial policy of 
that daily, living in considerable intimacy 
with its staff and keeping in touch with even 
its book reviews and its chronicle of local 
events. In addition to his fame as a master 
of his native tongue, Mr. Take Jonescu writes 
an exquisite prose in French. He is very Latin 
in his combination of the journalist with the 
statesman. 


The Discipline of Children 


Right and Wrong Methods of Teach- 
ng Boys and Gri Is to Obey / 


S TEPHEN SMITH, Ph. D., Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Wash- 
ington, writing in Munsey’s Magazine, re- 
lates the following rather amusing incidents 
with some logical deductions therefrom. The 
fail to appeal to anyone 


article can scarcely 


interested in the ways of children. 

The other day I was on the rear platform 
of a street car when a woman and a small 
boy alighted. Before the mother could take 
her customary handhold upon the child, he 
had circled across the track immediately in 
front of a car coming at full speed in the 
opposite direction. There seemed to be no 
chance for the boy; but we all yelled, the 
motorman rang his bell, and something gal- 
vanized the lad into one last jump. When the 
car had passed, there he stood gazing after 





it exhibiting the same interested speculation 
as that with which a man in the trenches must 
contemplate the bullet-hole in his hat. 

The mother, seeing that fainting was no 
longer demanded, gathered herself together 
and charged down upon the boy with up- 
raised umbrella and inarticulate cries of rage. 
Taking her son thus by surprise, she managed 
to deliver several well-directed blows upon 
his head; but as the two disappeared around 
the corner, the boy seemed to be putting dis- 
tance between them, doubtless due to his 
carrying less weight. 

The mother had reacted spontaneously, as 
most of us usually do toward children’s mis- 
conduct If her method of discipline was 
the correct one in such a case, it was so only 
because instinct prompted it. Although this 
was to me a rather striking instance of un- 
systematic training, it was doubtless unusual 
only in point of being spectacular. 

By observing the training which lower ani- 
mals give their offspring, and the amount of 
foresight which they show in other matters, 
we must conclude that man alone disciplines 
his young with any conscious purpose of ad- 
justing them to their future. Among mam- 
mals, to be sure, the parents often interfere 
with the instincts of their infants in a way 
that might be described as the first efforts at 
training; but this is impulsive, like that of 
the mother with the umbrella. In man this 
interference is greatly increased, and the 


young are seldom allowed to cut the teeth 
of their instincts upon situations in which 
their parents do not play an interested part. 

When the race was in its infancy, training 
must have been dictated, not by any fore- 
sight as to its results upon the child when 
grown up, but rather by the expediency of the 
moment, as shown by the impulse of the par- 
ent to protect the child from immediate dan- 
gers or to suppress him when he became a 
nuisance. No longer living in tree-tops or 
rock shelters, we have supposedly passed be- 
yond this stage of home education, just as we 
have more certainly done so in the field of 
academic training. But, in fact, rock-shelter 
methods, which are often not without their 
merits, are to be found in the rough in any 
nursery. 

“Why do you not come when you are 
called?” you ask. 

Willie knows that you do not expect him to 
answer the question. No child ever has an- 





—Rehse, in New York World 


“Get off my doorstep!” 


swered it, and it would be spoiled for par- 
ents’ use if any child ever did. 

Suppose Willie were to say: 

“TI find, dear father, that the pooled results 
of prompt obedience to your summons are, on 
the whole, unsatisfactory. Looking back over 
the last half-dozen years, I recall but few in- 
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stances where the sound of my name issuing 
from the upper window of the old home has 
not been a harbinger of such ills as face- 
washings, spelling-lessons, and those tasks 
which, in the stories of farm life, are de- 
nominated ‘chores.’ Being but ten years old, 
I do not feel all the subtle motives for virtue 
that actuate you. I am, like Fido, a crea- 
ture of relatively simple impulses. Your 
method of training has overlooked this. Try 
it on Fido, and you will doubtless obtain con- 
gruous results.” 

But Willie does not say anything of the 
sort. Silence in this familiar situation is his 
best ally You sigh, and Willie sighs; and 
when you have sent him about his business, 
you reflect what ungrateful little scamps chil- 
dren are, anyhow. 

Why do nine men out of ten, with the 
“busy” sign hung outside the office door, obedi- 
ently reach for the phone whenever it rings? 
Because at the other end there may be an old 
friend whose voice would be welcome, or a 
client wishing to settle his bill, or some one 
about to communicate valuable information. 

Usually it is none of these. The great ma- 
jority of phone calls are annoying. We hang 
up the receiver with the sense of having al- 
most wholly spoiled several minutes which 
a short time before seemed available for better 
things. But the next time the bell rings we 
pause in our work—facing grimly the pos- 
sibility of forgetting forever our next idea 
and answer docilely. Who has not felt a 
slight ripple of regret as his secretary says: 

“Some one called you a moment ago, sir, 
but would not leave his number.” 

It is the sporting chance that fascinates. 

First, then, give a boy some reason to sus- 
tain a faltering hope that his summons is 
not of doleful portent. If he has not quite 
made up his mind to appear before you in a 
disappointed mood, with a little finesse you 
have him at your mercy. 

Next, teach him to regard prompt compli- 
ance with your request as a sort of fire- 
drill—an exercise which results in neither 
satisfaction nor annoyance to him, and the 
only ostensible purpose of which is to give 
him the opportunity of showing speed. A 
little training of this sort will break many 
a long-standing habit of slow obedience. 

A man whose business is to train animals 
for the stage once confided to me his method 
of working out the tricks which his pets were 
later to perform, and on account of which he 
has for years maintained profitable relations 
with the box-office. For a couple of weeks, 
or perhaps a month, after he has received a 
new dog, or monkey, or whatever it may be, 
he makes no effort to train it. He watches 
it, with a pad of paper and a pencil in his 
hand. He plays with it, and he takes notes. 
He records every spontaneous, natural act of 
the animal that might serve as a basis of a 
trick. This gives him his ideas, and he en- 
courages and recombines the creature's in- 
stinctive behavior until finally it is “per- 
forming.” 

I do not know whether the man is a 
parent or not, but, if so, he is probably a 
satisfactory one. We cannot successfully 
train any animal, whether it is a child or a 
performing seal, without knowing its instincts 
and using them in the process. 

One day, in the psychological laboratory of 
a university which has played an important 
part in developing the science of animal be- 
havior, one of the instructors pointed to a 
book by Bostock on the training of wild ani- 
mals, and remarked that in that volume there 
was contained a description of all the methods 
which a person engaged in the educaticn of 
children would find necessary. His statement, 
of course, was not strictly true. Had he said 
















































































that here were the rules of a certain part of 
child-training, he would have been correct 

There are least three principles of the 
edueation of animals which also apply to the 
teaching humans. One is spoken of above 
the necessity of working in the direction of in- 
stinctive development. 





A second is to make discipline invariable, so 
that the child or animal may not hope that 
to-day there may be an exception to the rule 
In this connection a word is in place as to 
the viciousness of- allowing children to de- 
velop the habit of teasing for indulgences, 
begging that rules be rescinded, or that pro- 
hibitions but just now announced be re- 
tracted. 

There are, to be sure, in every family too 
many children In other words, there is an 
absence of system. And this brings us to 
the third principle of animal-training—th 
the wiser animal will maintain the minimum 
of discipline, the very last that he can get 
along with To be forever told what to do 
gets on the nerves of even a lower animal, so 
we need hardly feel surprised when we find 
children rebellious toward their parents’ meti- 
culous and itemized control. 

We train an animal to form certain fixe: 
habits 


We feel that our training is success- 
ful in proportion to his following these habits 
blindly. But the child is a totally different 
organism We must give him such training 
that he will be able to react in new and ap- 
propriate ways to novel situations. He is an 
animal with a big brain. He should be en- 
couraged to reason, to be original, to make 
judgments for himself, and to defend them. 

Last spring a woman brought her boy to 
my office to ask advice as to the means of 
overcoming his sullenness and making him 
more dependable in performing his little 
duties about the house, which he sometimes 
neglected. The mother had a long talk with 
me, and I had a long talk with the boy; and 
I became pretty certain that what he needed 
was the chance to act occasionally on his own 
initiative. His every movement was thought 
out for him by his mother, who was a fier 
little women with marked executive ability 
and a compiete set of rules for keeping chil- 
dren in the straight and narrow path. 

Her volubility gave me no opportunity of 
scoring my point, and when she had left I 
felt that I was the only person who had 
gained much information from the interview; 
but a month later she came back. It seemed 
that we had worked a miracle in the boy's 
reformation. He did his work with joyous 
abandon, and no longer had spells of sullen- 





ness. Indeed, he had taken entire charge of 
the house ever since her last visit, as she, 
good lady, had been taken down with appen- 
dicitis, and was only now able to be up and 
about. What suggestion had we given the 
boy? Had we hypnotized him? At any rate 
she came to thank us. 

Now, how can you tell such a person to go 
back and have some more appendicitis for 
her boy’s own good? 

We observe with some astonishment that 
many well-behaved children amount to very 
little when grown up, and that many boister- 
ous and unruly youngesters, about whom we 
grimly prophesied much evil, take the lead 
und become interesting and successful men. 
The reason for this may be that the lad who 
in childhood is trained to give his parents no 
uneasiness often has most of his imagination 
and originality trained out of him in the pro- 
cess; whereas the boy whose parents fail to 
suppress him frequently develops useful self- 
reliance and resourcefulness. When a child 
gives his parents no trouble, it is usually a 
sign either that the parents are very unintel- 
ligent or that the child is ill. 

Our problem in training a boy is to find 
out how this young animal’s originality and 
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—Horris, in Puck 


“Can't oo talk?” 


capacity for reasoning may be developed at 
minimum inconvenience to the rest of the 
household. Without some inconvenience it can 
never be done. The solution seems to be 

to divide things that in some matters the child 
has almost entire responsibility, and m 

there work out his destiny unmolested, while 
in other matters he will be exposed to sug- 
gestion, and may seek advice without feeling 
bound to follow it, and in still others he will 





be trained to absolute obedience. 
In proportioning these degrees of re 
sibility, it is easy to err in either direction 


on- 





Too much “natural” education is as bad as 
too much blind obedience 

Not long ago I was visiting some friends 
whose three-year old boy is the subject of a 
certain system of training of which his par- 
ents had read in a book. They showed me 
the book. The idea was that you must aliow 
a child complete freedom of action, so that he 
may learn from the teaching of experience 
In this way, it was argued, his individuality 
would be best and most fully developed 

Certainly, my voung friend’s individuality 
showed no indication of being dwarfed It 
happened that I had recently bought 
thing I rarely do 





1 hat a 
Id me tu 





and something t« 





hang my new head-gear on the topmost part 
of the hat-rack. After the boy had discover 
ed in what packet I had candy 
never take candy to children; it makes tl 


by the way, 





look forward to your visits for the sake of 
the candy, and not on account of 


sonal charm-—he wandered off, pushing the 


your per 


rugs about with his father’s walking-stick 
And now he saw my hat 

He stood transfixed, while his little mind 
worked rapidly; and soon the right idea was 
milled out. As my hat came to earth, I ras¢ 
to salvage it; but his mether stopped m: 
saying: 

“Now don’t interfere with Johnny; he has 
some thought in his mind which we must let 
him develop for himself.” 

This proved to be true. He sat on the floor 
and poked his father’s stick through the 
crown of my hat—a result which he contem- 
plated with much satisfaction. 

Up to this point his parents’ system was 
fairly good; but here they failed, in that they 
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were not willing to let the situation work 
itself out to its “natural” conclusion. A wor!d 
including hats usually comprises owners 


well; but this boy, who was encouraged to 
learn of the world of inanimate things b 
handling them, and by noting the results, w 





sly protected from any acquaintance wit! 
the reaction of the average hat-owner wher 
his hat had been threaded on a walking-stick 
This suggests one of the shortcomings 
some of these systems of education by nitural 
They overlook the fact that th 


ection of society is a part of the c!} 1's «7 


inction 


vironment 











Or of most worthless principle 
given us iteur educators, yet one t 
has de acceptance, is that we should ver 

mar of a child’s questions as possibl 
at a cr i thus | trained » depend 
ipon other thinking which he ought 

o do for s absurd We should ask 
him mor questions than we do, and 

nswer fe ial ones. When he cannot 

nswer a question for himself, or when | 
ju I ho that he has given th natter 

me thought, he should be encouriuged to di 
( explanation with his parents 

To explain to a youngster why he is to 

irry out our directions in matters of routir 
obedience is the fir step in “spoiling” him 


Always make him understand, to be sure, thit 
ve shall be glad to make clear the reasons fo 
ir request after he has complied with it 

Praise him, but with infinite tact, for the 
pontaneou 
bitual. P 


subtlety, of the 


ions which you wish to make 





icly disapprove, but with utmost 
impulses you wish to d 
yurage 3ut in order to make your ap 
proval or scorn have any weight with him 
mniintain his confidence in your honesty and 

ir intelligence This can be done in one 
way only—by being honest and intelligent 
When you have established a sympathetic un- 
derstanding with a child, you may then con 
spire with him in good behavior, or in gener 
ous acts, or in hard work, or in constructive 
thinking—in all behavior, indeed, which you 
sh to develop in him. 





If a boy or girl has, in childhood, developed 
habits of original thought, nicely tempered 
by the perception of what sort of behavior is 
on various occasions appropriate, there comes 
a time in early adolescence when any intel 
By this awak- 


ening is meant the beginning of a love for the 


lectual awake ning 1s possible 


game of criticism, the birth of a lust after 


truth for its own sake, which is essential to 
ll adult intellectuality 
Such an intellectual 


rebirth is dependent 


If there are no dragons of do 


the sword-arm wither 





matism to be sl 
d the fee 


an ill into step with the common 
crowd along the roxd of tradition. Thus, par 
doxical as it may sound, many a child’s salva 
tion lies in the fact that he has learned false 
doctrines; for in fighting his way out from in 
tellectual darkness, he receives his baptism 
of blood and acquires a taste for the conflict 
of wits 

A generation ago it was the matter of stand- 
pat biology as opposed to the doctrine of evo 
lution which served some of us as a casus 
belli. Or perhaps it was resistance to some 
such grim monster as the Roundhead religion 
of other days that generated within us the 
spark of a healthy skepticism. At any rate, 
let us shed a tear of thanks upon the grave of 
whatever moral game-warden it happened to 
be who preserved for us our dragon. 

There seems small danger, however, that 
we shall deprive a child of a necessary battle 
ground by rearing him in an enlightened 
home, granting that there is such a thing; 
for, once he is started along the path of in- 
tellectual adventure, there are always enough 
enemies ahead to keep his good sword bright 
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he Part the Destroyes ix Playing ‘ni 
Wodern Warfare 


“_ EFORE the war,” writes a naval corres 
pondent in The London Magazine, “a 
halo of romance had been woven by story 


writers around the destroyer The name 





which explains its original 


rpose torpedo 





boat destroyer -had in its new form another 
and more sinister meaning The destroyer 





vas no longer regarded as the protector 

battleship, but as its assailant.” The follow 

the article give some inter 

esting details of the accomplishments of this 
l-of-all-work” in the modern fleet: 

The importance of the work hich has been 

performed by the destroyer in the war is only 


equalled by its variety. A glance at some of 
ts activities reveals how intimately connected 
are these with many of the most exciting and 


dramatic episodes of the sea w Sometime 





the destroyer flotillas have been heard of as 
watchdogs on the edges of the enemy’s mine- 
fields, observing his outposts and searching 
his water-lanes. When, too, the bark of their 
guns has been heard, they have shown that 


are also capable of a deadly bite 





the skirmishes with enemy scouts off the 
islands which fringe the Heligoland Triangle, 
the destroyers have always played a promi- 
nent part Then, also, when the great fleet 
has set out from its net-protected harbors to 
sweep through the seas, it has been the de- 
stroyers which have provided its escort, and 
as its avant couriers have kept vigilant guard 
against lurking submarines, bringing the big 
ships back in safety to their sheltered bases 

The destroyers, too, have acted as the 
satellites of the big battle-cruisers, and when 
one of these has been wounded in action, have 
provided a screen under cover of which the 
stricken mastodon has limped back safely 
into port 

In the he 
seen in the action of the destroyer crews the 
consummation of their long and arduous tacti- 





it of the melee there has been 


cal training, while in the saving of life after 
misadventure, they have exhibited all those 
ualities of humanity, coolness, and daring 
which throughout our long sea history have 
ever been characteristic traits of the British 
seaman 

Nor is it only in the North Sea that the de 


stroyer has carried out its task, however 





arduous and perilous this may have been. It 
is the destroyer that has proved the 
effective instrument for defence against 


underwater boats From the time of 





passing of the Expeditionary Force to France, 
multitudes of transports, crammed with sol- 
diers, have owed their safe transit through 
submarine-infested seas to their destroyer 
escort 

In every kind of weather, off Anzac and 
Helles, as well as in the waters which wash 
our island shores, in winter and summer, with 
sea-swept decks, and under conditions of dis- 
comfort which might have dismayed all but 
the toughest heart, the destroyer flotillas have 
labored incessantly as despatch carriers on 
reconnaissance duty, and have even, at a 
pinch, taken their turn at mine-sweeping. It 
is as much due to the heroic exertions of the 
destroyer crews, the skill and enterprise of 
their officers, and the handiness, seaworthi- 
ness, and sj eed and power of the boats them- 
selves, as to the shield provided by the 
heavier ships under Sir John Jellicoe’s com- 
mand, that the inviolability of the shores of 
Great Britain and of the Empire has been 
maintained. 


The Spitfire of the Navy 
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It was confidently anticipated that most of 
the excitement of the war at sea would re 
volve round the deeds of the torpedo craft, of 
vhich destroyers were the most numerous 
rhis has been the case, although not precisely 
manner expected, owing to the inac 
of the German fleet. Few have bee 








the opportunities for delivering that swift 
and unexpected attack in which, through the 
risks are tremendous, the triumph compen 
sates for everything. 

Robbed of the chances of fulfi ling long 
cherished h« pe however, the destroyer com- 
manders have done wonders in demonstrating 
of their boats The 
ly eclipsed, they have 


the all-round capabilities 





torpedo being tempor: 
made excellent use of their other weapon, the 
gun, so that it would be more correct to say 
that in such fighting as they have been en 
they have served 


ged 





s as torpedo car 
riers than as gunboats 
We ove the “L” class of destroyers, the 


chievements of which have been so conspicu- 








ous, to Churchill’s predilection for an 

Iphabetical system of nomenclature. In 1913, 
he re-classified all the destroyers of the Navy 
on this basis, mking ten distinct groups, ac- 
cording to type, lettered from “A’ to “K,” al 
though to save confusion the earlier boats 


retained their names. To the destroyers under 
construction, however, there were allotted new 
designations with the initial letter “L,” and 
these vessels, begun in 1912, had nearly all 
been passed into service by the time war came 
upon us 

The crews in the “L” boats must be 
justly proud of their record in the war 
They began it at the sigking of the 
Konigin Luise, but this was quite a small 
affair compared with their achievements in 
the Heligoland Bight action on August 28th, 
1914. The entire flotilla, except for the Loyal, 
got a look in at this successful scooping oper- 
ation, and several of the boats have stirring 
episodes to their credit 

In the thick of the fighting which developed 
after the first advance in the early morning 
mist, the Laurel and Liberty, forming part 
of the division to which was entrusted the in 
nermost and most dangerous berth when th 
flotilla approached the German coast, made a 
great name by the manner in which they ac 
quitted themselves. Commander F. F. Ros 
in the Laurel, was wounded in the left leg by 
the third shell which struck the vessel, but he 
continued to issue orders as if nothing had 
happened, anu a little later he received an- 
other wound in the right leg. Although urged 
to go below, he remained on the bridge unti 
six o'clock in the evening, displaying great 
heroism and devotion to duty. 

It was on the bridges and around the guius 
of the destroyers that most of the casualties 
occurred, and the conduct of the seamen in 
these exposed positions was superb. On the 
bridge of the Liberty, everybody except one 
was killed by the heavy fire from the Cerman 
cruisers and small craft. 

The loss of the German cruiser Mainz, one 
of the crack gunnery ships in the enemy's 
navy, and on board which Lieutenant von 
Tirpitz, the Grand Admiral’s son, was serving, 
was no doubt partly brought about by the 
attacks of the British destroyers. She had 
come out quickly to the aid of the German 
torpedo craft when the latter had been at- 
tacked, and, firing with great accuracy, was 
able to inflict considerable damage with her 
numerous 4-in, guns upon the unprotected 
boats of the flotilla. The Lydiard, however, 
claimed to have )jt her with a torpedo. 





In two other notable engagements, the “L” 
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class particularly distinguished themselves 
on October 17th, 1914, when a German de- 
stroyer division was sunk off the Dutch coast; 
and again on May Ist, 1915, when another 
division of the class accounted for the two 
torpedo boats which had been the assailants 
of the small armed trawler Columbia earlie1 
in the d iy 


The Loyal, Lieutenant-Commander F. Pur- 





gess Watson, took perhaps the leading part 
in the October affair. She “got” the first of 
the enemy’s boats by carrying away her io 

ward funr with the first shot and the wheel 


ith the third, and the German vessel swing 
ing round, received mortal injuries by a 
succession of accurate shells amidships. The 
British destroyer did not come out entirely 
scathless 

close to the Germans, one of tkeir shells 


as at one point when she was rather 


entered her stern about four feet above the 


water-line, making only a small ho 


e 

An amusing incident in the Loyal during 
this fight was the antics of her pet monkey 
Jacko, who had no relish for German shells, 
and, becoming terrified, bolted in the cook’s 
galley. On a topmost shelf he found a fist 
kettle, into which he squeezed himself until 
the action wv over. Poor Jacko was lost a 
few week 
He came on deck for a breath of fresh air, was 
caught by a wave, and washed overboard 

In the May Day action, the four British de 
stroyers appear to have been lead by the La 
forey, so named in honor of a distinguished 


ter during a spell of bad weather 


admiral who was a contemporary of Nelson 

The boats laid down in 1913 are known as 
the “M” class. They did not come into pro 
minent notice until the engagement of the 
battle-cruisers of the Dogger Bank on Janu- 
ary 24th, 1915 In that action, when the 
enemy’s destroyers were threatening attack, 
the Meteor and “M” division, and Sir David 
Beatty, “passed ahead of us, Captain the Hon 
H. Meade, D.S.O., handling this division with 
conspicuous ability.” Why the destroyer 
did not do more in this action, and the man- 
ner in which they assisted the Lion, were ex- 
plained by an officer in one of them, who 
wrote: 

“It was nearly entirely a big ship action, 
and the destroyers hardly got a chance, as 
the German destroyers sneaked off out of it 
directly they caught sight of us. . . At 
11.10 we came up to the Lion, who had fallen 
out of the line, and was listing, a good deal to 
port. The First Flotilla boats formed 
a screen round the Lion, and after this we 
were out of the fighting altogether. No one 
tried to attack us, as I fancy after Heligoland 
they are a bit chary of our destroyers.” 

The “M” class are still bigger boats than 
the “L’s,” with a displacement of 1,000 tons, 
their oil-fuel-driven engines giving them a 
speed of 33 knots. Altogether, they are splen- 
did ships of their type, in the design of which 
every consideration has been sacrified to ob- 
tain pace and power, with due regard to sea- 
worthiness. The speed and weight of such a 
boat should carry her through the skin of any 
submarine. 

In all the destroyers, economy of space be- 
low deck is a primary consideration. Life in 
such vessels must be a constant strain, which 
falls most heavily on the commander His 
opportunities for the display of daring and 
enterprise may be limited, but there are other 
qualities which he is called upon to exercise at 
all times. The handling of his craft demands 
skill and seamanship and sound judgment 

A destroyer on patrol can take nothing for 
granted. The wily foe is up to all kinds of 
dodges, and must be dealt with in kind. Dur- 
ing the day, the men are ever at the loaded 
guns, keen-eyed watchers are on the look-out 
for periscopes, everyone is on the alert, every 
preparation made for instant action 

After sundown, and in misty weather --and 








40 


mist is the rule in the North Sea 
of a surprise are increased, and vigilance 
must be redoubled. In daylight or dark, for 
hours together, the officers on the bridge peer 
through the hazy atmosphere over the grey 
watery waste amid which the ship is tearing 


the chances 
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her way. At any moment, a darker patch may 
prove to be a floating mine, a brighter streak 
of foam herald the appearance of a submarine, 
or a smudge upon the horizon, where sea and 
sky merge in a reddish streak, turn out to be 
the smoke of an enemy ship. 


The Business of Being a Lady 


The Mode rr Lady Can no Longe r he 
Classed With the “Lilies of the 
Field.” Her Days Are Filled With a 
Little Each of Sleep, Food, Exercise 


an ht 
and fk wn 





and a Nense of Responsi- 
bility for Those Less Fortunate 
Than He ise if 


Lepage from a distance, living a lady’s 
life is usually regarded as the freest, eas- 


iest occupation in the world. This may even 


have been true in the days of newly and 


easily-acquired fortunes, when men asked of 
their wives nothing more than the ability to 
spend royally, recklessly and impressively 


To-day the business of being a lady spells 


energy, effort and self sacrifice. Our country 
and our women have passed the point where 
wealth, self and sloth are synonyms, and if 
the day when the 


daughters of rich and powerful families gave 


ever existed wives and 
themselves over solely to more or less sénsa- 
tional amusements, it has disappeared before 
feminism, and the sobering influence of the 
The programme of one 
wealthy New York woman’s daily routine, as 
sketched by Anna Steese Richardson in Me- 
Clure’s Magaine gives rather a new vision of 
the life of the so-called “lilies of the field.” 
The writer says: 


war. following 


* At 7.30, a trim maid roused her for a quick 
shower, water of a temperature just as it 
came from the cold faucet. This to stimulate 
circulation. Her breakfast, consisting of an 
orange, a cup of clear coffee and a soft-boiled 
egg, but no bread, was eaten in her boudoir. 

There at 8 o’clock came her servants to re- 
ceive their orders for the day, and her son’s 
tutor with his report of the lad’s work. 

After that, in soft, clinging draperies which 
toned to the coloring of her boudoir, she 
passed from room to room on her favorite er- 
rand, arranging the flowers for the day. With 
her went her young daughter, chatting of her 
nature and flora studies directed by her gover- 
ness. 

At 8.30, appeared her personal secretary, 
armed with the morning’s mail, the accumula- 
tion of cards and telephone calls, the appoint- 
ment-book and the mornings papers. While 
a deft maid dressed her mistress for the 
street, the secretary sorted the mail, cards 
and calls. Most of this was disposed of by 
means of suggestions or a few brief lines dic- 
tated by her employer. Only very important 
or intimate telephone calls were answered by 
the lady herself. And sandwiched in some- 
where between letters, calls and the ministra- 
tions of her maid, the mistress of the house 
gave ear to the day’s news, read or summed 
up by the secretary. Particularly did she de- 
mand the latest news concerning interna- 
tional complications, and the war situation 
in Europe. 

At 9 o’clock, dressed in the simplest of tail- 


ored raiment, she stepped from the white-and- 
gold elevator on the ground floor, to face the 
representative of a great importing 
The man carried samples of hangings and 
tapestries secured with great difficulty, be- 
cause of the war. With pardonable pride, he 
waited for her to express pleasure at his offer- 
ing. Instead, she glanced hastily at the fab- 
rics, and spoke with exactly the same crisp 
ness her husband might assume when inter 


house 


rupted in the transaction of important busi- 
ness at his office. 
“Why have you brought these without first 
making an appointment?” 
“They have just arrived,” replied the 
tonished man. “There is great demand 
asked me to notify you immediately 





“Yes, I recall—-but you did not notify me 
I must ask you to come another time.” Lg 

“It will take but a few minutes ’ urged 
the tradesman. e 


“ ) 


Unfortunately those few minutes belong 
to the War Relief Committee, of which I am 
chairman. Moreover, I would not think of 
purchasing such materials in a few moments. 
If you will see my secretary, she will make 
an appointment, and I will be here to keep it 
Good morning.” 

And the mistress of millions hurried out to 
her waiting cag, leaving the tradesman gap- 
ing. To his further astonishment, he found 
that he could secure no appointment for three 
days, and then for the hour of 9.30 only. 
Every other hour in the three days was filled 
with those affairs which now go to make the 
lot of a lady nerve-racking, unless she at- 








—Costanza, in Pasquino, 


Turin 
“Now that I have 
your countries, will you give me a prece 
of bread to get them back?” 


Germania: taken 


tains the same efficiency which counts for suc- 
cess in any other business. 

Meantime, the lady of the house kept her 
first appointment, named the 
women in charge of an approaching benefit, 


committee- 


and was on her way for her second engage- 
ment, a meeting with men interested in mili- 
tary training for young America. 

Twelve noon found her at Relief Head- 


quarters, supervising the shipment of heavy 
supplies and receiving the reports of aides. 
At one o’clock, she was back in her nursery, 
for a half hour with her children while they 
lunched. After this, she took her place at 
the head of her luncheon table, 
rounded by a few intimates who know that on 
this particular day of each week, hostess and 
meal will always await their coming. 


own sur- 


But the peacocks’ togues and what they 
stand for, of which the Widow Flanagan had 
dreamed were missing. These half-dozen wo 
whose names adorn the chronicles of all 
New York, and 
whose jewels flash in the Metropolitan’s 
relish only 
chops, fresh young peas, a green salad and 
strawberries No bread, 


men, 


mportant social events in 





tering parterre, ate with lamb 


sweets, no wines! 
And at the end, tiny cups of clear coffee, with 
saccharine. 

Nor was there any lounging in the drawing 
room, cigarettes and liqueurs in hand, as the 
uninitiated picture society Almost 
immediately after the meal, the party broke 
up, for the guests all knew that their hostess 
had an appointment 


women 


with her music teacher 
who would appear promptly on the stroke of 
the clock For this particular “lady” is a 
student of music, a patron of the art and one 
of the most workers in a 
Americ: 


each week, she sets aside for music lessons, 


active society for 


its development in Two days in 


and two for study in Spanish 

At three o'clock, properly freshened for the 
afternoon by her maid, and having run over 
important telephone calls with her secretary, 
she was on her way, this time to one of the 


numerous benefits for war sufferers which 
have marked the social season. There, alert, 
interested, making mental notes that may 


serve to aid her co-workers in future benefits, 
she watches the tableaux, the dances, the de- 
tails of the function. 

At six, she is back with her children, as they 
dine, hearing of their day's interests. At 
6.45 she is being dressed for the third time, 
listening betimes to the quiet voice of her 
secretary, who is reading a magazine article 
with which her employer should be familiar 
By 7.30 she is ready to join her husband for 
their dinner engagement, and she mingles with 
their friends, alert, magnetic and determined, 
among other things, to interest an influential 
man in one of her musical protegees. 

She sips a little clear soup, picks daintily at 
her fish to avoid the rich sauce, revels in roast 
and bird, asparagus and green salad, merely 
toys with the fruit, and 
takes only an occasional sip of the very light 


sweet, enjoys the 
wine served by her up-to-the-minute hostess 

After dinner, there is a glimpse of the play 
most talked about, then on to an informal 
dance. At two o'clock she looks about for her 
husband, punctuating a fox-trot with con 
science-stricken gasps 

“This music is divine, but I must tear niy 
self away. An 


the morning 


early committee meeting in 
you'll forgive me.” 
And she is there, at the early meeting, the 


next—no, this morning, and on the minute 


This is no picture drawn by the imagination 
It is the real schedule of life, as it is led, day 
after day, by a woman whose name is in 
‘din the roster of New York’s inner circle, 
whose power in war relief work is recognized 
on both sides of the Atlantic, a wife whose 
husband stands high in the world of finance 





clude 


She averages six and a half hours’ sleep 
nightly, and she never sleeps during the day 
She gives about five hours daily to actual 
hard work for war relief, in committee meet 
ings, at headquarters, in directing teas, tab- 
leau and plays. She can carry a tea-tray 


when a debutante waitress falls exhausted by 





' 
f 
> 
; 
: 





' 


the wayside, and she can wield a hammer 
when a decorator fails her in a crisis 
Three hours more she gives indirectly to 
charity or war relief by attending benefits, 
f 


concerts, tableau, and so forth Three hours 


in twenty-four she spends in self-improve 
ment, part of which is snatched while she is 
dressing. Two hours go to the management 
of her home and to correspondence, the 
courtesies of life The remaining five hours 
are divided between eating and recreation, 
the latter being given almost entirely to 
dancing. 

Twenty years ago, at a dinner party of 
twenty-four, only one woman could tell how 


United States senators are chosen. And she 
was an English woman, Lady Algernon Gor 
don Lennox This year, the management of 


the Hotel Blackstone in Chicago was obliged, 
for lack of room, to turn down the applica- 
tions of a hundred prominent New York 
society women who were willing and anxious 
to brave the June heat of 
that they might see how a national party 
nominated its presidential candidate. 

Part of the change may be due to American 


a convention hall 


women of wealth and position being received 
They visited titled English women 
They were 


in London 
in their town and country houses 
esaux of French aris- 





entertained in the cha 
tocrats They found these women of blue 
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blood to be vitally interested in the political 
careers of their husbands, efficient house- 
keepers, devoted mothers. American women 
began to urge their husbands into political 
activity. They reverted to the despised house- 
Motherhood 
once more became fashionable. One was 

ith one’s children. For the modern 
to-day, indifference to maternal re- 


wifely arts of their ancestors. 


vainted 
“lady” 
sponsibilities is bad form 

The real lady 


pretty big personal sacrifices in times like 


s also prepared to make some 


these. A matron whose name is linked socially 
with that of the Vanderbilts, Millses. and 
Reids, leased a delightful place In Maine for 
A few days after the 
papers were signed, her only son, a student at 


for 


the present season 
Harvard, notified her that he had enrolled 
training in the Plattsburgh Military Camp. 
In renting the place, his mother, a widow, had 
anticipated a summer of companionship with 
her son and his friends. But she ordered her 
lawyer to sublet the camp, and she pocketed 
the loss without a murmur. 

“Isn't it perfectly splendid that he wants 
to train? Of course, I shall stop in town dur- 
ing July to be near him, and in August we'll 
have a motor trip together.” 

July in New York, for her boy—and hu- 
manity! For she had worked practically with- 
ief since the war began 





out r 


Promises and Performance in International 
Matters 


lf We Lose the Instinet to Enforce 
Justice as We Knou It. What Matte r 
(Jur Ideas of Justice ? 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, writing in the 

Metropolitan, strikes a virile note in re- 
gard to Washington’s present attitude to- 
ward international affairs Fundamentally, 
he says, it consists in making utterly loose 
promises to please sentimentalists, and as 
soon as the period of performance arrives, in 
completely disregarding the principles set 
forth in these promises, because their non 
fulfilment is demanded in the interests of en- 
tirely selfish and cold-blooded materialists. 
The writer continues: 


The sentimentalists in question are not 


people of action. They are people of 
words The materialists in question care 
nothing for words They care least of 


all for making acts square with words. They 
are entirely willing that the sentimentalists 
shall promise anything, and that the govern- 
ment authorities shall promise anything that 
will please the sentimentalists, provided al- 
ways that when the time for performance 
arrives the promise shall be repudiated, naked- 
ly and sordidly, if the repudiation is in the 
real or seeming interest of the materialists 
The words are sometimes embodied in trea- 
ties which are promises. Sometimes the 
words are used in addresses or state papers 
by the highest executive and legislative offi- 
cials of the land. The sentimentalists always 
fall into ecstasies when these treaties are 
passed or these addresses delivered. The ma- 
terialists do not in the least object to such 
treaties or addresses; all they object to is 
having the treaty carried out or the address 
followed by action. All that the material- 
ists ask is that the words shall be kept in an 
entirely separate compartment from the deeds; 


and this seems entirely to suit the sentimen- 
talists. The result of this double-edged policy 
has been that in our international dealings 
for the last few years our public men, and the 
people behind our public men, have richly 
earned the same species of contempt that was 
visited by Macaulay on the leaders of Scotch 
thought and action two centuries and a quar- 
ter ago. 

For example, the sentimentalists declaim 
heatedly in favor of peace at any price, and 





—Chamberilain, in New York Evening Sun 


Inte rrupted. 


demand the passage of treaties wherein this 
nation promises in this matter what it neither 
should nor would perform. The materialists 
are perfectly willing to see such treaties 
passed, provided that it is always understood 
they are never to be enforced, and that this 
nation is never to undertake any course of 


4] 


action which shall interfere with the ease, 
comfort and safety of its people- Nor is this 
all. Unfortunately the sentimentalists them- 
selves--when it comes to action—often join 
promptly with the most sordid materialists. 
For example, under the present Administra- 
tion some thirty treaties were passed by which 
the United States agreed to talk over for a 
year any kind of an injury inflicted upon us 
before taking action about it. Under this 
scheme, if the treaties are actually carried out, 
we would have to debate for a year with 
Japan if Japan seized Lower California, or 
with Germany if Germany seized St. Thomas, 
before taking action. We would have to en- 
ter into a year’s debate with both of them if 
they seized the Canal. If the English or 
French torpedo boats began killing our men, 
women and children on the high seas, we 
would have to debate with them over each 
such incident for a year, before putting a stop 
to the practice. As the Administration has 
debated the sinking of the Lusitania for over 
a year without achieving any result or com- 
ing to any conclusion, and as it has for over 
three years submitted to infamy in Mexico 
without being stirred to more than feeble and 
tepid resentment, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it would find the proposed action 
disagreeable. But some day we shall have at 
Washington an Administration which does 
not deify cowardice and inefficiency, and which 
does regard manliness as a virtue; and then 
these treaties—-which can never do any good 
will become fraught with the capacity for real 
harm. 

The nadir of misconduct is reached by the 
sentimentalists who, when there is no need of 
practically applying their principles, scream 
to have extreme promises made; but who, 
when the concrete case arisés, do not venture 
to speak one word on behalf of what they 
have thus advocated in the abstract. There 
have been few more lamentable exhibitions of 
feebleness, carried to the extreme point of 
immorality, than the exhibition given by the 
professional pacifists who, during the past 
year and three-quarters, have not ventured to 
say one word in championship of Belgium or 
in any way to denounce her despoilers. Of 
course, if the apostles of peace at any price 
mean that whenever an innocent country is 
invaded as Belgium was invaded they will 
studiously refrain from doing anything ex- 
cept bleat against war in terms that apply 
to the men who are defending their wives 
and children and hearthstones, they are con- 
siderably worse than worthless members of 
society. Yet this is precisely and exactly 
what the professional pacifists of this coun- 
try have done when they have agitated for 
peace without venturing to say one word for 
righteousness in the concrete 

It should be clearly understood that we ob- 
ject to the attitude of these professional paci 
fists during the last year and three-quarters 
not merely because it has been silly, but be- 
cause it has been mischievous from the stand 
point of morality. They are not impractical 
seekers after a hizh ideal. They are timid men, 
who sacrifice their ideals to their timidity, and 
who thereby become as immoral as the ma- 
terialists. 

There can be nothing more ignoble and 
more base than to go on a peace-ship to Eur- 
ope, or to agitate in this country nominally 
in the interests of peace, and at the same 
time to refrain from specifically denouncing 
the outrage of which Belgium was the victim, 
and from specifically upholding the Belgians 
in their effort to protect their country. In 
practice, the sentimentalists who took this 
course, and who in theory upheld lofty stand- 
ards of morality, when the pinch came showed 
themselves unblushingly allies of the worst 
materialists in this country—of the men who 
said that we had no duty whatever in interna- 








tional matters, except to serve our own ease 
and put money in our own pockets. 

This is the combination that men of high 
ideals who nevertheless are practical men 
and the only kind of idealist who really serves 
his ideals is the practical man—have to meet. 
Practically it is a strong combination. Mor- 
ally it is a peculiarly base and unworthy com- 
bination. 

I will not admit, and no really far-sighted 
man ought to admit, that this country owes no 
duty to the cause of international morality. 

Men who advocate peace without regard to 
righteousness occupy the precise position of 
the Copperheads of 1864. Men who clamor for 
treaties to enforce peace without actively 
insisting upon the enforcement of the Hague 
Conventions at the present time as regards 
Belgium, and without agitating for an im- 
mense increase in our military efficiency, stand 
on a level almost as low. 

I believe emphatically in our doing our duty 
by others. We should school ourselves to sub- 
ordinate love of ease, love of safety, love of 
luxury and comfort, and love of money-mak- 
ing to the stern performance of duty both for 
ourselves and for others. There can be no 
such performance of duty without ample pre- 
paredness. Unless we are true to ourselves 
we shall be false to everyone else; and we 
can only be true to ourselves if we prepare in 
thoroughgoing fashion to protect our own 

Recently a trained officer of the Coast Artil- 
lery, who would be himself in any fighting 
from the outset, informed me, as his cold and 
deliberate judgment, that 100,000 war-harden- 
ed veterans of any of the contending armies, if 
now landed in New York, could not only de- 
feat any force sent against them, but within 
from thirty to forty days reach Chicago, con- 
quering and holding all the intervening coun- 
try from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 

I believe he was right. I believe our people 
have no conception of our weakness if pitted 
against a formidable military antagonist. The 
lamentable breakdown in putting into Mexico 
a tiny expeditionary force is proof enough of 
the smash to which we would come if with 
our unaided strength we were opposed to a 
first-class military power. 

It is our own fault that we do not prepare 
ind have not prepared. It is an act of liter- 
ally criminal folly on our part that for 
twenty-two months we have taken not one 
step of efficient preparation, although even 
the blindest must have seen during these 
twenty-two months that, as the world now is, 
nothing but a nation’s own strength can save 
it from overwhelming disaster. I doubt if in 
the history of mankind there have ever beer 
rulers more blind than our rulers have shown 
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themselves to be during these twenty-two 
Only the merest handful among all 
the public servants at Washington have shown 
oyal eagerness to fulfil their obligations to 
the nation. It is a cruel and 
to our children, and children’s children, no 
than to ou 


months. 


1 wicked thing 








selves, if we do not now bend 


ess 





every energy to prepare. 

I believe in the performance of intern 
tional duty. I believe that it is a dreadfu 
thing to make promises as regards interna 
tional duty which cannot be kept, or are not 
kept, or ought not to be kept. Therefore, I 
believe in weighing well everything that we 
promise, in entering into no promise sav 
with deliberation, and in realizing that inter 
nationally this nation must be its brother's 


keeper, and must admit its duty, not only to 


refrain from wronging other nations, but to 
tuke some action when weak and well-b 
haved nations are wronged by the strong and 
unscrupulous 

But there is a duty prior to this. Until we 
ire able to defend our own rights, we shall! be 


objects of contemptuous derision if we talk 
about protecting the rights of others The 
first and all-important duty of this nation at 
this time is in thorough-going and adequate 
fashion to prepare itself, so that it may be 


) to defend its rights by its own strengtl 





Such preparation must be not only of the 





body but of the soul, for if the soul of the na 





ised, the body cannot be pern 
nently healthy 


Lessons of the Battle of Skagerrack 


Dry adnought 


Supre macy of the 
Inability of the Battle ( uIRe) AD) 


Ntond Punishment. | seti ness ol 
the Destroyei 

“T°HE most titanic clash of sea forces in 

the history of the world, took place off 


the mouth of the Skagerrack, on May 3lst, b 
tween the German and the 
From a naval standpoint this is the most in 
teresting event in the present generation. Its 
importance is not as much due to the results 
one way or another in advantage to the cor 

testants, as in the lessons it teaches with 





relation to the qualifics s in actual « 
bat of those elements that go to make up the 
modern fleet. The story of the encounter by 
Admiral George Dewey, which originally ay 
peared in Sea Power will be of interest to 


every Canadian: 


In the battle of Skagerrack great armored 
dreadnoughts came to grips for the first time 
in the history of the world. In that fight the 
battle-cruiser ayed its part for the first 
time in a pitched engagement. Light cruisers 
were in the midst of the fighting, and battled 
and died. Those daredevils of the sea, the 
destroyers, for the first time in history closed 
in on first-class ships in broad daylight to 
drive home their torpedoes and take their 
one chance in a hundred of surviving. 





In fact, a modern first-class 
fleet, with its various units, 
went to grips with an enemy 
of its kind and tested its quali 
fications. All these fighting 
machines of the sea have hors 
tofore been creations of theo- 
retical but somewhat untried 
efficiency. The day of their 
test was May 31st. The show 
ings of that day have much t 
do with the fleets of the future 
built by all nations of the 
world 

Just what happened at Sk 
gerrack is not yet clear, and 


conclusions, drawn from that 
fight are made from incomplet 
evidence and may easily be up- 
set But two weeks after t 
fight it would seem that som 
thing like the following hay 
pened: 








—pkes, 


The Stumbling Block. 


n Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


The German fleet was feeling 
its way to sea, looking for an 
opportunity to strike a blow 


ith conditions to its advantage The Britis 
eet was spread out over three hundred miles 


North Sea 


The day was \ 
could not be made out more than 











This necessarily short range was to the I:k 
ng of the German Their fleet was cor 
centrated They determined to give battle 

Destroyers and trawlers make up the 

nee ne that th sritish draw across the 

rth Sea Back of these are the fast cru 

Still further back and subject to call 
ire the battleship squadrons 
I dv e line reported the presence of 
he German fleet The British were ar 

ra decisive battle. The battle-cruiser squa 

mr diately closed n It was 1 irer 

n th batt t and had thirty knot ot 

i nst their twenty, so it got into the 
ht first Battle-cruisers were not intends 
rht battleships, and it was suspected that 
Gert jreadnoughts were ready for actior 
Admir Beatty, however, determined to at 
tempt to hold the German fleet until the Br 
tish battleships could come up He, ther 
fore ent in with his battle-cruisers 


It appears that three of his ships went to 
their death early in the fight be f 
“Queen Mary,” the ‘ 


he “Invincible,” as dashing ships as 






ndefat g 


© sea, were sunk. It would seem, 





that they inflicted losses upon the 





enemy that made their sacrifice worth while 
The evic ly succeeded partially in their 
purpose Some of the British dreadnoughts 
did not get into the fight. 

But the lesson is this: Battle-cruisers, with 
the weight of their armor sacrificed to speed, 





fewer big guns than have dreadnoughts, 
cannot give and take with the latter class of 
hiy In grips with dreadnoughts they are 
pretty sure to be sunk. This has been the 


theory of naval experts all along, but that 





noot au 
noo qu 


ion of the point to which armor 
hould be sacrificed to speed has never before 








had any actual experiments upon which to 
ASE ictions 

rhe battle-cruiser was crumpled up and its 
u ess to iy a leading role in naval 


lramas monstrated The “Queer 
Mary,” a magnificent ship of her kind, dis 
placing 25,000 tons, could not survive the big 
hells of the Germans 

This was the first phase of the battle It 


) have been after the sinking of thes 
three ships that the British battleship squa 
lron, led by the “Warspite,” arrived. There 
vere four ships in this squadron, and they 
plunged into the midst of the fight. They 
appear to have found a fleet that greatly out 


numbered them They unquestionably came 


1 a tremendous amount of hammering 
Every vessel was struck many times The 
“Warspite” and the “Marlborough” both suf 
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fered many serious hits. 
was torpedoed 


The “Marlborough” 
Yet neither of these ships 
sank, both found their way back to port and 
both will soon be back in the servics 





Captain Phillpots, of the “Warspite,” tell 
a thrilling tale of the experience of his ves- 


sel and the punishment she took. His st 


eering 
gear went wrong and his ship got out of con- 


trol. She plunged into the midst of the 





fleet. She drew the concentrated re 
enemy battleships at one time. She ran amuck 
and so sought to do all the execution possible. 
Her every gun worked to the maximum 


Yet she stood her punishment an 


came 
She served the purpose for which a 
She proved the fitness of 


ind her class to perform the purpose 


through 
big ship is created 
herself 
for which dreadnoughts are built. She proved 
the correctness of the theory of those experts 
who have held that it is wise to sacrifice much 
possible speed for heavy armor and big guns 

The “Warspite” is a vessel readily compar 
able with our own “Texas” and “New York.” 
She has a similar displacement, 2 





7,500 tons. 
She has eight 15-inch guns where the Ameri- 
can has ten 14-inch guns. She is four knots 
faster than are the American ships and her 
endurance is probably less. What she dd 
American dreadnoughts should be able to do 





The “Marlborough” is a 25,000-ton ship, of 

bout the class of our “Arkansas” and “Wy- 
oming.” She, too, stood a vast amount of 
punishment, including that of being torpe- 
doed. This latter test of a modern battleship 
is very interesting. A number of fighting 
hips have been sunk in the present war by 
torpedoes, but they were mostly old vessels 
and without resistance of the newer ships 
The impression that a torpedo is sure to prove 
the undoing of the dreadnoughts has not yet 
been demonstrated, and the survival of the 
“Marlborough” tends to prove it. 

A third and most interesting phase of the 
battle of Skagerrack was the attack of de- 
troyers on both sides. These tiny ships, which 
were intended to serve the purpose of a 
screen, to be outriders and scouts of the big 
ships, had currently been regarded heretofore 
as being incapable of attacking first-class 
ships in the day-time. Their method of attack 
was set down as being one covered by dark- 
ness or by fog. Under these conditions de- 
stroyers are intended to creep in on the big 
ships, unleash their torpedoes, and attempt to 
escape before they are sunk. 

It had been known that the Germans had 
practised day attacks with their destroyers 
This was a possible use of destroyers that 
neither American nor British fleets had given 
much consideration. In the North Sea battle, 
however, before darkness came on, the Ger- 
man destroyers descended upon the British 
fleet, got in close, and discharged their tor- 
pedoes. It is believed that a score of them 
were sunk, and it is probably true that they 
did not succeed in destroying any British first- 
class ship. They unquestionably came near 
getting the “Marlborough,” however, and it 
is not shown that such an attack did not 
prove strategically advisable 

It is believed that the British fleet respond- 
ed by sending its destroyers into the midst of 
the German fleet under similar circumstances. 
Certain it is that something near a dozen 
British destroyers were lost. The returns do 
not yet indicate 


sels created in the German fleet, and it is, 


what destruction these ves- 


therefore, not possible to draw conclusions as 
to whether their sacrifice should have been 


“d 
a very important part in the fighting and were 


made. The fact remains that destroyers pl 





active throughout the engagement. The use- 
fulness of these small ships in a great strug- 
gle such as that which took place off Skager- 
rack is regarded as being been demonstrated 
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A point of intense interest to the general 
public in this first big set fight of modern 
navies is the high rate of loss of life aboard 
ships sunk. On the “Queen Mary,” the “In- 
defatigable” and the “Invincible” there was 
hardly a man saved. Already the United 
States Navy Department is receiving great 
number of letters from individuals who have 
uggestions to make as to devices that might 
be used for saving lives aboard fighting ships 
These individuals seem to draw the conclusion 
that no precaution is taken aboard a battle- 
ship for saving life in case the ship is sunk 
in battle. This is not true. When a battle- 
ship is stripped for action there is certainly 
no place on her deck for boats that might be 
used for life saving. She has aboard, how- 
ever, pneumatic rafts, and every man has his 
pneumatic belt, which would keep him afloat. 

In time of battle, however, there is no time 
and no inclination to make use of these de- 
vices. When a battleship is hit and seriously 
damaged there is no way of knowing whether 
or not she is about to sink. It may be possible 
that she will remain afloat for hours, or that 
she may not sink at all. Her purpose is to con- 
tinue to damage the enemy to the greatest 
possible extent. A single final shot from a 
sinking ship may be the blow that will turn 
the tide of battle and the destiny of empires. 

A damaged battleship, therefore, continues 
to fight. The men remain in the fire rooms, in 
the turrets, at their guns. Every man con- 
tinues that particular job which is his in 
fighting the ship as long as she may strike 
a blow. It, therefore, happens that when the 
battleship goes down there is practically no- 
body on deck, and there is no man who may 
leave his post in time to put on a life belt or 
launch a raft. Quite vaturally, every man dies 
with the ship. 


The theory of fighting the ship until the 
last moment seems to have been exemplified by 
practically all those that were sunk in the 
recent battle. 

The battle of Skagerrack seems to have 
justified the position which has long been 
taken by the experts of the General Board of 
the American Navy, a position which has met 
the approval of most American authorities 
and which has been crystallized into the pro- 
gramme which America has followed The 
General Board has recommended for fifteen 
years that the United States continue the 
policy of placing its chief reliance in big ships. 
Since the dreadnought came into being it has 
maintained that that vessel should be made 
the backbone of the fleet. If appropriations 
were sufficient to provide but one class of 
ships, the General Board has insisted that 
they be dreadnoughts. 

There is a constant tendency on the part of 
the public to go off at a tangent in its en- 
thusiasm for the class of ship that at a given 
time is attracting wide attention. Last fall, 
for instance, the public clamored for many 
submarines and favored disregarding appro- 
priations for dreadnoughts or battle-cruisers. 
Later, the battle-cruiser has been attracting 
much attention to itself because the incidental 
clashes of the present war have been battles 
between scout ships. So the clamor this 
spring has been very largely for battle- 
cruisers. 

The dreadnought has attracted very little 
attention because she has not heretofore been 
in the fighting. The public did not see that 
the very existence of British dreadnoughts in 
the North Sea resulted in the bottling up of 
all Germany. It did not generally realize that 
the battleship was performing its purpose 
without the necessity of fighting. The pre- 
sent clash, however, demonstrates that in 
the final issue it is the dreadnought which 
means victory or defeat. 

This battle seems also to have proven the 
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value of that other branch of the fighting fleet 
which has been given most attention in the 
American Navy, the destroyer. The many 
opportunities for usefulness of and the great 
possibilities of execution which rest with these 
little ships seem to have been demonstrated. 
The battle of Skagerrack seems to have shown 
that the United States has chosen wisely in 
selecting the units upon which she would de- 
pend in making a fleet from appropriations 
that made it impossible to have all the units 
desired. 

The usefulness of the battle-cruiser or the 

out cruiser has not been disproven, but the 
inadvisability of depending upon the fast 
lightly armored vessels in a clash in which 
dreadnoughts are engaged is shown. The 
cruiser is a necessity in any modern fleet un- 
less that fleet is willing to grant certain ad- 
vantages to its rivals which are provided with 
these fast ships. The theory that a time 
would come when they would displace dread- 
noughts must, however, in the face of the 
new facts, be given over. 

The battle of Skagerrack teaches less of the 
value of guns of various calibers than of most 
of the vital problems of the navy. All the 
fighting was close in. The marksmanship was, 
therefore, not very exacting. The test on the 
guns was not great. Any gun and almost any 
gunner ought to be able to make hits at six 
miles. The advantage attributed to British 
guns and gunners had little opportunity to de- 
monstrate itself. Likewise are the results in 
ships sunk by the British cruisers and dread- 
noughts still unknown. The deadliness of the 
great British 15-inch gun cannot yet be said 
to have been determined. 








—From Osaka Puck 
Come Down from Your 
High Horse, Yuan, Before 
You Fall. 
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An Impression of the War 


How Will It 


, 
and Social 











war 18 s¢ nse and bewilder that te 
speak about ta lefinite ter seome 
almost absurd. Everyone feels, however. that 
it is not enough to emerge from the exper 
ence hoping only that time will enable us to 
forget The general attitude is marked b 
resolution to s ere the old conceptions 
I i€ ere wrong, and Wit may De possiD 
to reconstruct new f c of fe w fewer 
opportunities for future outbreak. The f 
owing sketches from an article by A. C. Ber 
son n the it tic Mor thly, giv us son 
phases of the situation as it appears to a 





I suppose that before ¢ 
in the frame of mind of 


busy people, believing that 





would somehow be avoided; t if Germany 


had a taste for shaking a mailed fist ar 
talking about sh 








ling armor, and indulging 


she 





ntic sort of self-glorificat 





would in the last resort turn out to be ci 





ized and reasonable and even sensible. There 
y people, 


and saw how deep the 





were m:z no doubt, who knew better, 





poison lz 
doubt that now; but it was difficult for any 
ll +h 


one who Knew to express all 





S without ap- 
pearing provocative and suspicious; and then, 
too, came in that extraordinary British power 
wing 
other nations with a good-humored tolerance 

Certainly, in the circles in which I lived there 


was Vé 


of minding our own business, and of 





y little suspicion expressed of the de- 





signs of Germany, and no desire to interfere 


with them except by steady commercial com- 


petition. The idea seems so deeply rooted in 





the German mind that all England was pet 








fidiously absorbed in the aim of stepping in to 
crush Germany, if an opportunity offered, 


that I suppose it is impossible to convince 
the German people of the real guilelessness of 
the English public, and indeed of the most 
total lack of interest in what Germany was 
doing or thinking 
I believe that the knowledge of Germany and 





Strange as it may seem, 





ined in the last 
When I became a 


there was a 


her aims had steadily dec 
thirty years in England 

schoolmaster in 1885, strong 
movement to make German a serious subject 
of study, and I spent a summer holiday in 
that year in Germany to pick up an acquaint- 
But the subject was 
slowly shouldered out of the curriculum, and 
I think it is true to say that educationally the 
study of German in England had been de- 
clining for some years, while among intel- 
lectual minds, the German influence had lost 
force and fespect; the reason, I honestiy be- 


ance with the language. 


lieve, being that the Germans had been sac- 
rificing intellect to what they call patriotism, 
and tinging all their studies with an emo- 
tional self-worship. 

Then with an awful suddenness the de- 
luge burst upon us. And speaking quite hon- 
tstly, the first months of the war were a 
nightmare which I do not willingly recall. The 
devastation of Belgium was an accomplished 
fact, the fortresses meant to stem the tide 
for months fell in a few days, the onrush 
into France followed, and then as unaccount- 
ably was checked and held. Very slowly the 
affair resolved itself into an awful monotony 
of sparse combat, with every tradition and 


























princip of warfare reversed, while at t! 
same time it became clear how firm was Br 
t s on the sea, after al The 
mari! ce lost Zeppe 

re revealed itself elaborate 

1 futile brutalit h and tu 
Y war seemed te tt | 
r > a sterr ind sin es iin of enduranes 
of } critics y + +} r busir ‘ 

rtment of s p rear 

gularly placid, diligent, patient, and put 
pirited It } re nded ct rfu 4 
r tter ¢ rse to ¢« ca or mer ni¢ 

i we I ! onest claim has bee r 

ced, workers have floc 1 int ' 

c rprise ind it is vful to fe a deey 
prid e fact that a hug itior ay 
contair g the best and fres} + ock ¢ 
tr nation has been raised, trained, and t 
ped out « nothing but a vast reser 
health se! e energy I do t be 
eve that such an army ft ever been created 
n so short a time the histor the world 


The papers have contrived to give an im 











pression of fuss, selfish inactivity, a ‘ 
the three elements which have been simply 
conspicuous by their absence throughout. My 
issociates through the war have been muinly 
dons and soldiers, but I have not come acros 
trace of either sm or militarism One 
ould ere was a large and ir 
fluent so besotted le 
of pe y wished to bring the war t 
an end at y cost. There is no such thing 
There faddists who have never 





a hearing; while as to militarism, I have lived 


na town crammed with billeted troops, whose 


one desire seemed to be as little in evidence 





and to prove themse 





and the most e 





lly please d of 











ile in traveling about th country as I 
have had to do, the popularity of the soldiers 
whom one sees everywhere arises from the 
fact that they have claimed no privilege 


imblest traveler 


whi 


*h are not shared by the h 


one who has lived and moved about in 








England during the war can rea 
the militarism of the country has interfered 


with the civic 





fe and organization 








Again, some of our papers have seemed 
to r that panie is the only proof of 
seriousnes As a matter of fact, the absence 


of brooding and despondent anxiety has been 
a very remarkable thing Men and women 


} 





ive proved their seriousness best by treating 
their own private fears and anxieties as part 
of the normal price they were prepared to 
pay for the task in which they were engaged 
In Germany the loud proclamation of an ideal 
seems to be accepted as the only proof of deep 
I do not think that in England 
the national seriousness has taken the 


convictions 
shape 
Britain 
has no more conscious desire to make herself 


of defining a positive ideal. Great 
felt, or to stamp a type of honor and duty on 
the world, than before. What she desires is a 
sort of independence, the power to live a toler- 
ant and reasonable life without subscribing 
too definitely to an ethical theory. The desire 
to conquer Germany is not accompanied by 
any missionary wish to improve Germany; it 
is rather the intense longing to be rid of a 
bullying and tyrannical neighbor, whose ag- 
gressive theories imperil the British concep- 
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on of on a 
cor ict 
| t think nind ne 
r ‘ petitor or a if ais W 
: y I olts them 1s tne lea that anot 
‘ t iction should take the 
mposing an ideal on the world I Eng 
nan does not believe in shaping ot j 
g an id H neclined to trust 
! ‘ \ order, and he accept 
t mm. 3 he does not like taking 
4 , ed not be e in tr 
ed ocla wt 
nse I 
ttempt +} —_ 
t } ! 
: : . , 
ip 
‘ ! i t Eng I ‘ 
nd t ‘ M young 
ffic r gor heerfully ur good 
humor to tr ng and to the fr 
er ce r I r ir med 
$¢ } throug 1 it bad f FP 
ours } s to oc my work 
aaa no touch of , niciam o lif 
. ‘ +} t mear simp! that vO g 
Englishman trusts his instir j k 
making out an emotional case nself 
I ha seen somet g, at close q ters, ¢ 
he sorr of t Val 1 here too I } t 
red to th ver bott of r heart the 
mplicity of it. It has never tak the forn 
elf-pity, of path or of rept There 
has been no glorification of s« sacrifice It 
ha ply appeared in the light of a heavy 
stroke to be endured. I hear critics say that 
¢ cK discipline, that w re lividualists 
hat have no tior larity Here 
gair I t eve that our solid y is t 
net rather than rhetoric: But I do not 
know hat the word discipline means r it 
oes not mean the spontaneous and nediat 
nking of sense of personal loss in tl 
rger sense of national concert If peor 
fo not indulge their grief, it is be« a r 
ect natural Kind o te step 
in, which says that, whatever happens, t 
s a thing to be felt and not paraded The 
tense mistrust of anything theatrical or 


The English 





man with a loss to bear is 
nyone I ‘ not remir 

nts to re his place 
tr rh i we witt 
stolidity. as abundant 
be « d a convention, but 





in life a i process rather 


I do not think that the war has had a d 


pressing or dreary effect at all, apart from 





personal anxieties for the safety of ind 





vidua Heavy and grievous as the casua 
ties have been, the percentage as compare d to 
the population is small. Indeed, the war has 
not developed new qualitic ; so much a il 
forded an outlet for qualit ire char 
icteristic of the natior ss, hopeful 
ness, s¢ confidence, cheerf The young 


men whom I have known, who have flocked to 


+] 
} 


1e colors, have done so primarily out of ad 
venturousness and then out of camaraderie 
There has 


have not seemed to me to follow the call out 


¢ 


been little solemnity about it; the 











of a reasoned self-sacrifice, but out of a spon 





ineous imf 
need 


¢ 


se to bear a hand in an obvious 
I have not come across much weighing 
motives It has been rather the wish to 
have a part in a big affair; and the 
which I have come across of a man being re- 


oO 





ases 





jected on medical grounds have been of the 
nature of a frank personal disappointment 
I: 


m inclined to believe, too, that the orgar 
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izing of athletics which has been going on for 
the last thirty or forty years in the public 
schools has had something to do with the 
matter. I confess that I was inclined to be- 
lieve that athletic organization had gone too 
belief 
in the importance of games: but I now see 


far, and had produced a conventiona 


that it has had a much deeper and more in 
stinetive effect in producing a feeling of co- 
operation, and a tradition of united effort 
hich has gone much deeper than one had 
magined The unanimous response of the 
blic-schoul elements in England has proved 


t a force has been somehow generated of 





which we hardly guessed the strength. It has 


not presented itself in the light of a duty so 
much as in tt mht of an irr stible pre- 
possession rhe instinct to fight was so na- 
tural and spontaneous that those obeying 


had no scruples to overcome nor any doubt of 
the righteousness of the adventure 


I do not myself doubt that one aim of Chris- 


nity was to substitute a conception of 
umir brotherhood which was intended to 
rsede natior brotherhood I do no 
hink that the attempt to consecrate and 
Christianize the employment of force is likely 


to be fruitful, and I cannot help feeling that 
the outbreak of war has proved that Europe is 
living more on chivalrous end knightly 
ils of virtue than on Christian ideals. I 
lo not mean that Christian ideals may not 
ultimately prevail, but it is idle not to recog- 
nize the fact that they have not so far pre 
vuiled Religiou teachers have certainly 
thrown their weight into the chivalrous scale 
and frankly accepted it Bishops have gon 
so far that they will not ordain candidates to 
the ministry unless they have offered them- 
selves for war service and been definitely re- 
jected; and I have not come across a single 
case of a man who has been deterred by re- 
ligious scruples from serving in some capa- 
city 
Deeper even than this is the possible effect 
of the war upon the whole Theistic theory. 
The belief in the fatherly guidance and pro- 
vidence of God and in his education of the 





moral sense of humanity must be deeply 
shaken by a catastrophe which has set the 
most intelligent and civilized nations to kill 
off their best stock, to waste their accumu- 
lated wealth, to devastate each other's ter- 
ritory, to w reck each other’s shrines, and to 
do all this with an intense conviction of its 
rightness and its nobility, instead of attempt- 
ing to fight the common human foes of dis- 
ease, of tainted heredity, of poverty, of bru- 
tality. It is impossible for the sane and can- 
did man to look upon the war as a divinely 
appointed educative experiment. The only 
possible interpretation of it is that it is a 
vast outbreak of evil forces, which have noth- 
ng in common with the forces of light, and 
are, indeed, in deadly opposition to all that 
makes for the happiness of mankind. The pos- 
sibility of considering such a deluge of evil 
> as the outcome of the power of humanity to 
Y choose what is detestable inside the Divine 
purpose of order, welfare, peace, is frankly 
inconceiveble. The war must be evidence to 
ll thoughtful men of the hideous actuality of 
evil, though it may end by showing the force 
and vitality of good If it is a shadow cast 


PES 


by the lirht, it must be the shadow of powers 
v hich are incontestably and dreadfully there 
It cannot be a mere perversion of good, when 
the richt to aggression is romantically, em¢ 
tionally, and passionately claimed by the mil- 
ons of a nation conspicuous for devotion and 
laboriousness 

Is it possible sincerely to attribute, as in 
the old Collect, the putting into our mir.ds of 
good desires to God, and to beseech Him to 
bring them to good effect The simultaneous 
© outbreak in the minds of millions of civilized 
people of a desire to crush by frank violence 
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How Jones Got 
= His Eyes Open 


Jones* is.an operator. He 

became nervous, couldn't sleep 

| well—work began to worry him. 

He couldn't locate the trouble, 
and went away for a rest. 


One morning, while break- 
fasting with a friend, Jones no- 
ticed his friend ordered Postum. 
Right then Jones got his eyes 
open! 


: He had been a coffee drinker. 
/ “I had no idea coffee was so 
harmful,” Jones writes us. “I de- 
cided to drink Postum. The 
beneficial results since the change 
I can hardly believe or describe.” 


POSTUM 


made of prime wheat, roasted with a bit of wholesome molasses, is 
brimful of the nourishing goodness of the grain. It is a delicious 
beverage, free from the troubles which often result from caffeine, the 





drug in coffee. 


“Yours in better health,” signs Jones. Thousands of others say 
so, too, who have changed from coffee to Postum. 


“There’s a Reason” 


* Name and address given by Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 








Cook is triumphant 


She found the store stil) open, and got her bottle of Bovril 


after all. But it was a close thing! And where would her 


sauces, her soups and her gravy have been to-night without 


that spoonful of Bovril which makes them so much richer 
and more savoury ? Bovril is the concentrated essence of 
the hest heef, and clever cooks would not he without it for 


worlds, 


0 2%: 2-02., 40c; 4-02., TO: S-e2z., $1.30: 18-°2., $2.25 Bovril Cerdial 
large, SLM: 5-o2., 406 I¢-oz.-Jobnsten's Fluid Beef (Vimbos), £1.20 
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all ideals but their own and to set their heel 
on a prostrate continent -where do¢ that 
— originate’? If the Power that guides tt los 














tinies of men does permit two such mutuall 
destructive theories of morality to arise on so 
| rigantic a scale in the minds of great nations 
what becomes of our religion? It would seem 
that religion must be prepared either to take 
| 1 wider sweep and admit a new philosophy, or 
eis retire into the background as a 
created paradise for idealists who can over- 








0k the real elements of human nature 

The question before us is hether reli 
gion is to be a sentiment, or whether 
attempt an altogether wider task, and face, 


istead of evading, the problem of mora 








It may be, I think, that the war may ke a 
vast spiritual force, of a kind undreamed of 
hitherto The highest hope that I have for 
the outcome of the war, is that it will im 
mensely enlarge our spiritual horizon, and 


rnise it from the temperamental, almost artis- 






























































tic. region in which it is apt to linger, into its 
| true place of life which is ; tub- 
bornly there for all the laws of intellect or 
health. At present religion has codified pre 
ferences; what one desires is to see it ascer 
| tain scientifically what the laws of psychology 
| really are; for that they exist inflexibly I have 
ne mannee of ded. 
} | 
| 
; \l|| British Navy the Pat- 
’ 
Your ] otlet | tern for German 
| Fleet 
. | 
make your toilet quickly, yet faultlessly, the soap | oe. Baier Wee Once «a Great 
you use must lather freely, rinse easily and leave no WH] | Admirer of the Royal Navy and Took 
irritation requiring the application of powder, cream or lotion. | it as a Model for His Ou 
i} 
Hi ' 
Ivory Soap makes a copious lather in hard or soft water | | Sp E more the British fleet is one ling 
° ii] between us and ruin; let us not fail to 
almost instantly. Just a few turns of the cake between the Hi eet eet aE RR a Tg 
hands and you have a soft, thick, lively layer of minute [{ii!]| | ago as the eighth pay when Offa, King 
s . S 1 iti of Mercia, lay dying, and his thoughts turned 
soap bubbles far different from the average slow-forming, LEETE | te the neatbad gusll of tho levecien of Os 
thin lather. Hit ; kingdom by Charlemagne, he beque ithed to 
| i| England, according to the Saron Chro icle, 
| this useful lesson, that “he who will be se- 


; | 
Ivory Soap does not stick to the skin. Just a few dashes a ae cl ak a is Ga we 
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. . ° “a ° ° ° i throughout the centuries the English people 

of water and it vanishes. There is no free oil in it to I ae oe oe ; lg - ae 

a 4 : : 1] nad not acted on Offa’s principle, England to- 

leave a greasy gloss requiring long, tedious rinsing. i day would be a dependency of one of the 

| great Continental powers—perhaps even of 

Ivory Soap removes dirt without smarting and burning. I Germiny and probab!y from Hudson Bay to 

; it oe ; , iI Cape Horn the inhabitants of the American 

After the rinsing and drying, the skin feels only the pleasant H continent would be paying tribute to some 
sensation of perfect cleanness. Powders, creams and lotions | Ipetcaptongranes era a 

| power nas intervene Oo Save the cis 1Zee 

cannot improve it. There is no irritation to allay. world from the tyrannical dominion of some 


pot wielding military power; Charlemagne, 






























| Charles V., Phillip IL, of Spain, Louis XIV. of 
5 CEN < ! rennin, and Napoleon, were, ” h in | t - 
IVORY SOAP . 44 oO - ; il eaanaiignaed sea quae, as bs illiam II. of Ger 
ie JYORY QO # % PURE I | many will be defeated by the same weapor 
iss SO; il In view of these facts it is intere ng to 
CARB Ince = Hy quote from a London correspondent in the 
i Vancouver World, the influence of the British 
i}! principle on the Kaiser's policy in modeiling 
Hi }] | the German fleet: 
eee te l Down to the eve of the war the world was 
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assured that there was no greater and sincere 

admirer than the Kaiser of the British f 
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: and naval traditions The Emperor from his eo ae 
‘ “earliest youth upwards” has been familiar | — - f 
with our navy and its history; “as a boy,” as é 
/ he once remarked, he “ran about Portsmout! e 
3 dockyard,” and got to know all that was t # 
x be known of our naval institutions and ideals, e 1g een oO e = 
“ our officers and men. “Ever since my fleet wa & 
established, we have always exerted ourselve . =: 
4 to form our idea in accordince with your 
he once declared, “and in every way to learn i - , 
- from you.” The effort, as is now known to the A man can make 
world, and particularly to those whose r ap a good, long drive, 
; tives have been murdered by submarine £ ° " 
. bomb-dropping Zeppelin the naval airship avoid all the haz- 
os orm art f the German ni: Was not 
a 7 om geet. 26. she. .Sneen. sanyo ards, and keep out 
crowned with success. 
. Germany, as the Emperor realized, was “a ot the tall grass, 
young naval nation,” and needed a standard ’ 
” »y which it might measure its fleet Phat and then foozle 
? st nd ‘ Ww 5s 0 r fleet 8 he sri ish I i 
d on Ager yA i cd epee st: and falldown atthe 
not only a model of technical and scientific f 
a perfection, but its heroes—-Nelson, for ir eighteenth hole. 
‘ nee, and others have ever been, and will . 
b- ver be, the guiding-star of German naval The steady, even 
vd officers’ crews.” On another occasion the im- > : 
. Bi siamo lly sions strokes that win | 
} peror remarked: “One of the happiest days of c x 
- my life—one which I shall not forget as long | success 1n the 
“ as I live as that one when I inspected th ~ a) ° " 
ve a BR eggpeens el gaps pane ag er game of Life call 
e Dreadnought (the old Dreadnought), on for a well-balanced 
which occasion my flag was hoisted for p : : 
first time.” His Majesty, as the future “ad mind in a well-governed body —and 
iral of the Atlantic,” looker forward with | . .  f . } ? f | ac 
keen anticipation to the Brit and German these come from such a food as 
r fighting side by side at sea. That ambitio 
has not been realized. But it might have been ’ . 
ssumed, notwithstanding, that the Emperor's 
memory would have stood the test to which it 
has been submitted z 
It was in large measure the wonderful and 2 
at imirable exploits of the British navy as re- 
‘hk @ counted by Admiral Mahan which first sug- the food that supplies the elements that are needed for building = |— 
gested to the autocratic ruler of Germany that ‘ P ? = 
he should build a great fleet, and with the bone, brain and muscle into a perfect physique capable of the [7 
passing years he spurred on his people to cre-| | : . : . io yy : 2 
ate a replica of the navy with which he had > utmost attainment in W ork or play. It contains all the body- 
m5 Se ee ree ee building material in the whole wheat grain made digestible by 
‘ ustory of 1e ritish navy, 1e stated at » : 
Lo . ¢ 4 . . . . . . 
Kiel in 1895, in an address on board His Ma- steam-cooking, shredding and baking. It is the favorite food |F 
ng 's ship Royal Soverei f | . 
S jesty’s ship Royal Sovereign, “is as familiar ’ . Se a be el . 4 ‘ Ee 
ng to our officers and men as to yourselves.” of athletes and invalids. It 1S alw ays the same price, alw ays the E 
ied Not only so, but he had a great belief in,| |@ x0 } } } ‘ hi , - e 
Pe same high quality. " 
his ond respect for, British supremacy. “If Great) |& B 1 . , 
; Britain has a navy corresponding to her 
oO . = 
requirements, Europe in general cannot fail ‘ hss 
le, to regard it as a most important factor for Shredded Wheat is on the year ctied table 
se- the maintenance of peace.” Those words, of nearly every college and university in #2 
If honest and sincere as we thought them, were the United States and Canada. It is de- 2 
ais noken on Aug. 6, 1889, and during the same| |F liciously nourishing for breakfast with E: 
visit to this country His Majesty, who has/ |§ milk or cream, or for any meal in combi- | 
to- plwavs professed a high regard for duty, de-| |i . . ‘ ; . = 
sive oe nation with berries or fruits of any kind. e4 
the clared in an address to a gathering of British = 
of naval officers, that “Nelson’s famous signal :. e 
i is no longer necessary. You all do your duty, MADE IN CANADA by =i 
“an eas anaes Tee daa Meek ke THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LIMITED 
ran ea so ‘thing from the itis é £ - E . 
manga rece eats pi ee le . TORONTO OFFICE: 49 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
me British service may be grateful that it has’ |; 
sea not got it on its conscience that the Germans ee ne ea , re Oe a a ee ee TL eT ee 1 
zed . learnt some of their methods on this side of i pi — a - —— — aN =e dl EE = 
" the North Sea —— noe : 
me Now, because the British fleet stands sen 
ne, tinel over the cause of freedom, the Emperor r . + 
_of talks of the “gigantic fleet of Albion, ruler of | A N E 4 | R A S [ M M E R I N i} O M E 
Irn, the seas, which since Trafalgar for a hundred 
= years has imposed on the whole world the Who is thee WHO DOES NOT NEED AN INCREASE in 
ig ban of sea tyranny So the “most importont income to take care of summer needs and vacation expenses? 
factor for the maintenance of peace” has be- That's “=o our plan of a time profits’ shines 4 If you 
. to . Pf Yr lic str > are one of the many who would appreciate an opportunity of turning 
uM aes “ haf ms ical — nt. your spare time into Cast profits, we would like to get in touch with 
the Because the Emperor has had reason to you. Hundreds of men aud women in Canada to-day are working our 
change his opinion on the British navy and plan to augment their present income and it’s providing a liberal 
Uist its past, the world’s views will not be af- amount of extra funds for them. If you would like to join this “thrifty 
ing fected British supremacy remains what it class” of spare time hustlers—write us to-day. 
was 20 or 30 years ago, a blessing to civiliza- ™ = 7 ; » ~ . Xt? Tro 
tion. Our sea-power is our sheet-anchor, and, THE MACLEAN PU BLISHING C OM PANY ’ LI MI I ED 
was as events are proving, the sheet-anchor of ‘ 2 TINTYV 7 AVUENTYT y N 
rer © freedom throughout the world. The seas 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE " 7 f TORONTO, ONT. 
leet are no defence in themselves; they consti- 
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tute a peril unless they are held by force, as 
our fleet holds them to-day. A man walks 
to-day no faster than Adam walked in the 
Garden of Eden, even when he was in a 


’ ~ @ , 
SW however, travel by sea, in a heavily-gunned 


Sv nd heavily-armored ship, at about t y W 
3 Pounds nN | miles an hour The movement of an army by e 


land is desperately slow; the movement 


hurry. say, at four miles an hour. He car 










~ x } ‘: 
Pp 2 i] swift, as the Americans proved during th ¢ 
in these Glass Jars of \ \ | Spanish-American war, as we have low! 
W\\ | since the present hostilities opened, and a 


























pinal nerves, and thus causes 
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3 pounds of deliciousness, when eaten on G 
3 p s of gtedness; 1 eca se 
Our ne e nourishing, body-building food. 
aie : = 3 sof economy, whenusedin making G e ° . 
" ; Puddines and Sweet | t< le P; © | ? . 
s 8 y new and 3 pounds of Aappiness, te Nn a nti Cc afa \ S1S 
py us s for “‘Crown m a wag j tt! : we - 
ceary robe - e ‘ and 20 pound tins—as well as Perfect Seal” Th Public Should Know Ut ‘ 
to our paciseviensniming . Glass Jars. Combat Disease Doctors and B 
Makers of “Lily White” , THE CANADA STARCH CG. LIMITED 1| , ‘ , , 
Corn Syrup — Benson's ==". MONTREAL, CARDINAL, BRANTFOR 4g f Mealth i¢@ Cannot Check It 
Cities sae ‘ ~ FORT WILLIAM, e ZZ 1} 
| Gloss’ Laundry Starch, << ee ne : - ae 5 = 2 ! W'« AT may be one of the 
H I é lemic in th recent history o 
= — : city is threatening New York It is the cor 
tagious disease Known as intar e paralysis, 
forts e+ eere eer eee Nee eT a a gt S SORDSESASS DS © GOS 6 6 SSSSSSSSESE* % He cier fig mey ¢ e 1 te terior 
©» OSTERMOOR <(O>»> OSTERMOOR «6: Re ee ee eee re 
em agate ee ee = “3% poliomyelit Remembering the alarming ir 
= I\ iy! roads of t dise n part ot canada a 
eo: Il\ Roy ‘ year », We can apprec et follow 
=H KS) ' ; ng fc ge: rom the O regarding t 
ot \ 3 ein sil oan Se 
' ———ar, : 
: OFF He The cause of the disease is an exceeding)s 
s ream | ' nute organism This is supposed to find 
fal <i ie first entrance into the body through 
=: - io ous membrane of the nose and throat 
A: —_— iA Ithough there are no signs of sore throat to 
o! ‘© ndicate that the germ is there The disease 
} ¢ 
' . 
e ‘ 
e : 
’ ‘ 
¥: 
pe 
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uN degree of the paralysis var very 
¥ he results of the disease can be 
OWEVER, Ostermoor quality at the Vv y cases by proper treatment 
: familiar price of $15.00 has now become ig oo) gee Ae Pesce oe Br 
H utterly impossible, The constantly- i snag ern ome Be sping, Porgy 
. 7 . : pread Dy nose ersons Who are so miidly tll 
! increasing cost of all materials used in ' eal Aihter sities aaaiancentbolch cond tar Menoehein, 
‘ meg wang ony | the Ostermoor Mattress has compelled : Ths: duces “encdiode” in eamtied te ‘hoes 
=: us either to lower the Ostcrmoor standard, —or to >> pareons who. thoneh the “a ae Rae 
: increase the price. The former is unthinkable, andis 8 = on alages- a = ae pr aac ‘ “ nst ee a 
: not desired by the public; therefore, we are taking ’ no Ps eg taal e pills 3eery widely bala 
’ . the other course, : diphtheria may be ransm ed by a person 
FH ‘f having vir lent diphtheria bacilli in’ the 
A: On and after August ist, the 18 : : ro gee +o" serge may be per x 
. ) '‘ fectiy well us is different from a person 
10; Ostermoor Mattress sells at @ h H » mildly ill with diphtheria ~ it it is not re 
WY You willingly pay $18 for a labor-saving device or ini ee r . h ela f cases ar rd ingen | 
‘e: a home comfort; then why not for an evenly buoyant, iB: hers. ‘The person who is ill with infan 
WAI sanitary Ostermoor Mattress that will give you a life-~ yy: paralysis, but so mildly ill that the disease 1 
iy! time of the refreshing sleep comfort so vitally important ‘(y: unrecognized, and the person who carries the 
we to health ? . ae ease germs, though he may not be ill him 
qe You can buy this Mattress only at an Ostermoor dealer's, 1: 4} I re both the means of spreading the d 
4 : You can always identify tue genuine Ostermoor by the binding ’ ’ ease ( rs 
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‘fa: The Alaska Feather &DownCo., —:¢,); protection. Though there are diseases whicl 
H ° Limited ° ‘ ' arger proportion of fatal cases, the 
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do. Doctors and nurses alone cannot check it 
During such an epidemic children should 
be kept away from all public gatherings 
such as moving-picture shows, Sunday-scheo! 
entertainments, and crowded trolley cars and 
other conveyances. So f ; 





r it has not been 
deemed necessary to close the recreation piers, 
because children must have some place to 
play in the crowded sections of the great 
city Those parents who can take their 
children away from the locality in which tk 


epidemic exists and into the country should do 


so; but there are thousands upon thovsands 
who cannot These parents can help to pro- 
tect their own children and to protect the 
community by keeping their children away 
from public gatherings and by restrictir g 


their play as far as possible to open 


parks 
and other places where children are not cor 
fined indoors and which they can reach with 
out going in crowded conveyance They 
can help, too, by watching their own childrer 
and seeing that any one child that shows signs 
of illness is at once isolated and a doctor 
called in. This applies not merely to New 
York, of course, but to other communities 
to which the disease may spread In any 
household where there is such a case gargles 
and sprays should be used to help prevent 
infection, and compliance in every point 
should be made with the medical ‘require 
ments 

The Board of Health of New York is 
making a great effort to discover all cases and 
to secure isolation for those who are discover- 
ed to be ill The staff of nurses and doctors 
of the Board of Health is being increased by 
special appropriations The first duty of 
citizens in this exigency is to comply promotly 
and thoroughly with the rules of the Board 
of Health, and in every possible way to co- 
operate with its officers 


Peace and Business 
Preparedness 


The Chief Dangei to Our Industrial 
and Commere jal Life ix Re fusing to 
See the Danae r 


N an article in System, “How shall we pre 

pare for peace?” Elbert H. Gary, while 
dealing directly with problems confronting 
industry and commerce in the United States, 
leaves some material for thought concerning 
conditions likely to arise in Canada. Most 
business men feel that since the war affected 
the smallest as well as the largest, peace may 
in its turn, prove of widespread importance 
in all lines. Few could foresee the war far 
ahead, but peace is practically a certainty 
within a relatively limited period. And al- 
though opinion regarding the exact reaction 
of peace is varied, few would dispute that 
commercial preparedness for it can be logi- 
cally undertaken at once. Passages from the 
article are quoted as follows: 

The United States is doing an enormous 
volume of business with very high prices ob- 
taining for raw materials and for labor. Our 
exports are increasing at the rate of 77% over 
the year 1913 and these exports have consider- 
ably changed in character. We are now ex- 
porting proportionately less raw material and 
proportionately more fabricated material. The 
increase in the fabricated material means that 
more work is being done in this country, and 
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that, therefore, we are receiving a greater 
proportionate amount of money for our pro- 
ducts. -A very considerable proportion of the 
exports is made up of war supplies for the 
belligerents. We can not export to Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria or Turkey, and the volume 
of our exports to South America, the Orient 
and others at peace is greater than before the 
war. 

The period preceding the war and the first 
few months of the war were marked by an 
acute industrial depression. Thousands of 
men were idle, factories were closed, or run- 
ning on part time, and little money for in- 
dustrial enterprises was available. The stimu- 
lating influences of war orders quickened the 
whole pulse of industry and for many months 
past there has been work for every man who 
cared to work and nearly every industry is 
running at its full capacity with orders booked 
ahead. The United States Steel Corporation 
now employs 50,000 more men than it em- 
ployed last year and they receive an average 
of more than 20 per cent. greater wage; the 
corporation will, perhaps, during the present 
year, spend $70,000,000 in betterments and 
improvements. a 

The rate of production in the iron and steel 
trade at the beginning of the year was about 
38,000,000 tons of pig iron and about 41,- 
000,000 tons of steel ingots annually, and, at 
the present time, is even greater. Last year 
the rate was only 19,000,000 tons of pig 
iron and 16,000,000 tons of steel ingots. Our 
highest previous records for production were 
33,500,000 tons of pig iron in 1913, and 35,- 
000,000 tons of steel ingots in 1912. The 
entire capacity of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is booked for the current year with 
many orders running well into 1917. 

So far as I am able to estimate, about three- 
fourths of the total consumption is for domes- 
tic use end the balance is exported. 

Other lines of industry are also prosperous. 
There are evidences all about us, certainly of 
a great turnover, and probably of a large 
profit. It is still too soon to estimate the mea- 
sure of our prosperity. It is unquestionably 
true that many enterprises in the United 
States have been making exceptional gains 
during the past twelve months. Others, how- 
ever, despite an increased volume of business, 
ire not realizing net profits commensurate 
with the tremendous production; the cost of 
lebor and raw material is very high. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia re- 
cently asked 309 business houses the question, 
“Have profits increased proportionately with 
cost?” Ninety-seven replied “Yes,” while 212 
replied “No.” This investigation, extending 
over thirty-three lines of business, brought 
out the fact that there had been an average 
increase of 11 per cent. in labor cost and 46 
per cent. in the cost of materials. 








It may be that we are 
perous, taking the country far and wide, as 
the volume of business would indicate. 

Our accumulation of gold is very great; in 
fact we have a supply nearly equal to that of 
all the warring nations combined. Therefore 
we have a vast fund for credit extension. 


not quite so pros- 


A very important development is that suc- 
cess in business has again popular 
During the months of adversity preceding the 
war, the idle men, competent and willing, but 
unable to find work, the unemployed tools and 
implements of industry, the uninvested ond 
unremunerative dollars—-in fact every 
tive agency for obtaining the comforts of life 

protested in convincing language 
unnecessary business adversity until all are 
now alive to the fact that it is work —the legi- 
timate and natural employment of all the 
utilities for production--that is demanded 
For some time past there has been a wave of 
thought throughout our country in favor of 


become 


mac- 


against 
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such a change in authority as will permit a 
restoration of normal business conditions 

Apparently, we are to have a period of in- 
dustrial peace and success. Many of the an- 
tagonisms which have hitherto been so hurt- 
ful and which have prevented natural busi- 
ness growth, have disappeared. 
business will, therefore, have opportunity to 
progress in accordance with its deserts. 

Now as to Europe. The belligerent nations 
are passing through a catacylsm of destruc- 
tion of life and property. The debts 
they have incurred are beyond our compre- 
hension. The worth of the lost lives and pro- 
perty is equally beyond estimate. The coun- 
tries at war are now working on the uncreat- 
ed capital of the future; their currencies have 
been inflated through tremendous 
issues. 

It does not follow, however, that when the 
war closes the nations now engaged will be 
prostrate. The wars of the past have not de 
stroyed industrial efficiency. France, in 1870, 
although crushed with a great indemnity in 





Legitimate 





which 


credit 


addition to war debt, rose thereafter to great 

er power than before. It may be expected 
that the nations wiil take a new start and, in 
many respects, a new course, and will begin 
immediately to build on a better, firmer and 
more permanent basis for success and high 
achievement. We shall see the most activ 

and persistent efforts to rebuild and extend 
and te succeed in the international race for 
supremacy that the world has ever witnessed. 
From adversity will come greater prosperity 
than ever before, from necessity will spring 
thought and study and effort that - 
able the survivors to reach greater heights of 
success than has been supposed to be within 
reach. 





will e 


Europe is now buying on national credit, 
but once the war is over she will be forced to 
buy on personal credit and will have but a 
fraction of the present buying capacity. 
will have men, trained and disciplined, but she 
will need money, and this money must come 
from the nations whose stores have not been 
depleted by war. Therefore, it is to be ex 
pected that the cost of production, including 
wages, will decrease in Europe and that every 
effort will be concentrated upon gaining gold 
abroad through sales at lower prices. 


She 


The greatest ready money market will be 
our own country and, therefore, we must ex- 
pect and prepare against a heavy drive upon 
our own markets. We have an abundance of 
money and a high cost of production. We 

ill be an excellent market to sell in and a 
bad market to buy in. . 

The close of the war will not immediately 
check our prosperity, although undoubtedly a 
large number of the men now working in 
munition factories will be compelled within a 
few months to seek other employment. Our 
business is progressing at such a rate that its 
very momentum will carry on for some time 
to come, but I do not agree with the state 
ments which have made that at the 
close of the war we may expect in this coun 
try a prolonged continuance of the great pros- 
perity now existing. Therefore, I think that 
we should recognize the tem 
porary character of our prosperity and pr« 
pare ourselves for its conservation. Left to 
itself our prosperity will not continue 

Our chief danger is in refusing to admit 
that danger is ahead. There are so many fac- 
tors which are unknown, and which it is im- 
possible to predetermine, that we should pro 
ceed as the careful captain of an ocean steam- 

hip might proceed through a lowering, but 
not impenetrable, fog. -We are going at a very 
rapid rate. We may be going too rapidly 
There is at present very great expansion, and 
possibly some inflation. We ought to pause 
and look around from time to time. The 


been 


more or less 


soundest corporations are not now dispersing 
their great 
They are preparing a surplus for 


the bulk of unusua 
dividends 


the jars and jolts which will mark the stop 


earnings in 


page of the present high-speed run. 

We must be 
changed conditions 
will find themselves 


ready to adapt ourselves to 


Our producers, including 
our wage earners, in com 
mercial antagonism with the most persistent 


Most of the 


foreign producing countries, and probably all 


competition ever experienced 


of them, will be thoroughly protected by tariff 


provision, and we should be equally protecte« 


by reasonable and sufficient laws. This que 
tion of protection ought not to be one o 
politics, for it is a question of economics and 


business; it affects ull the people, 
iny production which is given must be given 
needs of all the 


war foreign 


good and 


vith a view to the people 


Just before the merchants, be 
suse of cheap labor and the low transporta 
tion, were selling their products here below 
production 


cost of 





Although our pro 
ducts were in considerable volume, our price 
often meant a net loss to the manufacturer 


as tne s 





ing price of the foreign goods made 





the mark 





price. Therefore, to conserve our 
interests to the proper extent, our industries 
must have an adequate, scientific and care 
fully considered protection 

By the very nature of things, we will always 
be compelled to import 


certain commoditics, 


but we should so organize ourselves as to be 
prepared to pay for 
with gold, but with finished goods 
pay 


these commodities not 


To thus 


in finished goods requires an industrial 


such as we have not 
this efficienty can 
about by a well-balanced com 


efficiency previously 


attained and industrial 





only be brought 
bination of 
dustrial 


all classe and departments, 


the financial, commercial and in 
interests in active co-operation with 
both private and 
public. 

In other 


must work together. 


words, government and busines 
We need not fear active 
provided we are properly pro 
tected by our government. The lack of cor 
tinuous prosperity and success in this country 
number of 


ompetition, 


fora years past has in part been 


result of 


injustifiable 


the direct l-considered or 


been made 


undue, 


assaults which have 
by governmental agencies. Business 


success 


has not been fostered or encouraged as 


should have been, and the vast possibilities 
of the country have not been fully utilized 


The 


give no cause for complaint in the manage 


business men of the country must 


ment of their affairs and, by thus acting, 
they can and should insist that the govern 
ment with all its agencies and influences co 


operate with them and 


ing credit, in 


aid them in establish 
extending commerce, in in 
reasing capacity, and in the development of 
natural resources 

In this there is ground 
for improvement in the business methods of 


Same connection 


the national, state and municipal governments 


throughout the country. These governments 
have extravagantly or uselessly expended 
many millions of dollars. I believe that if the 





s methods of the United States govern 
ment were as careful and economical as those 
hundreds of 

saved by the people of this 
country. It is self-evident that if the govern 
ment waste 





vo r 


millions 


y corporations, 


would be : uall 





money and thereby increases the 


taxes, tl t of doing business will be in 


reased, and by the amount of such increase 


th 


will we be handicapped in our competition ¥ 
foreign producers 


The whole trend of our times is towards 


lessening the cost of doing business, and the 


surest means to that end is co-operation which 


will eliminate the wastes of business. Cer 


tainly there is a great waste if a large num 


ber of distinct and antagonistic factors 


are 


present in any business. When we find that 
small units will not permit us to compete with 


the world, we should combine those small units 


into larger ones that, under proper regula 
tions, can produce the best results 
We must be prepared for radical changes 


in volume, in and in 
over-production, 


of credit and liability, 


prices, resources. There 


is danger of over-extension 


over-confidence. 


there is 


Susi- 
ness men should realize possible dan- 
ger ahead and should proceed with cautious 
With its great and 
natural resources, 


aggressiveness. 
ing wealth, its its pro- 
ductive capacity, and with a well- 
defined and settled policy, it is impossible to 
measure the future growth and strength of 
the United States. We have the 
to become the leading nation of 
commercially 


increas- 


its location, 


opportunity 
the world, 
and industrially. I 
have seen statements that we already occupy 
this position 


financially, 


I do not think we are thus per- 


manently established, but it seems certain 
that we may accomplish this result if we pro- 
perly conserve our resources. If we live up 


to the 
thrust upon us, 


that circumstance has 
we shall obtain a national re- 
putation and influence greater than ever be- 
nation. 

upon the ma 
has never in the 


responsibilities 


fore possessed by any 

Much depends nagement of 
affairs. There of the 
world been so great a necessity for wise 
disinterested statesmanship, o 


history 
and 
r for loyal and 
the part of practical 
at present. 


conduct on 
business men, as 


honorable 


The Dependence of 
China 

Hlow China's International Relation- 

Vaking her Tlistory and 


Tite rests of the 
Wo fl To-day. 


ships are 
(Concerning the 


Whole 


yg is pretty 


present moment is weaker than at 


well known that China, at the 


any pre 


vious period in her long history, while Japan, 


already a first-class Power, is steadily 


in- 





creasing her power and enhancing her pres- 


tige. At the present time China's continued 


existence as an independent state depends 
not upon herself but upon others. Her inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity are vir- 


tually guaranteed by Great Britain, France, 


Russia, the United States and Japan. Discuss- 


ing the situation in the Quarterly Review, F 
Pratt 


Lionel says: 


For the first eighteen months of the Repub- 
lic the Powers which had treaty rel 
China withheld re cognition the 
This uid not, however, prevent 
the conclusion in 1912 of the Reorganization 
Loan of £25,000,000, in which Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Japan partici- 
pated. The importance of this loan is derived 
not only from its wide international character, 
but also from the extension of foreign super- 
which it 
the Loan 
Government en- 
immediate with the 
for the reorganiza- 
system of collecting the salt 
tichard Do 
Salt Administra- 
and other foreigners were given posts of 
importance. To Sir Richard 
chiefly due the credit for carrying out the re- 
organization in so effective a manner that 


ations with 
from new 


Government 


Germany, 


China's 
the 
Chinese 


vision over 

nvolved. By 
Agr the 
gaged to take 
assistance of foreigners, 
of the 
venues of the country 


revenues 
terms of 
ement 
steps, 
tion re- 
Sir ne was 
appointed co-director of the 
tion; 


less Dane is 


M 
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EAN’S MAGAZINE a1 
Quaker Oats Premiums 
Silver Plate—Jewelry — Aluminum 
Wi g ma miums to Quaker O 
For 10 Quaker Oats Coupons 
Pancakes 

Why not make pancakes energizing, by using 
Quaker Oats? They will then supply folks phos 
phoru s and lecithin, so needed and so rare. 

Folks will like them just as well—perhaps better 
than without oats. And they'll get a good which 
other pancakes lack. 

Cookies 

Why not make cookies 
out of Quaker Oats? It will 
inake these much-liked waf 
ers a vim-creating food. 

Quaker Oats cookies tast 
better than flour cookies. gf 

They are rich in elements 

which othe: cookies lack 

Why not make these tempt 

ing pick-ups beneficial to 

the boy? 

< ° N 
' Cereals 

Why lavish cream and sugar on foods that don’t 
leserve them? If you serve a cereal only once a 
day, why not make that serving count? 

Consider food values—human needs—in these 
foods that people like best. Make them more than 
tempting dainties. Make them Quaker Oats con 
veyvors 

The Energ zing Luxury 
Nature gives (o oats a flavor other Oats we use the queen grains only 
cereals Jack Apparently she does this the finest one-third of the oats. 
to make oats inviting For she stores We roll them into large, white, lus us 
the grains with energy, with needed flakes. rhus we from Nature's oats 
minerals and with feod for growth 1 multiplied deligh 
Many grain-made dainties are most 
delicious when made of Quaker Oats 
We can’t improve on Nature. But we And their value as foods may be doubled 
pick out her choicest grains. In Quaker But use this premier grade 
Large Round Package, 25c¢ Regular Package, 10c 
Except in Far West 
Peterborough, Ont. (1381) Saskatoon, Sask. 
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Here is the Most Practical 
Washing Machine Made— 
Exactly What You Have 
Always Wanted. 





The Maytag 
Multi-Motor 
Washer 


Complete with Engine 
and Swinging Wringer 














It is equipped wi ght, powerfu 
t 1ttle ‘ ue il thie 
I rk of ihe nging 
Hoes a igger ret anne ean Washing 
i ! iro tw tham you in ny 
“eo \) ‘as board i ! t 
s t iit 
iotha 
sed in 
on t 
no 
ity o 
he ou 
rn 
nae 
evs = 
hine 
0 mything else oes no 
nore tha ne-hatf ‘ ® power 
PAG MULTI-MOTOR WASHER 
is splendidly made of the rest materials 
and is guarantees gainst defects for a 
period of THREE YEARS, and this war- 
ranty covers the washe Wringer and en- 
sine This is hot a rdinary washing 
machine ut s ething new, with ex 
lusiv p ted fe ures that ther 
wi yr n have 


sher has r in P 
WASH-DAY, and that is 
changed into PLAY 


WoORTK-DAY 





Good-bye backache, headache nerve 
wreck! No wotan need bend ver the 
wash tub as her grat nothe did, ne 
turn hie d-stvle vas ‘ r 


did, if she i a MAYTAG MULT! 
MOTOR, 
Nearly FIVE HUNDRED of the Wide 
Awake, Up-to-date, Prog I 
ware and Implement Dealers in Manitob 
Saskatchewan and Alberta I 
this machine. If YOUR 4 ’ 
drop us a ird and we will ou you 
a copy of THE MAYTAG LAUNDRY 
MANUAL 448 puges). Even if you do not 
buy a washer, it will be a great help to 
‘ formu 











ealer s not 


you, as it ntains ina 
las nd receipts that 


home It is FREE 





vantage in any 
\ddress 


The Maytag Co., Limited 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 








| the revenue derived from the Salt 
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dministra- 
tion in the last financial year actually exceed- 
ed that obtained from the Chinese Maritime 
Customs by nearly £1,250,000. This splendid 
with the 
only thirty-eight foreigners, whereas no fewer 
than 1,750 


Customs service. 


result was attained assistance of 


foreigners are employed in the 
It is proper to mention that 
the work of reorganizing the Salt Administra 
tion was greatly facilitated by the 


able co-operation of the Chinese officials 


loyal and 


From some points of view, the obligations 


laid upon the Chinese 


terms of th 


Government by th 
Reorganization Loan Agreement 
might be held to be the beginning of a sys 
tem by which China's finances generally would 
eventually pass under forcign control. It 

of interest to recall that President Wilson, 
the Amer 


in declining to extend support to 
can banking group which was to participate 


thus causing the withdrawal of 
Admin 


istration considered that the conditions of the 


in the loan, 
he group, said that the Washington 
loan touched the independence of China, and 


by acceding to the group's request for sup- 











port th rican Government might, in cer 
tain eventualities, be led to the necessity of 
forcible interference, not only in the financial, 
but also in the political : rs of China. That 
his judgment was not r at f vas showr 





recently when the Japanese member of th 





international 


banking group refused to pay 


to the Chinese 





over surplus salt revenues 





Government, after payment had been sanc 
tioned by Sit } 


the Loan 


Richard Dane in the terms « 
Agreement, on the gro 
might decrease in the 





revenue 


effect of this action was seriously to embar 
rass the operations of the Government at a 
most critical time, thus constituting a very 


real interference with the political affairs of 


China. 
On the 


outbreak of the war in Europe, 








China promptly declared her neutrality. Not- 
withstanding this step she was ir most en 

barrassing position Many thousands of bel- 
ligerents of different nationalities were living 
in China; and, they enjoyed extra-terri 





torial rights, the Chinese Government could 


exercise no control over them. There was an 








obvious danger lat lents might occur, 
which Chi could not prevent, but for which 
she would be held responsible The Chinese 


Government made an unsuccessful appeal to 
the American and Japanese Governments to 
use their good offices to prevent the exten- 
] Having 
failed in this direction, an endeavor was made 
to induce the German Government to hand 
for the 


trol of Kiaochou, the 


lities to the 





sion of hos Far East 


over to Chin period of the war. con- 


territory leased to Ger- 
1898. that 


many in There was a prospect 


an arrangement on this basis would be made, 
but all hope was dispelled when Japan pre- 


sented an ultimatum to Germany couched in 


terms which rendered its rejection certain 


The future historien will probably describe 
the presentation of this ultimatum as the be- 
ginning of a 
values in the Far East 
Germans from Kiaochou is considered by many 
and by a portion of the 


to be a 


readjustment of international 
The expulsion of the 


Japanese publicists, 


Japanese press, demonstration of 
Japan’s resolve to eliminate non-Asiatic politi- 
cal influence in China 


would be 


To accomplish this it 
to establish 
hegemony in the Far East. The recovery of 
Kiaochou from Germany, involving, as it was 
held to do, succession to German rights and 


necessary Japanese 


interests in the province of Shantung, was a 
long sten in that direction. 

Already Janan had_ established herself 
firmly in South Manchuria, had secured re- 
cognition of her special interests in Fukien, 
and had gained virtual control of the iron 
industry centred at Hanyang. The seizure of 
Kiaochou not only gave her Shantung as a 


j 


sphere of influence, but rendered possible a 


further extension of her political influence 
In January, 1915, two months after Kiaochou 
fell, Japan presented to China a series of de- 
mands, the acceptance of most of which was 
secured four months later by the presentation 
of an ultimatum. Certain modifications had 


been made in the demands in the course of 


negotiations, but Japan secured many im- 


portant privileges The term of the lease of 
terms of the 
Antung- 


Mukden Railway were extended to ninety-nine 


Port Arthur and Dalny, and the 
South Manchuria Railway and the 











ars; Japanese subjects were given the 
right to reside, travel and carry on any kind 
of business in South Manchuria; and Japan 
was to be given the preference if foreign ad 
visers or instructors in political, military or 
police matters were to be employed in South 
Manchuria. Furthermore, if money were re 
ke construction of YTraliway n 

iria and Eastern Inner Mon 

se Capitalists were to be given 

and they were also to receive 

any loan were made on the 

e taxes raised in South Mar 


stern Inner Mongolia The d 





nd that China should undertake not to cede 


any portion of her coast 






Power 


the coast to any 





as vigorously pressed, but 





Government, holding that to 


mand would be tantamount to placing China 
‘tion of Japan, 


to it As a 


proclamation to 


resolutely re 





compromise 
ssued a 
the effect that she would not alienate any por 


off the coast to 





tion of her coastline or 





any Power Among the demands that were 


rejected by China, on the ground that they 
ere an infringement of her independence 
is one that the political, military, and fir 
neial advisers of the Chinese Government 


hould be Japanese, and another that Japan 





he 1 control the nm tior industry ' 
(hiv There were certain aspects of some 
»f the demands th would have aroused gen 
eral attention, if their presentation had not 
synchronized with a grave crisis in the mili 


tary operations then being carried on by the 
Powers prince ipally concerned These it is not 
essential to discuss at the present moment 
Undoubtedly Japan has been enabled as a 
result of the opportunities offered by the war, 
strengthe P 


greatly to her position in the Far 


East as against other Powers Though she 
has not yet been able to secure recognition of 


1 


her right to take control in China, she has 
South 
Manchuria, and has succeeded in beginning in 
Eastern Mongolia, Shantung and 
Fukjen the 

, 


occurs, will 


entrenched herself impregnably n 
Inner 
process which, if no interruption 
eventually bring these regions 
virtually as much under her control as is 
Manchuria to-day 
China rejected in 1915, because their accept 


South 


The demands which 


involved an impairment of 


ance would have 
her independence, have not been withdrawn 
n the ultimatum presented to China in May, 
1915 
ird to these demands, that it “will undertake 
to detach Group V 
mands objected to) from the present negotia- 


the Japanese Government stated, in re- 


(which included the de- 


tions and discuss it separately in the future.” 
There is more than a possibility that the de- 
mands will be presented again 

1902 China has 
State 


Since remained an inde- 


pendent because her independence is 
ruaranteed by 


which she is not 


international 
a party; and she is no better 
able to-day to maintain her independence by 
her own unaided efforts than she was when 


agreements to 


the original Anglo-Japanese Alliance was 
signed. That was the first undertaking by 
foreign Powers to assume responsibility for 
the preservation of China’s independence; 
and it is of interest to note that the last 
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affirmation of this altruistic resolve was made 
in the revised Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 


1911. The expression of “altruistic resolve” 
hould, perhaps, be modified The Powers 
which have guaranteed China’s independence 
have to some extent been actuated by altru- 
ism, but the main consideration has been th 
knowledge that there would be terrible poten 

lites for evil involved in permitting any 
one Power to gain control in China. The same 
motives that dictated a policy that permitted 


the Sick Man of Europe linger on and by 





cr disseminate his dise are opera 
tive in regard to China. But conditions may 

r ! nd t b V t face 
Dp the Ct t 4 t tr i ' ! ) ive 

! presery r 1 en 1 d 
cide ‘ ! r be b ! rved 
they relieved themselves of their self-im 
iy nsib Tt who voluntarily 

place a burder responsibility upon their 
ilder hav ! inguestionable right to 
hrow it off The course of events during th: 
t two years has shown that the trend of 
opinior n Japan i towaceds undertaking ir 
China the work that has been efficiently per- 
ormed in Korea The Japanese believe that 
tile to expect that China will reform 
herself, and that, until she is reformed, her 
yea less is a constant provocation to ad 
venture on the part of other nations. They 


believe, therefore, that, in the interests of the 
hole world, and in the interests of the Chin 
] t would be well if the nation 
received the protection and guidance that 
Japan is willing to extend 
The question whether Japan should be suf- 
fered to take in hand the reformation of China 
1 problem that calls for consideration at 
the earliest possible moment by the Powers 
possessing important political and commer- 
cial interests in China Of these Powers 
Great Britain is most deeply concerned. It is 
not too much to say that Great Britain opened 
China to the world’s trade. Her own trade 
vith China at the present moment is greater 
than that of any of the other Powers, in 
cluding Japan; and her investments in the 
country greatly exceed those of any other 


nation She has every right to expect that 





those interests will continue to increase in 


s an independent 





volume and value if Chi 
ation, adopts a policy of reform and pro 
gress and makes’‘a genuine endeavor to carry 
t out. Would her interests be as efficiently 
protected and as likely to increase if the re- 
formation of China were allowed to pass into 
the hands of a nation which is a political 
friend but a commercial rival? Very grave 
consideratior would be necessary before an 
answer could be returned to the question by 
Great Britain or by the other commercial 
Powers. The only thing that would reconcil 
them to such a course would be a conclusive 
demonstration by the Chinese people of their 
unfitness to govern themselves. If it be given, 
then it is to be feared that, with sincere ré 
gret, the Treaty Powers will be compelled to 
place the destinies of the people of China in 
the hands either of one of their own number, 
or of an International Commission By the 
time the Peace Conference assembles in 
Europe, it will be known if China has shown 
herself worthy to retain the honor and re- 
sponsibility of nationhood. In any case the 
Great Powers will have to take her condition 
into consideration, and to discover a fund 
mental solution of the Far Eastern problem 
This problem, however, though it centres in 
China, cannot be solved solely by the settle- 
ment of the question whether China is to re- 
main independent A question of much 
graver importance —from a non-Chinese point 
of view—is involved 

The record of the past four years is not 
one in which any patriotic Chinese can feel 
satisfaction. Domestic politics have largely 
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pe, eRe dollar put into varnish by the home 
builder should be regarded as an investment. 


The dividend paid on good varnish is a finish on the 
woodwork that satisfies completely and lasts inde- 


finitely. 


Poor or unsuitable varnish pays no dividend but 
soon goes bankrupt and the finish has to be done 


over. 


It costs as much to apply a poor varnish as a good 
one and the price per gallon is nominal as compared 
with the cost of re-finishing. 


The infallible guide to what is best in Architectural Finishes is 
the label of Berry Brothers, which has for many years protected 
the buyer against inferior wood finishing products. 


We would like to mail you some instructive literature on wood 


finishing for the home builder. 


partment for it. 





Established 1858 


Walkerville, Ontario 


ERRY BROTHERS 


orld's Largest. Varnish Makers 


Write our Architectural De- 
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consisted of futile strife over non-essential 





Little has been done in the direction of r 
ITLL La form. In the sphere of foreign relationst 


China has lost ground instead of gaining 


WK aS ; \ Although, on the whole, the negotiations wit! 
RN G / Japan in reference to the demands presented 
es bh Ga 





mpunnnnuueetll 


in January, 1915, came to a more satisfactory 





conclusion than seemed 




















has loosened its grip upon vast areas of t 
| heritage of the Manchus. Chinese who ha 
Fi ‘ ré love for their country have now to 
| brace themselves to face the fact that there 
| r nent danger that China may lose her 
= ndenendence. They must realize that st 
= danger of being bereft of that pricele 
‘ = I ession because north and south hav 
= therto shown partisanship when they should 
= have displayed patriotism Though the sand 
= re rapidly running out, there may be still 
= time for them to unite their forces to save th 





country 

If the south would abandon the belief tha 
the traditions and habits of mind sanctioned 
by centuries can be demolished by a politic 
formula, they would probably be met ha 
way by the north, who now understand that 


too abrupt an application of the brak« 


pueeecupanasiicscanecsia 


ikely to wreck the state chariot It has beer 


een that both north and south have had 











] 3 their day of triumph and their night of d 
= feat The south, who have tactically tr 
3 imphed in the last trial of strength, should 
F how that they have profited by their mis 
= fortunes by rendering co-operation possible 
E his can be done by refraining from attempt 


ng to imrose terms whose acce 


rth would be an admission of 
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possibly, individual prosperity; the other to 
—_ ——- - national salvation Inte I first she may 
R ; elect to turn, in which case she wil! find that 
A very dainty piece of lingerie. designed to impart ‘iss ened § lily reached in ordain 
1e go s sneedi ear r r accord ince 


beauty and grace 























“ i. vith the immut: law that, with equal mo 
=| D & A Good Shape Brassieres mentum and frictional re tardation, bodie 
2 are regarded as the last word in luxurious lingerie, jescend more ranidly than they ascend The 

They have the style, beauty and elegance so essential road to nationsl salvation slopes abruptly 
in these garments upward; it strewn with obstacles; and ur 
Ask your Corsetiere to show you our new creations failing patience, perseverance and patriotism 

are necessary if the goal is to be won. Ha 


DOMINION CORSET COMPANY 


Montreal QL EBEC ‘loronto 
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and La Dive Corsets 
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China these qualities developed to a degree th 


ill inspire her. if the choice be 





her, to face fearlessly and hopeful! 





and wearisome journey that must 


plished before she gains the purer atmosphere 


breathed by free nations? To the future mu 


be left the answer, but well-wishers of China 





wi fervently hope that the hour of oppor 




















tunity has not yet passed, and that the world 
will be spared the mournful spectacle of the 


oss of nationality by four hundred millior 





of people 
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Right now learn how yo lich the dreadel washdays, and it 
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Comes in four models, hand. electric, water and gasoline engine power | You are improving all the time i: 
Cut shows Model *'¢ lectri From $12 upward i} quality 
YD I pass t ym write for our new booklet } Ht. ©. Martir 
! x 1 eve 1 motels of was! s we mak and “ 
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\ ATCH your alert, keen- 
eved, clear-headed business 
man at breakfast. You never see 
him eating heavy soggy foods that 
clog the body, and slow up the 
mental processes. No, asa rule he 
selects some appetizing, easily- 
digested cereal, such as Kellogg’s, 
for he knows that these thin, crisp, 
toasted corn flakes supply all the 
nourishment that the ordinary 
body needs without dissipating his 
energy in digesting and absorbing 
them. 
Kellosg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
70 well with fresh or cooked fruits 
in place of the usual milk or cream. 


The only product made in Canada by 


Tle Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Limited 
London, Ontario, Canada 
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HAT a blessing LACTA- 
GOL has been to us both! 
Bringing the roses back 
to mother’s cheeks, and steady, 


healthful development to baby. 


LACTAGOL makes it easy for 
any mother to breast-feed her 
baby, enriching naturally the 
quality and increasing the 
quantity of mother's milk. 
Baby is saved the danger of disease 
from artificia! food, colic, wind 
and diarrhoea; and mother the 
distressing pains, fatigue and 
overstrain of the nursing period. 
Physicians everywhere recom- 
mend LACTAGOL. Nursing homes 
useitregularly. Easy totake. One 
tin lasts from ten to twenty days. 


Regular size, $1.25—-3 for $3.50 
Smail size, 75c—3 for $2.00 


LACTAGOL Is sold by all good 
druggists, or can be had direct on 
receipt of price, de- 

livery free. 


R. J. OLD 

Sole Agent 

416 Parliament St. 
Toronto 

E. T. Pearson & Co. 
Limited 

Manufacturers, 

London, England 
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Farmers: Learn the Real 
Estate Business 


In these days, when 


Real Estate plays so 
rominent a part, 
every farmer shoula 
know how to ap- 


praise, sell and pur 
hase. Kne 
worth 
tects you from un- 
scrupulous agents. 


wledge is 





I quote Mr. Edward 

Fielding, at the Toronto 
t list Conference 

16, denouncing 
1 methods 
ers I 
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J. T. BISHOP, 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


ANY KIND FOR ANY PURPOSE 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


WALTER E. IRONS 
80-32 Temperance Street TORONTO: 


10 Grange Ave., Toronto 
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Specialist in Human 
Misfits 
The Only Way to Secure Ethics ney is 
to Put Employees at W ri HW hee re 
Their Interest Lies Petty Ont nees 
are Otte 7) Explained Away hy 


Finding T heii (UauUses, 


genes are few employers who have not 
at some time found on their staff 

man who is intelligent and no shirker, but 

who doesn’t produce, and they have to let 


him go. They believe he will make a mighty 


good man for some one else, but for some 
inexplicable reason, at his present job he is a 
square peg in a round hole. A man like this 
would be fortunate if he could come under 


> 


the influence of such a person as William B 
Towsley. Mr. 


Towsley, superintendent of 


efficiency and welfare, is in charge of the 


human element in a gigantic commercial or- 


ganization, and handling human misfits 


one of his specialties. According to The Illus 
trated World, Mr. Towsley'’s job is really that 
of developing the workers to the highest pos- 
sible degree of efficiency and at the same time 
The 


dent will illustrate his work: 


keeping them satisfied. following inci 


One day Mr that 
department managers had de- 
tected an office boy stealing money from his 
desk. The superintendent asked that the 
two come to his office at once. 

A few 


ager appeared with a badly scared and some 


Towsley was informed 


one of the 


minutes later the department man- 


what defiant lad in tow 

Telling the boy to wait in the adjoining 
office Mr. Tow sley asked the department man 
ager just how the lad had come to take the 
money. 

“Why,” manager, “he has 
been taking money from my desk right along 
nickel, ten 
day after day.” 

“Yes,” persisted the Superintendent, “but 
how did he come to take it in the first place 
do you know?” 

“I think so. I always keep a little change 
on my desk for miscellaneous reasons and he 


answered the 


It’s been a cents and a quarter, 


just developed the habit of helping himself.” 
“That’s the way it usually occurs. But let’s 
look over the this boy 
stands. 
“The records show that 
self bright and willing 
think he 


records and see how 
he has proved him 
here that 
should be another 


and for 

reason I 

chance. 
“Some 


given 


men, instead of little 
caution, would choose to rob their employers 
of an opportunity to develop a boy like this 
into a valuable 


rive him fair play. 


exercising a 


chance to 
We know just how much 


worker, or the 
£ 
this boy is earning, and we know it is not a 
great deal. 
to help support 
many 
would buy 


We also know that his salary goes 
his family. We know 
that a 
Yet you carelessly 
on your desk, where he 
t a day. That is 
for him. 

“IT am willing to wager that at 


how 


things a boy craves quarter 
leave money 
a hundred 


temptation 


must see it 
times a constant 
times you 
have left larger sums on your desk and that 
they were untouched, while the small change 
was taken. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes,” agreed the other. 

“That in itself,” earnestly argued the Sup- 
erintendent, “is a proof that the boy is net a 


TERPS EPEEEEEEDEEEeee 
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SPIRELLA 
CORSETS 


The made 14-Measure Corsets of 
Unsurpassed Quality and Style 
WADE IN CANADA 


the Toronto 
E xhibition, 


exhibited at 


National 


will be 
Canadian 


= August 26th to September I1th 


= sold in 


Hitt 


= Niagara Falls and 


| 




















SPIRELLA CORSETS are 
but are 
measure, giving individual fit, ease 
and comfort. 


not 


stores, made to 


While at the Exhibition visit our exhibit 
and see the quality, style and excellent 
workmanship of Spirella Corsets 


THE SPIRELLA CORSET CO 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Toronto, Ont. 


THEE Eee itt 


rhster 


40 WEST FORTY-FIFTH ST. 


(Just off Fifth Avenue) 


Within a block of Sherry’s 
and Delmonico’s, the Har- 
S| vard and Yale Clubs, and a 
5 block and a half from Times 


| Square. 


Thetransientclientele is from 
the best families of Europe, 


Canada and America. 


Service and cuisine compar- 
able with the best clubs, but 
with the advantage of hotel 


privileges and conveniences. 


Booklet 











Moderate prices. 
on request. 
PAUL L. PINKERTON 
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natural thief. He took your money with the 
same feeling that you and I experienced when 
we pilfered our mothers’ pantries. He simply 



























































did not realize what he was do Why, if l 
we were to desert him now, after he has fallen C oo 
E to temptation, we would be dodging our re ’ 
sponsibility irector 
“The place for him is in our store, and yi) 
: we will shoulder the responsibility of ds 
veloping him into a valuable man for the 
company. You placed temptation before him 
and now we should help him fight } battle 4 ’ 
ivcdomi an is ——Wavergal Ladies’ College— 
guide him right, now, you will help him. vou 
ill hel iS, al you will help yourself. If 
accept ti responsibility I 
nd let you win his con Main School |Coverley House | Junior School | Preparatory 
su-—should you not do 354 Jarvis St. 372 Jarvis St. 51 St. Clair Ave. School 
te Diceiias Domestic Rasen! 278 Bloor St. West 
have sceured better results than from thi: Matriculation ee: | Boarding Late Westbourne 
sien’ pel iw Aandi “That x satin a 4 hot ’ ee ae Ti -_ “i Preparatory and 
eer aia sl een ts apa : E I cence Cone Kindergarten 
his office boy reached an understanding in an Music Course Large g 
amazingly short time The boy climbed stead Home Grounds for Boys and Girls 
upward, guided and encouraged by his TERM OPENS ee pS ee TERM OPENS 
4 manager, and he is now one of our very best September 14th : : , September 12th 
PR ecto ik ‘puwtiine: Mee meuaune Mane MISS KNOX, Principal, TORONTO 
fited more through the partnership than did 
the d to-day he is one of the most 
pop in our organization and an un 
qualified champion of the erring worker.” 
While this concern endeavors to give t 
employees every chance possible to make good 
and is inclined to be lenient with the delin len FHlawr 
quent it by no means offers a rich field for any 
ons ilitiall te “eek emanate” 651SPADINAAVE., TORONTO 
é ee ; Residential and Day School for 
In fact the very fact that Mr. Towsley and | Girls 
: his assistants are able to sense the late Principal—-MISS J. J. STUART 
: ability in an employee is a proof that thei: ae tees ‘ 





experience has taugbt them quickly to det 
d punish the wilfully dishonest worker 
But perhaps Mr. Towsley’s main job is that 
of preventing misfits 


Only those 





yicants that pass an examin 


ation to determine their actual mental ability 





























are employed by the company Thus at the 
very start, the “impossible” candidates are 
weeded out For the next three months the 


new employees are on what might be called 








probation If they are not eliminated 





this time, they become permanent employees, | ee E ls > 

and are considered a part of the company's 4 . , bad me 4 

eames 1 “oe eo no ‘navn be tet a aa i : ‘ ne CPGjestminster (College 
Toronto 

A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Situated opposite Queen’s Park, Bloor St. W. 
Every | 


out an economic loss to the company. There- 
fore it is the duty of the Superintendent of 
Efficiency and Welfare to see that the invest 
ment is secured and enhanced in value 

educational facility provided Pupils 
ed for Honor Matriculatior 

Music, Art and Physical Education. 
The Sch 


Often it is found that one of the most pro- pre 
mising workers suddenly ioses interest, or 
seems incapable of advancing further. Then, 

i “di Wee oa SORT am 0 y an unfailing emphasis upon the 
under ordinary circumstances, ne oul egin moral as we as the intellectual. aims at the d 
velopment of a true womanhood 


SCHOOL REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. 12, 1916. 


to go back and would soon be on the mistit 

scrap heap. But not with this organization 

If a man loses interest, they reason, there For Calendar apply 

John A. Patterson, K.C., Mrs. A. R. Gregory, 
President Principal 


must be a cause for it. 





“A good majority of such cases are solved 
4 by learning just what kind of work the man, 
or woman, as the case may be, is most inter- 














ested in and transferring him or her accord 
ingly. Sometimes the employee doesn’t know 
Then it is not so simple. We know that he 

















has ability--he never would have finished his 
probation if he didn’t have and he has shown 
himself industrious. Our records tell us this 


anksomeha 


. 
Residential -and Day School for Girls 
10 €lm Abve., Rosedale, Toronto 
Hon. Principsl. - MISS M. T. SCOTT 
Principal, MISS EDITH M. READ, M. A. 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music, 
rtand Domestic Science Departments. Thoroughly efficient 


staff. Large Playgrounds. Outdoor Games— Tennis, Basket- 
ball. Rink. Healthful locality. 


Opening Day. September 14th, 1916 
PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal 





Therefore, the trouble can usually be traced 
to one of two things —sickness or a misfit 
If it is sickness it is a case for our medical 
department; if it is a misfit it is a case 
for me personally. The doctor can decide 
which in short order. 

“If the:doctor refers the case to me, I talk 
first with the manager over the delinquent 
and then with the worker himself. Why, not 
long ago I transferred a boy from the millin- 
ery stock to the toy stock after a five minutes 
talk with him. I of a stock 












have a sort set 
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Fit your boys 
cessful Bus 
Professional 

































for suc 
iness or 
careers, 


ST. JEROME’S 
COLLEGE 
BERLIN, ONT. 


is splendidly equipped 
r the physical, intel 
and spiritual de- 
ment f its 





College, High 
I College or Arts 
Department, New Build 





ings, with latest Hy 
gienic equipment. First 
class Be Comfort 
able Rooms. 
Lame ( anasium with 
Swimmi Pool. Mod 
erate Rates. 





For prospectus, write 
Rev. A. L. Zinger, 
C.R., Ph.D. 
President 

































Roval Victoria 
College 


MONTREAL 


The residential College for women 
students of 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Courses lead to degree in Arts separate in 
the main from those for men, but under iden- 
tical conditions, and to degrees in Music. 


For prospectus and ‘information apply to 


the Warden. 














Loyola College 
MONTREAL CANADA 
An English College under the 
direction of the Jesuit Fathers 
Classical Course leading to the de- 
gree of B.A. Fees from $50.00 a 
year for Day Scholars, and $300.00 

a year for Boarders. 

will be resumed September 

7th in the New College. Beautiful 

fireproof buildings—Splendid Equip 

ment—Spacious playing fields. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Ye ecaa 
lasses 

















Arsuline ‘College “the Pines” 
Chatham, Ontario 


An ideal place for the education of 
your daughters Perfectiy equipped 
High School under qualified teochers 
Preparatory, Comme al, Domestic Sci 
ence, and Art Courses. Schoo! of Musi« 
affiliated with Toronto Cons t 15 


Apply for catalogue to the Rev. Mother 
Superior. 
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of questions that will usually draw out a boy’s 
or girl’s hobby in no time. This youngster 
was a regular toy fiend. From what I 
able to gather, his chief delight was fixing 
toys for his friends. What chance did he have 
in millinery? 


was 


“Our department managers are instructed 
to learn about their workers. If a l 
loves needle work, she is certainly in a sad 
plight in the book section; 
embroidery and 


all girl 
she belongs with 
laces. Or can you 
a lover of all outdoors and an athlete success- 


imagine 


fully selling pink ribbon to exacting matrons? 
There is only one way to avoid misfits and 
that is to put your employees at work where 
their interest lies.” 

So in the past fifteen years Mr. Towsley 
has become the Court of Last Appeal for the 
workers of that great merchandising 
During all this time he has searched as 
diligently as a labor agitator for causes of 
complaint on the part of the employees, has 
kept bureaucracy from stamping out initia- 
tive, and officiousness from smothering hope 
And for a look at the other side of the case 
lest any one say that Mr. Towsley’s work has 
hurt discipline and efficiency—the organiza- 
tion which he is to-day, even more 
than it was when he began, one of the world’s 
And, of 
course, in the large it is the corporation be- 
hind the man that gives the force to his blows 
which mold the welfare of the employees and 
it is because of their unstinted support that 
he is able to accomplish his good work. 


con- 


cern. 


serves 


greatest merchandising enterprises. 


Switzerland’s Part in 
Relief Work 


Taking Care of War Prisoners’ Mail. 
Adopting War Orphans and Tutern- 
ing Invalid Prisone rs in Nu igs Tle alth 
Features of this 
Country's Neutrality. 


Re sorts, are 


EUTRAL, 
war Switzerland is playing an unselfiish 
the 


but entirely surrounded by 


part in world’s tragedy. For a time 
there was the grave question whether Swit- 
zerland would share the fate of Belgium, so 
the men left to guard the frontiers and in 
the country the women went back to the fields 
and the shops. As quickly as possible most 
of the foreigners left for their respective 
countries, causing a rather serious financial 
loss to Swiss commerce, which depends almost 
And yet hun- 


dreds of homeless Belgians were received and 


exclusively v™.n the tourists. 


distributed throughout the country, none ex- 
the ill all 


sent were 


cept going into institutions, but 


being into Swiss homes. There 


offers of homes for a thousand more children 
than came, and something of the same kind is 


These 


will be taken into homes where they will be 


now being done for the Serbs. children 


treated as members of the family, and brought 
up with Swiss ideals of democracy. 

In its relief work, as in every other official 
attitude, Switzerland is 


entirely neutral. 


though its geographical position makes it 


natural that the bulk of its work should have 
to do with the victims of the western theatre 


of war, and, an outline of this work 
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Ottawa Laries College 





NEW FIREPROOF BUILDING 
PERFECTLY SANITARY 
FITTED WITH EVERY 


MODERN CONVENIENCE 


LARGE PLAYGROUNDS 
Acaden Work up to the first vear 
University Musie, Art, Household 
Arts, Physical Culture, ete 
Che Capital offers exceptional advantages 
For Calendar apply to 
J. W. H. MILNE, B.A., D.D., Pres. 
Jas. W. Robertson, LL.D., C.M.G., 
Chairman of Board 











St. Agnes School 


Belleville, Ontario 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Patron—T! Lord Bishop of Ontar 
Ad Boant—T Lord B if K 
H S at ‘ H H J 
W H. F. K Ma I v 
k t M Pe f the Sta n I 
Bea anid a r x v 
g nds 4 k loor 8s} 8 R 
An id I “ ‘ 
I’ M w H 
Ss f M and Singing—prepares 
T i A.T.C.M. Exam 





| MISS F. E. CARROLL, P 


5 ont ie eons eel 


Ridley College 

















&t. Catharines | 


Ontario 

THE CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Preparat Department entirely separate as to 

The s : \ ‘ ps it Univers 

1 " " in 1912 ‘ ; 
REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A D.C.L., Principal 








St. Clement’s a5 


Residential and Day 
N) eae School 
North Toronto, Ont. 


Boys prepared for the University, Royal Military 
College and for business. 


For information apply to Rev. A. K. Griffin, Principal 


STAMMERING 


or stuttering overcome positively. 
Oas permanently restore natural 
pupils everywhere. 
literature. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 


BERLIN CANADA 52 


Shaws Schools 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Our natural meth- 
speech. Graduate 
Write for tree advice and 

















« Hig Grade ness Courses to Resident 
Students or by Home Study } ns 
Free Ce £ Wr 
W.H. SHAW #5 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT 
— 











Ontario College of Art 


NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING 
ST. JAMES SQUARE, - TORONTO 
Session 1916-17 opens October 2nd. 
Prospectus mailed or given on app’ ication 
G. A. REID, R.C.A 








Principal 














scribed by Marie-Marguerite Frechette in the 
itlantic Monthly will be of particular interest 


to Canadians just now: 


Early in 1915, at the instance of the S S 
Government, France and Germany agreed t 
an exchange, through the medium of the 
Red Cross, of those prisoners of war too badly 
wounded for future military service. At ir 
tervals ever since, Swiss Red Cross 





hospital 
trains have simultaneously left Constance and 
The trains 
ire arranged with tiers of stretchers on either 
side of the cars, and on the stretchers the in- 
valids make the journey with a minimum of 


Lyons, loaded with the wounded. 


fatigue Swiss doctors and nurses superin 
tend the 
pany the trains. 


In this way thousands of the most severely 


loading and unloading and accom- 


wounded, or incurably sick, soldier prisoners 
have been able to regain their homes, or to 
be cared for in hospitals in their 
The governments of both 


own coun- 
tries 
Germany have shown themselves most grate- 


France and 


ful, and it was in recognition of this humane 
ork that the ernment presented 


to Switzerland a military aeroplane which had 


French Gov 


been obliged to alight on Swiss 


The service of 


territory 
exchange of wounded and 
Swiss Red Cross 
nd the Territorial Service of the Army. The 
state, 


civilians is in charge of the 
which-owns the railroads, and individu 
als give the food and clothing. At all stations 
along their trains, wh 
pass by day or during the night, are met by 
! their 
bringing gifts of dainties and little comforts 


+ 


route, these ther they 


irge crowds who show sympathy by 





o the poor people who for so long 
d nothing but the barest necessities of life 
hat this is appreciated is shown by th 

of “Viva la Sussie!""—-sincere but quaverine 

that go up from the sick and aged, tt 


nd children who pack the cars, and by the 


women 


suuching and grateful letters received by the 
mmittees after the travelers reach their de- 
tinations 

In addition to 
above, the 


post-free 


providing the trains 
Swiss 


men- 


tioned Government sends 


packages of all sorts, letters, and 
prisoners The 


better 


money orders, addressed to 
magnitude of this enterprise will be 
understood if I describe the War Prisoners’ 
Post-office in Berne, in 


which mail matter 


from foreign countries, to or from 


is handled 
The office is in a great ha 


coming 
prisoners, 


l, one end of which 





is reserved for letters and money orders, while 
in the remainder 
filled with packages waiting to b 
the tr 


stand great heaps of bags 
taken to 
mountains of parcels 


tins, and other 


being sorted into bigs by soldier employees. 


Two soldiers are constantly occupied in re 
wrapping and tying parcels which have com 
undone, while ten others are kept busy tran 

porting the mail-bags to and from the station 
The packages handled in this office are all 
rather kilogramme (2 1-5 
pounds) in weight, and most go to Germany 
Many of those I saw 


loaf of breed, or 


small, under one 


rewrapped contained a 
kind of food 


Often the addresses are very difficult for the 


some other 
uthorities to decirher, as the foreign names 
of prisoners’ cr omns 


dently 


written by hands evi- 
that kind of work, 
are strangely altered. The care given to cor- 
recting the addresses on package 
most 
employee seemed eager to do everything pos- 
sible to make their arrival prompt and certain 

The letters and money 
hondled by regular post-office employees, and 
they involve much more than the usual amount 
of work, for, as the superintendent told me, 
the department wants to hasten the arrival 
of this mail at its destination lo this end 
bundles of prisoners’ letters and cards coming 


unaccustomed to 


as well as 


on letters, was noticeable, and every 


orders are all 
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ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


late George Dickson, M.A. Former Principal! of 
Dickson.) 


A RESIDENTIAL 


(Founded by the 
Upper Canada College, and Mrs 
ACADEMIC COURSE, from Preparatory to University Matriculation and First Year 
W ork 

MUSIC, ART, DOMESTIC SCIENCE, PHYSICAL 

Tennis, Basket Ball, Hockey. Swimming Bath 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 12TH, 1916 

Wi rite for prospectus 


MISS J. E. MACDONALD, B.A.., Principal 


EDUCATION — Cricket, 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, President 











~-_ Re A AAA 











| Toronto 


Caref Oversight Thorougt 
Large Piaying k ds Exce 


Instruction 
ent Situation 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A LL.D 


Calendar sent on application 





‘St. Andrew’s College 


FOR BOYS 
Upper and Lower Schools Canada 


Headmaster 











RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Special preparation for R. M. C. 
Write for illustrated calendar 
Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M. A. 

Headmaster 
Eight Boys passed into R M.C. this June 


Ashbury Colleg 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK, OTTAWA 

















ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music and Art. WHITBY, ONTARIO 
A SCHOOL OF IDEALS AND AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


the outdo ulvantages of the country as well as the cultura 





Health esque nati wit 
influence of Toront which nly iles away. 

\ lem s m paratory work to Ju rM ‘ ition, Teacher's Certificates and First Year 
University, Music Art. Oratory, Domestic Science, Commercial Work, Physical Training by means of an 


wel] cquipped gymnasium, large swimmiiy px 1 systematized play. 


College reopens Sept. 12th. For Calendar, write to REV. F.L. FAREWELL, B.A.., Principal. 
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201 Church Street 
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ACADEMIC — Preparation for 
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Shorthand 

French n 
College 


<7, Splendid 


nfluences 


Certainly it provides the healthiest « 


A bouquet from your greenhouse is a delight to an invalid friend, an 
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‘The Delight of Glass Gardening 


charm of a garden—especially of a glass garden? 
if 


pastimes, for mir and body, with 


a pleasure that is not confined to the individual. 


a joy as a table decoration. Let us send you a book of Glass Gardens, 
picturing the delights that await one whe owns a greenhouse. Write to-day 


GLASS GARDEN BUILDERS, LIMITED 


: 


‘ Transportation Building, 
St. James Street 


MONTREAL 


Factory, Georgetown, Ontario 


ym 
ry 
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term begins September 14th 


~ GEO. J. TRUEMAN, Principal . - STANSTEAD, QUE. 
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Stanstead Weslevan College 


Residential—for Boys and Girls-—5 Departments 


inior and Senior MUSIC ~ Piano, Voice and V n ¢ rses of Fast 


Matriculation, and a practical English Course ern Townships ¢ e¢ of Music pr re for Di, 


BUSINESS -Thorough Courses 


ping mas Toronto € ege of Mus 
mercial ~Law. MANUAL ARTS—Woodwork, Metal Work 
Seige Mechanical Drawit 


Home Nursing 


g. Cooking Dressmakir 





ugbee Business 


Primary and Intermediate—for Children below Academic Grades 


n 0 miles south of Sherbrooke Good Railway connections 


3 Modern buildings, hospital, gymnasium, large campus. ge links, and ver 200 
acres of woods and stream 





il training and wholesome 


Efficient instrt 
to & year nceluding everything rali 


Rates from $225 to $325 for s« 
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the best kind of results. 





SEE OUR CLASSIFIED WANT AD. PAGE IN THIS ISSUE. 


Advertising of this kind gets right down to the point at issue and produces 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. IN THIS PAPER. 








from Germany, marked simply France, are 
sorted for the different towns at Berne, in 
stead of being forwarded to await their turn 
for sorting in the overworked, under-manned 
French frontier post office With this pre 
caution taken, the mail is usually received 
yout a fortnight after being sent. 

The letters are often open and contain little 
fts made by the prisoner. I was shown a 
really beautiful little seal ring of silver, the 
monogram being inlaid with copper, with the 
name of the maker engraved on the inside 
The workmanship was exquisite, and one rea 
zed how precious the gift would be to the 
person for whom it was destined 

The money orders, too, involve much extra 
work, for the space reserved for “remarks” is 
often filled by a closely written little letter 
I saw one beginning “Caro Figlio.” As fin 
incial relations are entirely broken off bs 
tween the belligerent nations, Switzerland 
cannot forward the orders received, as in time 
of peace, but must make out a new Swiss 
order, instead of the original one The coun- 
try sending the money pays it to Switzer 


and, and Switzerland in turn pays the cour 





ch the prisoner is held Not only 
are these money orders rewritten, but the 
¢ 


rs upon them are copied faithfully, so 


that, though in a strange hand-writing, the 





it gets the greeting with his money 
s for about twenty thousand francs are 
received daily from France, and for about 
half that amount from Germany During 
the month of December, 1915, over four hun- 
dred thousand frances were transmitted from 
Austria-Hungary to prisoners in Russia 

My attention was called to a bundle of let- 
ters just arrived from France, in which en- 
velope after envelope, in the same _ hand- 
writing, was addressed to the chaplain of each 
camp of prisoners and lazaret in Germany 
The Superintendent told me that these were 
probably inquiries sent by the family of a 
soldier reported “missing.” 
In the Christmas mails there were many 


little Christmas trees with their pathetic 





home-made ornaments and “goodies,” sent to 
German prisoners in France, and, going in 
both directions, thousands of photographs of 
prisoners. It was noticeable in the poses of 
these photographs that the hands were held 
in full view —proof positive for their families 
that the prisoners had not lost them. A group 
of six Parisians had hit upon the idea of being 
photographed under a shower-bath What 
better way could there be of showing that 


their wounds were healed and that they were 





good condition? 

Of the picture post-cards decorated by the 
prisoners themselves, there were many of real 
artistic value a curious psychological detail 
being that, where figures did not form the 
subject in either original or printed cards, 
the French prisoners usually chose flowers 
while the Germans chose landscapes, prefer 

1 


ably winter landscapes. The spirit shown in 


h 





both photographs and cards was good, for, 





thanks to the facility in communicating with 
their families and to the substantial help from 
the “Prisoners’ Aid” societies, life in the pri- 
son camps is far more endurable than it was 
Early in 1916, after many months of pour 
parlers between the governments of France 
and Germany, has finally arrived the first 
contingent of invalid prisoners who are to be 
interned in Swiss health resorts until the end 
of the war. They are divided according to 
nationality, the French going to French Swit- 
erland, and the Germans to various portions 
of German Switerland They will live in 
hotels and sanitariums, under guard of Swiss 
troops, and their regime will be that of in- 
valids in the Swiss army. The cost of guard- 


ing them, and their keep—-six franes ner day 
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Another Briscoe Triumph 


MADE IN CANADA 





Read the Story of “The Half Million Dollar Motor.” 


Benjamin Briscoe’s Life’s Master piece. 


At last the car built in Canada for Canadians, for the man of everyday income 


last obstacle ] 











Briscoe 
8---38 


Touring or Roadster 


$1185 


—the de Luxe Eight of 
super-power — the aristo- 
erat of motordom, lor 
sheer beauty of outline, 
luxury of appointment, 
and even ftlow of power, 
the Briscoe Eight-38 leaves 
nothing to be desired 
Il4-inch wheel base — 
French stream line body— 
full cantilever rear spring 
suspension—and every re 
finement that comfort sug 
gests. 


The price includes’ every 
necessors. 














n the way of your coming into your heart’s desire and owning a motor car that carries 


with it pride and happiness of possession. 


ir that is so beautiful, so strong, so light, so powerful and withal 


cconomical that it brings motoring within reach of thousands who hereto 
fore have not been able to obtain the class of car they wanted at the price 


ust as Benjamin Briscoe created a new era in motordom when 
! i scoe Four-3S and Eight-38, so too, motor history 





















gi al ve n with the coming of the Briscoe Four-24 at $825, 
witn the half million dollar motor. 
Half Million Deilar Motor ts the longest long-stroke motor in 
led, Ste tne bore to 54, inch stroke—that's why the Briscoe Four-24 
de 32 miies on a gall of gasoline. 
neh Wheel Base--Demountable Rims—-Briscoe Line 5 Passenger 
fouring Body —-Brisecoe Line 4 Passenger Roadster Body—Excepti 
tody-1ruo aud Leg-room—Fuall Elliptic Springs—Floating Type Rear 
Splitdorf Electric and Starting—Completely Equipped 
Passenge Touring—-Four Passenger Roadster —$S825 
ar to give you everything you could ask fer in the way of style, 
tractiveness, comfort d equipment, with the minimum cost of upkeep 
sand g ine 
k up the e dealer and see the Briscoe creation. There's the 
w Four-24 
! 1 t cars built right here in the Briscoe factories 


sSrockville. 


new Four 24 at S825 


the Four-38 at S875 with ger wheel 














EQUIPPED 


THE CAR WITH THE HALF MILLION DOLLAR MOTOR 





Briscoe 


Government for the Light 





The motor is exceptionally 











and rger motor 

the Eight-38 t $118), the first Fight 
in Canad nd the car that has para 
“light six” competition 


Write for copy of “The Half Million Dollar 
Motor,”’ by Benjamin Briscoe. There are won 
derful facts, little pathetic happenings and 
sunny sperts of piquant humor. It's a real 
story written by a real man with the creative 
and artistic temperaments combined—probably 
the greatest ever written about a motor car. 
Mailed free on request. 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Co. 
Brockville, Ont. Limited 
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borne by their own governments 


A ul number of the invalids already 


= 1 are iffering from tuberculosis, but 
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sent to mountain resorts like Arosa, Davo 
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‘Useful Preserving Hints 


Here’s the Way to Succeed tts ih vt he pies cape Franc 
in Jam or Jelly Making = Sch a tne w e 


n, and Montana, where the doctors are 
specialists and there. is a maximum of sur 

hine. The decision as to what prisoners are 
to benelit by this hospitality is made by S 


doctors who visit the prison camps in France 
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rom being carried out on 


nany sick people who, 


1 Use ripe, but not 3 Cook well. 
over-ripe fruit. 

4 Clean your jars 
perfectly, and also ster- 
ilize them by boiling for 
at least 10 minutes. 
Then pour in the pre- 
serves or jelly. 


2 Buy St. Lawrence 
Red Diamond Extra- 
Granulated Sugar. It is 
guaranteed pure Sugar- 
Cane Sugar, and free 
from foreign substances 
which might prevent jel- 
lies from setting, and , 
might cause preservesto __ follow the observance of 
ferment. these hints. 
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free to join then 
And there 


have been solicitous 
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We advise purchasing the Dealers can supply the 
Red Diamond Extra Gran- Red Diamond in either 
ulated in the 100 Ib. bags fine, medium, or coarse 
which as a rule is the grain, at your choice. 
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So it will be seen that the Swiss fulf 
their charities their ideal of democracy, wl 

second only to their patriotism, and wt 
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The War in German 
Cast Africs 
Crocodiles Infest the Rivers, Eleph 
ante Charge the Transports, Lions 

Reconnoitre the On thying Pati 
Tommy Finds fa Bloom ng 
Zoo Without the Cages 
iy T off from the world for nearly two 

years and assailed on all sides by enemies, 


the Germans in East Africa have made a 


gallant fight They are defendiAg a country 
almost twice the size of Germany itself, den 

y populated by natives who only a few 
years ago tried to drive them into the sea 


Qut of this unpromising material they have 

drilled and armed a large native army the 

efficiency of which can be judged from J. B 

Macdonald's recent account of the East Afri 

can campaign in the American Review of Re 
ews Extracts from this most interesting 

article give us a graphic picture of the war 
it has progressed in this territory: 

The war opened with British cruisers bom 
barding the wireless station and government 
buildings at Dar-es-Salaam A. German 
cruiser returned the call, and sank a small 
British war vessel dismanted in Zanzibar 
harbor. Some skirmishing on land took place 
on the northern frontier. Troops from the 
German military station at Moshi occupied 
Taveta, and held it until recently. They also 
threatened Mombasa, the seaport and ter- 
minus of the British Uganda Railway; and 
to hold them in check, Indian troops were 
sent from Egypt So matters remained on 
this front all during 1915. 

The British, having no troops available for 
an invasion, had to content themselves with 
declaring a blockade of the whole coast In 
July of that year their monitors destroyed 
the German cruiser Konigsberg, which had 
taken refuge up the Rufiji River, but her 
guns and crew had previously been removed 
to assist in the defense of the colony 

During the same month, a German force 
nvaded Nyassaland—a British crown colony 
narsely populated by missionaries and coffe 

lanters--and militia had to be sent from 
South Africa to repel them 

On Lake Tonganyika two German gun 
boats dominated the shipping, and were face- 
iously known as the “Dreadnoughts of the 
Lake.” To combat them the British shipped 
two armed motorboats from England and 


railed them over the South African and 
Rhodesian railways to the point furthest 
north, from whence they were trans-shipped 
on traction wagons, 166 miles through the 
wilds of northern Rhodesia until they 
reached the Lualaba River. Here they were 
commissioned and taken over by twenty-eight 
officers and men sent by the Admiralty. On 
Christmas last, they ran their trial trip on 
the lake, and next day one of the German 
gunboats got a shock when she met them 
unexpectedly without her escort. Some weeks 
later, the adventurers chased and sank the 
other 

On March 9 of the present year, Germany 
declared war on Portugal. and the colony of 
Mozambique immediately became a party to 
the war in Africa. The Portuguese promptly 
seized Kionga, on the coast, and the strip of 
land on the south side of the Rovuma River, 
which the Germans had dispossessed them of 
in 1894. This front, however, is inconvenient 
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GREAT SPECIAL EXHIBITION OFFER 


$5.00 cash and Gor $10.00 a month 
putsa 4ZECZ in your home. 


Washing All Done Before 10 o'clock 


Shir ELECTRIC 
WASHING 
ame’ «=| MACHINE 
the Washing Machine with the Atalog and 
the*Automatic Electric Wringer 


Hurley Machine Company, Limited 
413 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT 

















MADE IN CANADA 





ARROW 
HIRTS 


ARE MADE WITH SUCH A 
LARGE VARIETY OF SLEEVE 
LENGTHS THAT YOU CAN 
GET AN EXACT FIT—ONE 
OF THE VERY FEW GUARAN- 
TEED FAST COLOR SHIRTS 

$1.50 up 


Civetr, Peasopy & Co., Inc., Masters, St. Jouns, Que 

















The MAESTER “ART : a: re a8 ply 


(ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN) “ 
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the Manufacturers’ Building at the exhibit f the 








YOU ARE INVITED TO HEAR 


“The Most 
Wonderful Piano” 


(MADE IN CANADA) 
AT THE 
TORONTO EXHIBITION 


This Marvellous Invention 


uly great Inusicians can 
_master ym 


makers of the Williams New Scale Piano. You are invited 
f Art, Science and Industry 
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fencing. Agencies nearly everywhere. Agents wanted in unassigned territory. 
The Banwell- Hoxie Wire Fence Company, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., Hamiltoo, Ont. 
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YOUR 
MONEY 











FOR THE 


OMINION WAR LOAN 


TO BE ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER. 





By purchasing a bond you will help 
to WIN THE WAR and obtain for 
yourself an investment of the highest 
class yielding a most attractive rate 
of interest. 
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VERY month in MacLean’s Magazine. and nowhere 
else will vou find the best work of the hest Canadian 
writers. 


In MacLean’s Magazine, and in no other Canadian publi- 
cation will you find a synopsis of the best work of the 


world’s best writers every month. 


It is different from any other magazine. Sample on request. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
143-153 University Avenue - Toronto, Canada 
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to both combatants, besides being inhabited 
by unconquered natives hostile to all white 
men 

Meanwhile, the Belgians and the British 


had organized simultaneous invasions from 





the north, west and south. On the southern 
front, between Lake Tanganyika and Lake 
Nyassa, a force of Rhodesians and Transvaal 
ers under Brigadier-General Northey en 
tered the German colony and captured Neu 
Langenberg, with large quantities of ammu 
nition and stores. Afterwards the important 
town of Bismarckburg, at the foot of Lake 
langanyika, was occupied 

The Belgians entered the province of 
Ruanda in two columns, under the command 
of General Tombeur, from either end of Lake 
Kivu and supported by their gunboats. After 
several skirmishes, the German forces re- 
treated in the direction of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza before the converging columns The 
Belgians have since occupied Kigali, the prir 
cipal town in the province 

The main advance, however, has come from 
the north—-from British East Africa, where 

composite force of some 25,000 British, Co 
lonial and Indian troops was brought togeths 
under the command of General Jan Christi 
Smuts Fifteen years ago, General Smuts 
headed a Boer commando in a raid throu 
Cape Colony, and last year led the southert 
army through German West Africa He has 
had a wonderful career. Educated in Cape 
Colony, he passed through Cambridge Univer 
sity in England and qualified as a barrister 
in London. At twenty-eight years of age h« 
was attorney-general of the Transvaal Re 
public under President Kruger and took a 
prominent part during those historic times. 
Since Louis Botha became Premier of the 
Transvaal, and afterwards of South Africa, 
Smuts has been the minister to whom was 
assigned, as a matter of course, the most 
difficult and contentious portfolio, and on one 
occasion he assumed three simultaneously 
Botha without Smuts would be greatly handi 
capped; yet the latter has not the complete 
confidence of his own people, although both 
they and the British element recognize that 
he is the ablest statesman in the country. He 
is a clever man, born in South Africa in the 
wrong generation. In any other country, he 
would have made his mark even more quickly 

On assuming command at Nairobi, the first 
move of General Smuts was to push a recon- 
naissance in force towards the southeast 
slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro, to test the 
strength of the German position Finding 
them in force there, he dispatched mounted 
and other troops with motor transports, ma- 
chine guns, and a mountain battery, under 
Major-General Stewart, through Longido, to 
encircle the northern end of the mountain and 
attack Moshi from the west while he drove 
at it in a frontal attack. The Germans made 
a good fight in the dense woods, where artil- 
lery and bombs were useless, but they were 
unprepared for an attack in their rear, and 
left 380 dead and many prisoners. Some of 
their forces retired along the Tanga railway, 
while the main body retreated south to cor 
test further General Smuts’s advance toward 
Kilimatinde, the capital of the colony 

Military operations in these parts are con- 
ducted under difficulties where the rains 
are tropical, crocodiles infest the rivers, wild 
elephants and rhinoceros charge the motor 
transports, giraffes object to the telephone 
wires, baboons protest against the shrapnel. 
and lions reconnoitre the outlying patrols 
As one Tommy put it: “This is a blooming zoo 

without the cages.’ 

tailway men from South Africa rapidly 
laid down rails linking up the Uganda rail- 
way at Taveta with the German terminus at 
Moshi. A force was detached to follow the 
latter line to the sea at Tanga and open up 
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THIS IS ROWLAND R. POPPLETON 


HIS SPARE TIME PROFITS AMOUNTED TO $40 IN THREE WEEKS 





We Have Positions For More Men of 
Mr. Poppleton’s Ability. 


When Mr. R. R. Poppleton inquired about our representative 
plan he did it with the intention of turning his spare time into 
an extra $5.00 a week. He little thought that an hour now and 
again would produce $40.00 in three weeks’ time. But this is 
the exact amount which Mr. Poppleton has earned, and it has 
interfered in no way with his regular oeeupation. 


The present demand for MaeLean’s Magazine makes necessary 
more representatives. To the voung men of energy and ambi- 
tion—students—teachers-—voung people just starting in business, 
we offer opportunities equal to the one that hundreds of MacLean 
representatives have found profitable. 


The work is permanent, pleasant and extremely profitable. We 
teach you—co-operate with you—your suecess with us is guaran- 
teed if you are very much in earnest. 


All particulars free upon request. 


The MacLean Publishing Co. 


143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. Limited 
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returned to the attack under the persona From Rising “a 
direction of General Von Lettow-Vorbcck, 
commander of the German Imperial troops in KILLS 


the colony. Following a heavy bombardment 








the attack was continued during the 9th, 10th 
and 11th of May, but was repulsed with heavy 
losses. 

When the British forces gather in over- 
whelming number for the final advance on 
the railway, the fate of the colony will be | ; Makes 
determined; but the natives will have to be bat Floors 
subdued and disarmed before a white mar and Car- 
may walk through the country. 
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Ships, and Ships, and 
Ships Yet Again 


Continued from page 23, 


seas before the war; 
islated off the seas 


Canada could h: 


and how it will be leg 





after the war; and how 
to herself if 
she would but arise and seize the oppor- 
tunity, as Japan has seized with botk 
hands the shipping situation of the Paci- 
fic. Japan to-day controls 90 
traffic. The C.P.R. is her only serious 
competitor. Before the war attracted 
ships to the Atlantic, or before the Sea- 
man’s Law drove American ships from 
the Pacific, Japan controlled 72°;, of Paci- 
fic traffic. She contrgls Pacific traffic be- 
cause twenty years ago she set out to 
become a great sea power. Norwegian, 
Dutch, American and British vessels to- 
day dominate the Atlantic. Before the 
war, England was credited with contro] 
of 54c; of Atlantic traffic. If Canada 
roused herself to the aim, she could easily 
dominate 25, of Atlantic traffic; and that 
25, would bring to Canadian capital as 
much foreign gold as the biggest grain 
crop Canada ever raised. This takes no 
account of the saving in rates to the grain 
grower. 

Would American navigation laws not 
exclude Canadian ships from Atlantic 
traffic? American navigation laws ex- 
clude a foreign ship from domestic Ameri- 
can commerce—that is, a Canadian vessel 
could take on cargo at Halifax, come on 
across to Boston and proceed to Liver- 
pool; but it could not come on from Bos- 
ton down to New York for cargo; but 
ships do not leave chartered routes in any 
ease. A ship goes from Boston to Liver- 
pool, from New York to Southampton, not 
from Boston to New York and then to 
Liverpool. So this exclusion need have 
little bearing on the course of Canadian 
ships. The fact in a nutshell is—Can- 
ada’s laws permit a merchant marine 
and Uncle Sam’s don’t. 





ve the field 


of Pacific 


Dandy Rykert 


Continued from page 32. 
theodolite, Rykert had taken observations 
of each of these institutions While the 
mining engineer had made a record. If it 
were decided that the persons observed 
were on the level they were invited to buy 
a drink. If they refused, the official re- 
cord was gravely expunged. There were 
other stories, humorous to those who 
think a drunken man is amusing, tragic to 
me. I assembled our property and then 
roused Rykert. Only by long coaxing 
could I get him to the station. 

Next day on the train he told how he 
had exulted in the prospect of happiness. 
It was love. For the first time the passion 
had flamed in his soul. The anxiety of 
Howe had brought hope, and after re- 
flection, certainty. Rykert’s quick in- 
stinct had shown him that the lawyer’s 
anger was based on some expression of 
preference which Mrs. Markham must 
have dropped unwittingly. He believed 
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Sunset Dish 


Which Children Get Tonight 


Perhaps a million children, this summer night, will sup on a dish like this. 
It is Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice—the bubble-like grains—in a bowl of milk 
or cream, 


The dish used to be bread and milk. Sometimes it was crackers. 
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The pain ends instantly. The 
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thank you deeply for a thousand 


that the Grand Prix was his for the ask 
ing. 

Inspecting her Island, lonely and solem: 
in the June day, my friend’s thoughts had 
taken another turn. His own unworthi 
ness came home. He recalled the shame 
of twenty years, the folly of 
clowning for all America. He experienced 
the bitterness of every man’s discovery 

that he is forced to live with himself 
continuously. A sudden wave of self 
contempt engulfed him, and that was the 


er d. 


riotous 


E came back to Toronto. I left hin 

at the boarding house and that was 
my last sight of him. Without messagt 
or warning he disappeared. No instruc 
tions were left with his landlady. All Mr. 
Leonard's inquiries failed. The Markham 
plans were practically complete. We were 
not inconvenienced on that account. Yet 
the Chief hesitated to notify his client 
Some gleam of understanding made hin 


delay. 

Then there was no need. Mrs. Te 
came to the office. Her manner wa 
strained and uneasy as she showed me 


undated and without address. It 
ran thus: “My dear Mrs. Markham. 
ing to your insistence upor 
of a window it 
closet—a out place in the 
facade and false to the spirit of Norma 
architecture, I withdraw fron 
further professional relations with you 
Mr. Holloway, I am sure, will complete 
the 


letter, 
Ow 
the insertior 
the line 


small square 


window of 


must 


work, and merit every confidence. I 
courte 
David Rykert.” 

“There was no mention of such a wit 


S1es, 


dow,” she said with trembling lips. “He 
| could not have received my letter.” 
Shamefaced, I opened the desk and 


handed the letter to her with speechles 
apology and silent regret 
she said. 


“T am sorry,” 
“It was important.” The glint 


of a tear was in her eye. 


The following items appeared in recent 
issues of a Toronto newspaper: 

(a) Royal Canadian Er 
gineers, Lieut. David Rykert, wounded. 

(b) Mrs. Edward 
Markham is leaving on Saturday for Eng- 
land. 
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Behind the Bolted 
Door r 


Continued from page 28 


And, a few minutes later, Willings was 
listening to the Doctor’s story alone. 

“I’m very glad D. Hope has gone to 
bed,” he said. “With her belief in Glas- 
bury I don’t know how she would have 
taken it.” 

“And you think,” Willings asked him, 
trying to keep his mind on what he said, 
“that there can be no possible doubt about 
the identity of the handwriting?” 

“Oh, there’s always doubt in an abso- 


ite ser se.” 


H IE went to his desk and once more 
I 


yrought out the murder note itself. 
And they looked at it together. 

They had decided that writing the 
upper and—at first—unknown writing 
as Elzeverian; as having the beautifully 
diminutive, delicately upright Gothic of 
old manuscripts and old druggists’ pre- 
scriptions. There had been all of that i 
writing on that addressed envelope. And 
row, as if Laneham had it in front of 
him, he saw it again 

We 


“If Glasbury did not write that,” he 
iid, “no one did.” 
Then, in Mrs. Fisher's hand: 


york ike ! eecl 


And then, like a seal, that little death’s 
head. It, too—there could be no doubt of 
had been drawn by Glasbury’s per 
And, for the matter of that, in the draw 
ng of it, there was a sort of gaiety! 
There were other things which Willings 
might well have been thinking of in that 
hour, but he could not. 


We nve \ re t th point whe 


They went back over it again. 

“In one way.” said the Doctor, “it ad- 
mits of an interpretation absolutely simple 
and innocent.” 

“Simple and innocent!” 

The younger man still saw the expres- 
S101 that memory horror — which had 
looked out from the hollowness of Glas- 
bury’s young face. 

“Simple and innocent. And yet we 
both of us feel how much the man must 
lenow!" 

“Well, I suppose we may call this the 
third step!” 

“Yes, and once more we'll get really to 
work in the morning.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN ELEVATOR OPERATOR, THE MATTER OF A 
WILL, AND ANOTHER “RETURN.” 


B UT the first development next day, as 
it came to Willings, sesmed to have 
nothing to do with Glasbury whatever. 
1). Hope was late for breakfast. So was 
the Doctor. And as he waited, from the 
Doctor’s office Willings suddenly began to 
hear a new voice. 
It was a voice which he knew at once 
was either that of a negro or a mulatto. 
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It was steadily rising—from terror ap 
parently. And presently it was pleading 
for mercy! 

“Sure, boss, sure we done that! Was 
it true?” And now there was a note of 
cowering evasion: “Lord a’ mercy, boss, 
ain’t I tellin’ you that, true or not, it didn’t 
go to hurt nobody—not nohow it didn’t! 
Them police officers, they was a-at us, an’ 
a-at us, an’ befo’ Gawd, I couldn’t rightly 
say now jest what we did tell them! But 
they'll tell you—they’ll tell you we sure 
didn’t have nawthin’ to do with that 
that thing up there in the Fishers’! 
Boss! Why, befo’ Gawd, don’t you-all re- 
member I was one of the boys what done 
hailped you an’ the Judge to break in? 
An’ if I sure had knowed what was waitin’ 
for us in there, could I ’a’ done that, now, 
could I 'a’ done that?” The voice was now 
running up into cracking arpeggios. 

“You heard what I told the Inspector,” 
Laneham answered. “And all I can tell 
you more is that you’re being watched 
now, every minute, and every one of you. 
If you try even to go to the roof again- 

“Which we won’t, boss! No more o’ 
that! An’ befo’ Gawd, if we could ever ’a’ 
knowed they’d be putin’ it on us——/!” 

“Another thing: If you start talking 
again—even to the police——” 

“We won’t! We won’t! Heavens above, 
didn’t we take our Gawd’s oath at the 
start-off that we wouldn’t?” 

Then, next moment, he was trying to 
take that back. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, “I know quite 
well that you did!” 

And, with his early-morning visitor 
bursting into new promises and protesta- 
tions, Laneham showed him out and 
started him down the stairs. 


A S he passed the breakfast room, gog- 
gle-eyed, his color a muddy paste, 
Willings saw him plainly, and as he had 
already guessed, it was that Casa Grande 
elevator man, or “boy,” who had taken 
them down in his car, when the Doctor 
had talked so amazingly the night before. 
. Presumably, it was he, too, who 
had attempted, the same night, to hurl 
Laneham down the open shaft! 

In the present, however, the Doctor had 
nothing more to say of the matter. 

“When the time comes,” he said, “I'll 
let him talk. Till then, son, you just 
forget about it, too.” 

What was more, a few minutes before 
he had received another urgency call from 
the sanatorium at Wardsdale. 

“T’'ll have to leave within an hour,” he 
explained, “and before then I must get 
in touch, if possible, with the Judge and 
McGloyne.” 

“And our first work?” asked Willings 
—meaning that of D. Hope and himself. 

“If, by the time you’ve had your break 
fasts I could have the contents of Glas 
bury’s office wastepaper baskets, I could 
answer that at once. As it is, I think 
you’d just better go out on that ‘mund’ 
search again, and not think of anything 
else till noon.” 

Before he had drunk his coffee he was 
in touch with the big Inspector. He told 
him of Glasbury, without reserve. And, 
though, as in the case of the elevator 
men, he persuaded him not to make any 
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immediate arrest, he arranged to have 
Glasbury thoroughly shadowed — on the 
street by a regular Headquarters’ man, 
and inside the St. Hilaire by an officer 
lately assigned to special service in a big 
hotel across the way. Also he told Mc- 
Gloyne that Glasbury had his working 
ofiice in the Savoy Building. And he ask- 
ed him to have one of his “pigeons” get 
him the contents of Glasbury’s waste- 
paper baskets at once. 


; INALLY, McGloyne himself again re- 
membered the floor plans he had pro- 
mised Laneham; the blue prints would be 
ready by evening, he said, and he should 
have them then. 

Then McGloyne, in his turn, reported 
on Maddalina. 

“She’s sure the original hell-in-petti- 
coats!” he said. “Hard through an’ 
through! There’s no third degree invent- 
ed that’ll ever get anything out of her. 
An’ her friends are huntin’ her yet in the 
hospitals.” 

“Good. And you'll have to keep them 
doing that. For if once it gets out that 
she’s in police hands, I tell you again it'll 
undo about everything we’ve done so far, 
and that in half a minute!” 

Again McGloyne promised. 

“But Fisher heard of it some way,” he 
added. “He knows we’ve got her. And 
he was around to-day just as crazy eager 
to see her put through, as he was when I 
thought we could put it up to butler 
Jimmy! You’d say, wouldn’t you, that 
last night would ’a’ shook him out of all o’ 
that? But, by gee—it turned me kind o’ 
sick—I believe he’d volunteer to strap her 
in the Chair himself! Lord, I don’t know 
how he’ll act when he hears of Glasbury. 
Well, so long. An’ I’ll get after that 
wastepaper—whatever you want with it— 
P. D. 9!” 


N EANWHILE, the Judge was still to 
4 see. He arrived just as Laneham 
was getting into his car. And he took 
him with him to the station. 

He told him in the fewest possible words 
of that new “return” the night before; of 
the attempt to kill him in the elevator 
shaft; of Glasbury, and what they now 
knew of that murder note. And, then, 
leaving him no time for comment, he turn- 
ed and asked him point blank: 

“Bishy, you have always been Mrs. 
Fisher’s legal confidant. You knew more 
of her affairs than any one else. Will you 
tell me why almost her last act on earth 
should have been to make her will?” 

“Good God,” said Bishop, “do you tell 
me that?” 

“You heard Maddalina speak of a writ- 
ing, a ‘scritto’ she had had to witness. 
That was what it was. Jimmy told us last 
night, after you had gone.” 

“My heavens!” 

“And now, old man, will you say to me 
that she had never, within the weeks be- 
fore, spoken of making a new will to you?” 

Again it was the Judge’s expression 
that made his answer. 

“Is it Zancray once more?” asked Lane- 
ham. “Is this the thing, of no importance, 
that you felt justified in keeping to your- 
self?” 

When Bishop replied at all, it was only 
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after slowing taking hold of himself. And 
then it was with another question. 

“Laneham, if there was such a will—if 
Mrs. Fisher attempted, that morning, to 
make one for herself, what was her rea 
son for such haste as that? You remem 
ber her call for me to come and see her i 
the afternoon.” 

“T remember.” 

“And more. If she made such a will 
if that sort of melodrama is to enter into 
it—where did that will go to?” 

“I don’t know. The police search was 
thorough enough, and it revealed noth 
ing. Furthermore, there are wills and 
wills, just as there may be different sorts 
of suicide pacts.” 

“Laney!” 

“By this time, too,” Laneham continued 


evelley, “you must have noticed that there 


have been two distinct species of retur 
visits.” 

“Stop it! Stop it!” Bishop threw 
himself back, and twisted in his seat. “You 
ask me to think that your—your spectre 
or your demon, has been making his ac 
cursed returns for that?” 

“T ask oe and I suppose notning 


I only know that Mrs. Fisher made a will 
or something that Jimmy believed was a 
will, in all haste and not three hours be 
fore her as yet inexplicable death. And 


RA ) ad id , “Va \ we've got a long way now past believing 
rea an AE . ) \ that we've been following any mere at 
) 99 ed tempt to steal her pearls.” 

etter bread y} - “Enough! Laneham, for Heave 


sake!’ The Judge made a motion to stop 
the car and get out. “Is that your psycho 
analysis? Man, you start my hair! 

And if there was any such document, al! 
I hope and pray is that your devil friend 
may soon find it and be satisfied.” 


(Rsk four dealer) 


N the afternoon the Doctor called Mc 

Gloyne again from Wardsdale. 

He learned first that Glasbury had ap 
parently been away from his office since 
the day of the murder. Anyway, since 
then his waste-baskets had been empty. 
And according to the people at the St. 
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Office, Toronto. eral, he seemed to have been out of the 
city. 


“I’m takin’ new measures, too,”” said 
the detective chief, “in the matter of 
coverin’ them Fisher rooms. I’m not de- 
pendin’ any longer on bars an’ bolts. ©’ 
course, I’m keepin’ all that, an’ my out- 
side men as well. But in addition I’m 
puttin’ two inside, Sergeant Hooley an’ a 
plainclothesman. It ain’t the job I'd like 
myself—but it’s got to be done. An’ if 
need be I'll take my turn along with 
them.’ 

“T know it, Inspector. And perhaps to- 
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one he was awakened by the telephone. 
ASK YOUR TAILOR = He had the feeling, too, of knowing, at 
least In part, what was coming. For, 
since the day of the murder, had not every 
night call been a sort of notice, or a new 
warning and portent? 

It was McGloyne who was speaking. 

“Dr. Laneham? . . . I’m callin’ you 
from my house, where a call has just 
come in for me. Your man, or whatever 
he is, has been back in them devilled rooms 
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again. He's killed Hooley—done for 
with the same smash on the temple that 
killed Mrs. Fisher. And they don’t know 
yet but what he’s finished my other man 
ilong with him. Did he get away 
again? Oh, sure he did! An’ more 
trace of him than ever! But get up there, 


him 


no 


won't you, the quickest you can, an’ learn 
anything you can yourself.” 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SECOND MURDER, 
Wil- 


H E tapped only on Willings’ door. 

ings answered at once. And it was ir 
the limousine that they really finished 
dressing. At the Casa Grande a police car 
had arrived just ahead of them. It held 
a detail] under Captain McGowan of the 
Central Bureau. And McGloyne had 
given him orders to look for the Doctor. 
Another physician had also been called— 


one Hammerling, from the Drive. And 
they all went in together. 

Running their elevator was the self- 
same young West Indian operator who 


had visited and pleaded with Lanehan 


that afternoon, and now his twitching 
countenance showed a degree of terroi 
that, once seen. kept them from looking 
at him agair But he took them up i 
some way. The police officers gave him 
little heed. For, by then, was there any 
one in the Casa Grande who was calm? 


crowd of 
the 


And they pushed out into the 
tenants moving fearfully 
corridor. 


about in 


There, one of the patrolmen left on out 
side guard that night took charge of them 


and led them through. 

McGowan asked him only a single ques- 
tion: 

“The locks were right again?” 

“Not a one of them touched, Cav’. We 


had to use our keys to get in ourselves. 
That was what kep’ us, or we’d ’a’ been 
in there the moment we heard Hooley go 
down!” 


“Where is he?” 
“Right in beyond, where the devil got 
him. We left him so for evidence.” 


ft ae EY was lying diagonally across 
the front of the fireplace in Mrs. 
Fisher’s little library. Almost directly 
above his head, indeed, was that inlaid 
Bikri shield which masked the tiny wall- 
afe itself. Two patrolmen were stoop 
ing over him. 
“re use, ( 
“He was dead, 


He likely 


said one of them 
y. before he hit the 
knew what killed 


‘ap’.” 
you'd sa 
neve 


no 


loor. 
him.” 

But the two physicians could at least 
verify the cause of death. It was what 
McGloyne had said it had been, a blow 
that had crushed in the temple even 
Mrs. Fisher’s had been crushed in. 
the blood had again been wiped away, too, 
there was visible exactly the 


as 
Once 


same clean, 


inch-round hole as had been left in the 
side of Mrs. Fisher’s brow. 
“No bullet wound, of course,” said Dr. 


Hammerling; “for it goes in only about 
an inch. It was enough, though.” 
“And made by the same instrument.” 


But McGowan was hurrying them or 
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into the middle room, where lay the 
wounded plainclothesman. 
“How is it with you, Grogan?” he asked 


si 
of him. 


‘’ HE man did not answer. He was 

unconscious. He had lost much blooa 
And from his lips there still came tl 
heavy, stertorous breathing resultant 
from shock. 

A basin of water stood near. And 
while Laneham bathed his head witl 
his fellow physician felt along the suture 
lines for a possible fracture. 

“T don’t find anything,” he said at last 
“A little concussion, maybe. But I doubt 
if there’s even that.” 

Calling for a hand mirror he made an 
eye test. The pupils were almost normal. 

“Right. Nothing the matter what- 
ever.” 

And next moment, with a sudden throw- 
ing out of his hands, and a first starting 
stare, Plainclothesman Grogan had be- 
gun to come to again. 

-lainly, though, he was still living in 
the moment when he had received his 
blow. 

“Get him!” he cried. “Get him! He 
went that way to’rds the swimmin’ 
tank!’ 

“Now, now, now,” 
you sit tight a little. 
right, in time!” 

“Turn them other lights on! Turn them 

Ah-h!” 

And with that there came the first 
words of real consciousness. 

“Where am I? An’ where—where’s 
the Sergeant?” 

“You’re where you got your crack, Gro- 
gan. An’ the Sergeant, don’t you ask us 
about him. You just go ahead an’ tell us 
what you know.” 


said McGowan. “Just 
We'll get him, all 


Zz HEY propped him up against a chair, 
and he looked now this way, now 
that, like a child that has just fought it- 
self awake, but only half awake, from 
night-mare. 

“An’ he’s gone, now?” he asked. “He’s 
gone?” 

“Oh, gone this half hour, the devil.” 

“An’ devil he was! Captain, you’ve 
named him. Devil he was in all the mean- 
in’ of it. But have you called the Father? 
For I say to you that I’m worse hurted 
than I look!” 

“You're all right, I tell you,” and Me- 
Gowan gave him another drink. “Now, 
out with it, Billy, and set us right on this.” 

“Set you right! Set you right! There’s 
no man’ll ever do that. But I’ll you all I 
I seen an’ know, if that'll help.” 

“Get to it. First, where did he come 
from?” 

“He came from nowhere, an’ he went 
nowhere, if he ain’t in the room there with 
the swimmin’ tank, where the first murder 
was done. But I’ll be honest with you, 
Cap’, from the beginnin’; I couldn’t lie 
with the Sergeant layin’ dead in there. 
It’ s like we both were sleepin’.” 

‘Sleeping?” 

“It don’t sound likely now. An’ I 
wouldn’t have thought, meself, that I 
could ever have slept—not in these rooms 
For I was feared of the post, feared. The 
stories I’ heard—even if I’d only be- 
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lieved the half—had put the dread in me. 
\n’ I doubt if the Sergeant, for al! his 
joshin’, enjoyed it any too well himself. 
But we were both of us dog-weary when 
entin. An’ what with the heat bein’ left 
on, an’ every winda’ tight down, an’ the 
dark an’ all 2 
“You had no 
ham halted him. 
“Not a one! 


tor’s orders. 


ights burning?” Lane- 


Accordin’ to the Inspec- 
What good, indeed, to be 
lyin’ hid there, with a lot of electrics 
goin’? But we were both of us close by 
switches so that, if the time come, we 
could have light enough with a thumb 
twist. . . . Well, I didn’t have the time 
even for that!” 

“Doctor’—he seemed to know Lane- 
ham—“TI've said I was likely sleepin’. But 
if I was, I began to dream it before I 
woke! An’ I'll never tell you whether I 
was dreamin’ or wakin’ when I seen him 
first.” 

“Where did he come from? 

“From nowhere, I’ve told you, unless it 
was that swimmin’ place, where he dane 
his first murder. An’ where else would 
he come from? An’ he was all in white 
savin’ his face. If there was no lights, 
too, there was the shadows from the moon, 
which were light enough for him. An’ 
when I got my eyes on him, he’d just spied 
the Sergeant, an’ was swingin’ clear to 


a ’ 
do for him: 


9 


‘Cap’, did you ever have the feelin’ i1 
your sleep that you must wake—an’ you 
thried to wake, but you couldn’t wake? 
Did you ever thry to call out, an’ all the 
sound you could make went sand-dry in- 
side your threat? An’ did you ever thry 
to move, an’ not a limb, not a muscle 
could you move? An’ if that could come 
to me wakin’ could it come from anything 
but a devil’s spell laid on? I don’t know 
what he hit the Sergeant with. His back 
was to’rds me. But he didn’t strike him 
till he’d swung once an’ twice an’ three 
times, like some goff player offerin’ at a 
ball! n’ then, with the Sergeant’s death 
ery, he give a kind of deep-down little 
laugh, and jumped away, an’ ran for this 
room here. 

“He ran for this room here, an’ then I 
knowed that, up to then, he hadn’t knowed 
of me—or, if he had, he had forgotten. 
For at the sight of me he went back a 
pace. But it was only a pace. An’ then 
he lepped, an’ leppin’ he strook me as he 
passed. I’d got to one knee, an’ had one 
arm to guard with. It was that an’ that 
alone that saved me. An’ after that I 
kep’ my senses long enough to see him 
once more as he passed through to that 
swimmin’ pool—yes, an’ through the wall 
of it, for the door was closed then!—like 
the way he’d come. An’ the boys from 
outside were in that room while I could 
still see him passin’ through!” 


N the next room Father McLean, the 
Department chaplain, was now pray- 
ing over Hooley. 
till he finished. Then the dead man was 
carried to the outer hall, and Grogan was 
helped after him. 
“If you want to know more,” 
“ask the Sergeant there.” 
But the patrolmen who 


he said, 
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Had they seen anything? Either before 
they had burst into the rooms, or after? 

Nothing at all. 

Grogan had said that Hooley’s slaye: 
had passed through the wall of the swim 
ming pool after they were inside. Hadn't 
they seen even a shadow? 

“We weren't lookin’ for any then,” said 
one of them. “But it might be so. We'll 
believe anything now. And Grogan—we 
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Laneham made sure of that for himself 
Then he walked back to the little library 
and the fireplace, and lifting the Bikr 
shield looked at the outer door of the mir 
ature safe. It seemed not to have be¢ 
touched. But he called up the Electric Pro 
tection night office again. As on the pre 
vious night, there had been no alarm 

At that moment McGloyne himself ar 
rived. 

“What are you going to do this time?” 
the Doctor asked him. 

“You may ask it!” he answered. “For 
I've got Hooley’s blood upon me, now. Do 
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ought to be at least a little more that he 
can tell us.” 

“Grogan,” he asked the wounded man, 
“vou say he was all in white?” 

“Like a sheeted ghost,” Grogan answer 
ed, and he himself was still almost as pale 
as one. “Always, 0’ course, exceptin’ for 
his face.” 

“Yes, and what do you think yourself 
he was, ghost, man or devil?” 

“Does a ghos’ carry anything he car 
strike a man dead with? An, Captain, 
would he laugh, too, when he done it?” 

“Then you think,” said McGloyne, with 
a shake of his iaw, “that he’s just plair 
devil?” 

“Nor I didn’t say that. neither.” 

“Then what is it you do think? Oh, go 
ahead, tell us, tell us. 

“Captain”—and at that first note ir 
- | Grogan’s voice, now a whisper again, once 
more they had that feeling of knowing 
what was coming—“have you ever heerd 
tell, in the Old Coontry, of men that. 
tempted of evil, have sold their souls to 
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“For a minute I thought I could see his 
eyes. An,’ oh, the depth they had! An’, 
for all he was joyin’ in his killin’ then, oh, 
the misery he’d been through to win to it!” 

“And you heard him laugh?” 

“That Idid! ThatI did. And it was a 
kind of voice so hollow deep you'd say it 
had come from the Pit itself!” 


F IVE minutes later the Doctor was call- 

ing up the St. Hilaire, Glasbury’s 
apartment hotel, and was speaking to a 
new house detective there on duty. 


“It’s Doctor Laneham calling. Have 
you anything to report now?” 

“T have, sir,” 

“And what?” 

“Mr. Glasbury went out about two 


hours ago, at one-twenty. An’ it’s only 
just now that he’s come in again.” 

“Did Morris trail him?” 

“Every minute.” 

“And where did he go?” 

“He went to his office, in the Savoy 


Buildin’. Morris saw him in an’ out o’ 
there.” 
“Yes, and did Morris notice anything 


about him when he came out?” 

“He did. An’ I noticed it, too, when he 
come back here to the St. Hilaire. If we 
hadn’t knew where he’d been, we'd ’a’ 
said that he‘d just come back from croak- 


’ ne 
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HE poem ended, and the girl was 
silent. A little breeze wakened ind 
stirred in the oak-leaves overhead. The 
man looked at the figure in white, silently. 
The moon was smiling down on her rapt 
and upturned face; her full yet girlish 
lips seemed dark and heavy and wistfully 
womanlike. Her hands fell to her side, 
and a little fluttering sigh escaped her 
lips. For still another long minute the 
silence that followed remained unbroken. 
John Herrin Macraven swallowed hard, 
before he essayed to speak, for, to his 
own surprise, he found that his feelings 
had brought a sudden lump up in his 
throat. 

The girl crossed slowly over to where 
he sat, as in a trance. He reached out a 
timid hand, and took hers in his own. She 
surrendered it, without hesitation, appar- 
ently without conscious thought, for her 
wide and dreamy eyes were still turned to 
the full moon above the tree-tops. 

As he did not speak, she wheeled slowly, 
at last, and looked down at him. Their 
eyes met. He felt the vital warmth of 
her close yet careless hand-clasp creep 
through his body. A soft anaesthesia 
seemed stealing over him. yet in that 
moment of ethereal content he was teased 
by the vague yet old-time impression that 
he was being made the victim of some 
vast conspiracy of nature, that he was 
being pursued by some intangible and yet 
implacable force. He had somewhere read 
that hunters and travellers in India, 
when attacked by a lion. had confessed to 
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an alleviating numbness of sense, be 
neath the lacerating jaws of a mar 
eater, a mysterious toxic condition that 
took from them all thought of actual pair 

Sybil’s arm crept up to his shoulder, 
and he no longer psychologized! 


Y ET still he did not speak, for as he 

was about to open his lips the deep 
noted baying of the house dogs seemed to 
tear a sudden hole in the silence that had 
enveloped them, like a veil. 

The barking grew louder, came closer; 
across the fields drifted the disturbing 
sound of voices. 

“What can that be?” asked the Pro 
fessor of Anthropology. His voice 
sounded strained and unnatural, to even 
his own ears. 

Sybil did not answer. He only felt the 
fingers in his clasp twitch a little. 

“That can’t be youn z Sewell and Anne 
back already, can it?” he demanded, in- 
adequately, as he rose to his feet. He 
stood listening, as the sounds grew louder 

“Yes,” he admitted, “those are the dogs. 
And that’s Anne’s voice I hear, I’m cer 
tain!” 

“Oh, bother!” said Sybil, in a strangely 
irritable and earthly tone of voice. 

The moon, palely serene and tranquil 
still floated, an ivory-tinted balloon, above 
the motionless tree-tops.. The odor of the 
dew-wet flowers still stole up to Mac- 
raven’s nostrils. But it was not the same 
moon, and not the same perfume. 


To he continne d. 


For Love of Danny 


Continued fron page o # 


work of the world’s master craftsmen 
Along the walls stretch paintings, con- 
fusing in their varied numbers, yet each a 
thing of beauty or of power. A con- 
sta tly -changing, ever-moving crowd ebbs 
and flows throughout the long room, paus- 
ing here and there to admire, to criticize 
and to pass on. 

The eyes of the young sculptor linger 
about the archway of the distant en 
trance. He answers questions put him 
politely, but with an air of odd abstruc 
tion. He has an expectant, watchful at 
titude. 

A figure which has been standing close 
beside the statue, scrutinizing it through 
narrowed lids, turns suddenly and push- 
ing through the group comes toward the 
young sculptor with outstretched hands 
Enthusiasm gleams in his eye, his cheeks 
are flushed with a keen appreciation. 

“It is wondaireful!” he exclaims, grasp 
ing the other’s hands. Then turning to 
the group: “You will see. He will sur 
pass Petrove, Dubois, Marin, all of us!” 

The young man’s eyes gleam with sud 
den light. Praise from Falguierre is 
praise indeed. Falguierre, the master 
hand, the caustic critic, the voicer of the 
judgment of all Paris. 


HEN, as he turns, the younger man 
glimpses distant figures standing 
hesitant in the far-off archway. They 
loom incongruously there, obviously be- 


wildered by their surroundings. 
little woman in a black gown of a long- 
1 


forgotten day and style, clinging timidly 


to the arm of a stoop-shouldered, silver- | 


haired man. 

“Don’t you worry now, Mary,” he is 
saying, as he pets the hand that clings so 
timidly. “Don’t you worry. 
is just people the same as you and me be. 
And I reckon Lemuel is somewhere ’round 
this show, and he’ll be mighty glad to see 


These folks 





We 


“Pardon, monsieur!” 


The great crafts- 
man stares aghast after the figure rapidly 
making its way through the eddying 
crowd. The consternation on his face is 
reflected on the faces of those immedi- 
ately around him. Such abrupt leave- 
taking is nothing less than an affront. 
And an affront to Falguierre! 
follow the moving figure. 

It reaches the side of the couple still 
hesitating in the archway. In an instant 
the little woman is enveloped in a smother- 
ing embrace, and kissed with a genuine- 
ness of feeling that brings a glow to her 
careworn cheek. The hands of the men 
meet in that clasp with which their sex 
express deep emotion. 

“Ah!” Falguierre expresses a world 
of understanding in the syllable: “Le 
bon fils! C’est bien!” The others take 
it up and pass it from lip to lip. “Le 
k Falguierre has said it. “C’est 


Their eyes 


bon fils!” 
bien!” 

“Yep, started right after we got your 
letter sayin’ you’d won the big prize, and 
enclosing them tickets. Mother wanted 
me to cable we were comin’, but I figgered 
we'd surprise you.” The old man paused 
and looked proudly over the heads of 
the throng about him. “I reckon Cana- 
ada’s right proud of Lemuel Jones just 
now, a-takin’ the big prize clean from 
under the nose of all them furriners.” 

The little old lady is silent, her eyes are 
ar away. 


¢ 


She sees before memory’s vi- 
sion a slender, pale-faced lad with quiet 
ways and dreamy, wistful eyes. “The 
head is for your birthday. 
don't like them, but I thought you might 
like this one.” Yes—she liked that one, 
and has it yet, carefully treasured through 
the years. 
from its resting place to gaze upon Danny 

her Danny. Under Time’s relentless 
hand it has crumbled slightly, but the 
cunningly molded little head is still in- 
tact: her tears still bedew the plump 
cheeks, the dimpled chin, the ruffled collar. 

“Well, Mary, might as well go up and 
see that statue.” Silas’ voice breaks on 
her reverie. She smiles softly at him and 
takes his arm. She looks up into the face 
of the tall figure bending over her other 
houlder. Her smile is strangely sweet as 
her other hand strays on to his arm, trust- 
ngly. They move slowly forward to- 
gether. 





Ailsa Craig, June Ist, 1916 
I am very much pleased with the 
igavine, and wish you every success. 
John McKay. 
-2 Bland St., Halifax, June ist, 1916. 
I think Macl 1s Magazine is the 
est magazine in Canada 
Ella G, Shields 
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MAGINE yourself living up 
the north among the hills of Cop 
4 percliff, Ontario, as does Mr. A. D. 


rz Miles, President of the Canadian 
5 


Copper Company. 


kill every blade of grass. 


temperature ana surroundings of 


flowers and plants, becomes a verit 


able oasis 
The materials for this conserva 
tory were all prepared, cut, fitted 
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How we supply Summer Land when 
the mercury drops to 40 below 


In the Summer, the copper fumes 


In the Winter, the snow blankets 


the ground and the mercury goes 
sagging down to 40 and even 50 b 

low zero. Then it is that one of our 
conservatories with its summery 


and painted at our St. Catharines 


Jord OBjurnham@ 


Amited, of Canada 


Greenhouse Designers and Manufacturers @) 


Factory~-ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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factory, and then shipped to Copper 
cliff, ready for immediate erection. 


Wherever you may be, this method 
is a decided advantage. It reduces 
erection time, insures greater exact 
ness and entirely eliminates many of 


the bothersome, hurry-worries inci 








dental to most building. S 
This same method is followed with we 
our gres nhouses. Oe) 
<< 
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If quali of materials, high SZ 
, . 1 } oN 
standard of workmanship and © 
. SS 

prompt execution of vour contract pS 
backed by a firm of long-established iS 
reliab nt with , we BS 
should like to receive your‘ inquiry. Kw) 
7=N 
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Send for our Booklet 122. ~ 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
BE WITH US? 


Would you like at upation that 
fa s and in touch 





keeps you out 

with ie activities of the world? Would 

vou like to work for us and represent 

us in your own district, providing you 

knew that g | ey id ‘ 1 

from your spare time efforts? We t 
range to employ you full time if you 


are the persot we are looking for 
Why not write to-day ar learn par 
ticulars of the plan The “profits” are 
surprising. 

THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 


























Ash seus dealer ter Besson Shires 

us direct if he cannot supply 

[he Deacon Shirt Co., 
Bellville. Ontaric 
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A Canadian Who 
. r 
© y a 
Saved Ypres 
Ceantinued from page 2h. 
which he and his men so successfully ef 
«ted to the most desperate efforts of the 
Germans to break through the gap in the 
ne left by the panic-stricken Turcos. 
General Turner has matched his brains 
inst the finest German strategists and 


t 


apa 


. ENERAL TURNER is of English 


eG ind Irish origin, and belongs to a 


family that has long been prominent it 
the City of Quebec, where, by the way, 
he was born o7 July 25, 1871 His father 
: the Hon. Richard T. Turner, who is a 


member of the Legislative Council of the 
Province and is connected with many 
isiness enterprises, the principal ones 


eing the important wholesale grocery 
firm of Whitehead & Turner and the 
Turner Lumber and Pulpwood Company, 
with extensive limits around Lake Ed 
ward, Que 

General Turner is the eldest son. He 
was educated in the Quebee High Schoo! 
and in England, and acquired his busi- 
ness experiences under his father lis 
main business activities have been with 
the wholesale grocery firm in Quebec. 
which is an extensive importer of 
West India, China and Japan products 
and occupies an important position in 
the provincial trade. In his position as 
one of the heads of this firm, General 
Turner was always known as a quiet and 
assiduous worker, very energetic and me- 
thodical, but hiding aggressive methods 
behind a most modest demeanor and 
rather delicate-looking physique. 


ASKED Major Morris, of the 13th 
Scottish Dragoons, who knows General 
Turner well, how he explained the fact 
that business men like General Turner 
for General Turner is, after all, essentially 
a business man rather than a parade sold- 
ier-—how it was that such men, with a 
short experience in the regular army, could 
show up so well against officers trained 
all their lives in the science of warfare. 
Major Morris's answer is worth giving. 
“This is how I figure it out,” he said 
“When a man becomes a_ professional 
soldier, his career is definitely mapped 
out for him. He knows that if he reaches 
a certain standard and remains in the 
army a certain number of years, he will 
be promoted according to precedent. In 
other words, other things being equal.his 


career is made for him. But business 
men have to fight all their lives—for busi- 
ess isa fight. They have to match their 

ins against competitors all the time. 


have to handle men, and not only 
ile them, but direct those men so that 
rergies will yield a profit instead 


of a loss. They are constantly leing 
called upon to meet emergencies and to 
make decisions of importance. Their 
Whole business creed is that what they set 

mselves to do they must do. 

“When such men become officers they 
bring to their new task trained intelli- 
Yence plendid experience in handling 
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¢ popular pen 
o the World. 
Send |OF for box containing 


12 most popular styles... 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. @. 16-70 oper St, ComdenN. J 














We ofte eceive letters asking us if we have y cheap canoes, We do not make cheap canves, and 
eve ive, and here's the reason fhe man who built the first Lakefield canoe was a ndividua 
t in this vicinity for his business integrity and honesty of purpose, and who thought that notl 
ng was g i enough in bis particular trade but the very best. We are proud of the fact that 
g i the tervening years we have endeavored to maintain the pace he set and we may trut! 

suv that we have never yet had a boat returned for dnferior material or poor workmanship 


If you intend purchasing a canoe for summer use or 
for hunting or fishing this autumn write for Catalogue 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY, LIMITED, LAKEFIELD, ONT. 































IN THE CLOTHES CLOSET 


ES, it folds up flat and you can roll 

it out Of the way like a hoon. Takes 
up no more room, and weighs but 12 
lbs. The 


APAPEERL ESS? 


FOLDING TABLE- 


is a positive necessity in every home 
Saves the dining room table from 
scratches and abuse May be set up 
instantly when required for cards 

sewing—afternoon teas Your Furni- 





"oa A ture Dealer has it, or will get it for 
MADE IN CANADA. you. Ask him 
Write TO-DAY for illustrated Book- HOURD & CO., LIMITED. 
let ‘ wp” describing the various hes Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 
and sizes of “Peerless’’ and “Elite London. Ont. +A 
Folding Tables It's FREE 
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SE Yee AGENTS IN ee MADE IN CANADA 
For Social Play HOYLE en For General Play 
ninty, beautiful art back full Millions of players in all parts of the 

die te i fm Hg Send fee OF ocmaenss § world use Bicycle Cards because of 


ample folder. their matchless qualities. 
Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes pape nf ——- Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO., TORONTO. CANADA 
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men, and an alertness to all emergencies 
that frequently proves amazing to pro 
Whv buy a light-weight car fessional soldiers. Once they have ma 

| burdened with a heavy top? tered the details of soldiering they bring 

S 4 low-weight center means safer, | the brains of trained business fighters into 

easier riding. Unnecessary top play, and they prove themselves equally 

eight means waste, increased vibra as capable in war as in business to handle 

tion and side sway. men under any circumstances and meeting 





; our ; ar You pay for every additional pound any difficulty. 
gasoline vil res and neré rT . ’ } 
with gasoline, oil, t ie Here in Canada business men _ hold 


wear. . } 
that nothing is impossible. Look at the 


At the best the most eflicient top id 3 Spd 
4 1e 1 ui ur Yr: avs ing 
material can only be a waterproof men who build our railways. otn 


| ft) Heav layer supported by cloth—the lighter can stop them. Look at the men who 
the better—but strong enough to develop our natural resources, and build 





stand the strain when up, and flex- up our industries. No difficulty 1s too 
ible enough to fold without crack great for them to tackle. And when men, 
ng trained in the resourceful, self-reliant 
Extra layers of cloth and combiners business life of Canada, turn their splen- 
only add weight, dimin sh flexibility did abilities to making war, they show 
@ ar nerease the possibilities of that the qualities which distinguish then 
pashan “< 5 Ms ov 6 = - ms . Bag in one field of endeavor will distinguish 
amg a 7 ol = Bt Peer Be them also in another. That is how I ac- 
at count for General Turner’s success as a 


He is a business man of high 






igence, and splendid training, wit 


fABRIKOD F ighti 1g blood in his veins.” 
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SINGLE TEXTURE TOP MATERIAL Coel Ont., June 19, 101 











“ : , . ; I one sn tiles % 
ow Many Hides ; s iea for the modern one mal toy It 8 se ; a . , kind I : 
Has A Cow? rle thickness of light, strong =f 
a flexible, waterproof ym Mrs. Alex. Sa lers 
water like a duck’s back. Sim O1 F , TO 
washed. always looks well, We like your mag: very 
chem ly inert will not Kindly send it for t wing 
rrat Ineranteed one vear and oblig 
gy ate in ; lo year ae . . 
" against aking, but built to last the life of 
~ PONT F ABRIKOID voul r Anv top maker can replace vou: Stellartor N.B June 12tl 11 
Vv te 1 dunlicate . t p ae P wr 
was pi a the 0 lusty or leaky top with Raynt May say MacLea 
remarkable success of 7 without an equa imong all the nag 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Motor Write for samples and beoklets and =acs we : 
ri T} ; : . latest list of cars equipped with this r \. MacDonald 
Quality—The Standardized modern top material. 
Automobile Upholstery - Billing’s Tu hih 191 
t . , a yr ‘ 
} ; ' > ¢ ¢ t enj rs Ma in'’s 
used on 60 per cent. of DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. We all enjoy r fact 





1916’s entire output. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO such a" splendid Canadian magazine 


























your undertaking in making your paper 


No Effort ||| “*"" | 





: . I s r to MacLean’s 
No Pumping or Puffing am rably impressed with’ en 
Iss ng have w , ‘ 
Pump your tires with a Motor-Driven ent inty of a ' 
Tire Pump. Don't get hot and tired John W. Quint 


and dusty pumping by hand. 


A Canadian Gearless 


TIRE PUMP | 


will pump your tires firmly and quickly. it will 
It is driven direot from your motor 
crank shaft—agreatconvenienoe. Keeps 
your tires in good condition all the time, 
No trouble. Attached in thirty seconds. | 


CARRY IT IN YOUR TOOL BOX— | to kn 
Light, Compact, Durable, Quick- the e 





Acting, Oil-Proof. wholesomens of any wrted from t 
States 
$10.50, Complete W. R. Bocking 
Send your order to-day, if your dealer % Cedar Street 
cannot supply Write for circular Halifax, N.S., June Ist, 1016 
showing how this Canadian Gearless 1 have read Canadian magazines x 
Tire Pump saves time, effort and tires tensively during t ast few irs. and 
Free for the ashing in all fairness t vour firm. I must sa 
lace cLe s at the top of the 
Manufactured by that I _ la Ma 7 an it t 
list As long as your magazine contain 
THE DOMINION FORGE fascinating stories, many true to every 
day life, which now featur: t ages 





& STAMPING COMPANY |} | 0% «2 0° sssuredo 


Walkerville, Ontario 















































United States 
Manufacturers 


goods made for 


Canada w 

trade here is large enough to 
warrant your putting up your 
own plant \n old esta 
lished manufacturer, now 
busy on munitions work, 
with one of the 

Most up-to late machines ind 
metal-working plants in Can- 


Have vour 
you in 


largest md 


ada, would like to undertake 


the manufacture | hard- 


ware 
metal specialtv for the Cana- 
dian, British Empire and 
Allied markets with which 
preferential trad 


ments are now being planned. 


Address in the first Instanc 
MANUFACTURER 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
TORONTO 


machinery or other 


irrange- 
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STORED-UP 
DAYLIGHT 


LIGHT YOUR WAY through the darkness 
of night, whether indoors or out-of-doors, 
with the STORED-UP DAYLIGHT of a 
‘*FRANCO’’ Electric Hand Lantern. 






These lanterns carry within them a wonderful 
amount of stored-up daylight. You can get them 
in almost any style you want, for any purpose. 
Indoors for attie or cellar, or around the house; 
Out-of-doors for sports on land or water. They 
carry the splendid ‘‘Franco’’ Tungsten Bulbs, 
that give forth a flood of brilliant light for a 
long time, without dimming. The current is sup 
plied from the ‘‘RADIS’’ Nitrogen Battery, 
which has a bigger store of concentrated day 
tht than any other battery of the same size. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘FRANCO’’ Hand Lanterns or Flashlights. 


BICYCLE REAR LIGHT 


ities a 


i 


In most rear light is required by law—and in any case, safety recom 
its use, We furnish a reliable Rear Light, with lamps of suitable voitage. 
‘FRANCO’’ Electrie Lighting Systems for bicyeles, motorcycles and car 
riages are the most complete and up-to-date on the market. They give the 
longest service—stand up to business best—will prove to be economy as we 7 


venience and pleasure 


menas 


as a con 
Ask your Hardware, Electric or Sporting Goods dealer,-or at your Auto supply 
store. Write us for Booklets. 


THE INTERSTATE ELECTRIC CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 
220 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 




















EN VIED 
TIRE 
INALL | 
AMERICA 


Most Durability in Service 2. 2. , | 


Most Reliability in Danger 





Most Freedom from Punctures 
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Most Immunity from Rim-Cuts.. .. 
Most Absence of Dust .”. 


| 
| - Most Inches of Air-Capacity 
These are some of the reasons for calling DUNLOP 
TRACTION TREAD “MOST ENVIED TIRE IN 
ALL AMERICA.” 


S.T.14 





























F.H. DEACON & CO. 


Toronto - 


Correct 


Investment 


The best and safest plan is 
to diversify your invest 
ments—divide your capi- 


ral dithe rent 


ies of solid worth. 


tai among seve 


securil 


age of sol dity and sateti 
, , 

2, Your income is high 

and does not le pe nd oon 


one enterp Re, 

A request will bring vou 
our letter on diversified in- 
vestments. It will be of 


undoubted value te you. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENTS 


97 Bay Street 








Canada 














TO YIELD 
6.31% 


NDERLYING mortgage 
(J debenture stock of oldest 
and one of largest Canadian steel 
and coal companies. @ Assets se- 
curing this isswe amount to four 
times its value. @ Last year’s earn” 
ings ten times interest require- 
ments, and have averaged five 


times such requirements for past 


five years. In any multiple of 
$100, payable Montreal, Halifax, 
and New York, 

Circular T 
GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


on request 


Dealers in Canadian Bond Issues 


Montreal 























Steel Lockers are essential fo 
Lockers system “and cficienes. Us 
derwriters endorse our lockers—a good ir 
vestment. Write for Prices and Particulars. 


CANADA WIRE & IRON GOODS CO. 


Hamilten, Ont. 
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Settlement of National Questions Neces- 
sary to Growth of Normal Business 


By JOHN APPLETON 





EDITOR'S NOTE.—In Canada there is a subsidence of the speculati 
pirit but not of generous 8} ding by the public, says the writer of the fo 
lou mg article. He point out that Canadians with a sense of their nati ” 
respo? sibility would not live on a scale as gene rously as that of our neigi 
bor’s, who have no war debt to take care of. In Canada there are all ti 
guns of presperity that are to be found in the States. One has a big part to 
pli y in a big war and to ple jy the part vell it is essential that the natior pu 
tself on a frugal diet. 
I can be taken for granted that Cana- | men the advisability of buying at 
dian factories for the present are do present for stock and the consensus of 
ing all they can to meet the demand opinion is that to do so is unwise Most 
being made upon them. They are not, business men are of the opir 
however, in a position to handle them all Dangers ion that the only safe course 
and it begins to appear that they will not of Ove to pursue under present cir- 
be able, at least for some time, to do so Ouying cumstances Is to buy or ly 
In a recent article The Financial Post those commodities for which 


pointed out that the demands made upon 
some factories were of a speculative char 


acter. Manufacturers only made the as 


gertion that the quantities of some arti 
cles ordered totalled more than norma! 
consumption would call for, the infer 


ence, of course, being that merchants an- 


ticipated that would advance and 


prices 
were anxious to stock up at present price 
levels. To even things up and make the 
gross output go as far as possible, the 
asked 
cut their orders in two and in some cases 
still more drastically. Public opinion will, 
no doubt, view favorably the course pur- 
sued by the manufacturers in 
It may be 
why 
at the present time when so 
many of our men are at the 


manufacturers their customers to 


question. 
asked, however, 
Demands the orders are so large 
That Are 

Not Be ing 


Met front and there is less im- 

migration at present than 
there has been for more than a_ score 
years. If there are fewer consumers there 


must be less consumption. That is 
true, but there may be fewer consumers 


very 


and greater purchasing power, the exist 
ence of which fully explains the odd cor 

ditions prevailing at present. It may be 
as well to point out that in some lines the 
demand is not strong and that on 
market there is a surplus of goods. 

manufacturer told the writer that he of- 
fered an article for which he thought 
there should be a demand at 10°; below 
the current prices. He could not find a 
buyer. This, however, is the exception. 
On the whole the manufacturing plants 
of the Dominion are not all meeting the 
demands upon them and it is due to the 
very largely augmented purchasing power 
coming at a time when warehouses were 
low in stock. 


the 
One 


The writer has discussed with many 


here is a quick market and to take vigor 
ous steps to move anything that tends to 
stay on the shelf. 
ertainty 
war wi 


Sehind this advice 


y that conditions following the 
| be very different from those now 
existing and no man can figure out what 
likely to take ar 
he present time, say when the war 

A number hold the opinior 
the present thrust of the Allies 
the war 


trend prices are d no mar 
can,att 
] 1 

qG 


Will er 





to an end before the close of the 
present year. 
the 
In a recent issue the 
ancial editor of the 


This is an opinion not un- 
common in United States. 
well-informed fir 
New York Times 
wrote: 

“To conservative business men a grati 
fying sign just now is a per- 
ceptible subsidence of specu- 
lative spirit which was much 
Subsiding in evidence not many months 

ago. The excitement that ac 
companied the enlargement of old manu- 
facturing plants and many new ones to 
take care of the insistent demands for 
war purposes has largely spent itself. So, 
also, has the feverishness which led many 
merchants to stock up too largely, because 
of a fear that they would not be able to 
secure goods when they would need them. 
Perhaps tie hardening rates for money 
may have had some effect in inducing cau- 
tion in making commitments. Whatever 
the cause or causes, it is plain to see that 
the community is setting its 
house in order and keeping its impulses 
in check, so that in course of time, a re- 
version to normal may be accomplished 
without undue strain. This is done too at 
a time when the prospects for the immedi- 
ate future are as bright as they have been 
at any time within the last year or so. In- 
dustries are thriving, crop prospects are 
above normal, labor is well employed, and 


Speculative 


Smrit 
/ 


business 


the generous buying by the public 
The fore 
Canada, but there still ex 
ch unoi 
continuation of present extraordinary de 


shows 
of abating.” 
of 


o sign 
very true 


ists a ter der cy to count too n 








mands and on the part of the gens 





a tendency to dissipate the g 
earnings ar d profits on o itlavs that w 
ot represent liquid assets when the new 


after-war era sets in. 


All the indications of prosperity in the 
United States are to be found als ! 
Canada. There however, one funda- 
mental difference which must be kept in 

mind and it hat our ex 
Our Posi penditures on wat ount 
tion and have no counterpart in the 
That of the economk positior 0 yur 
l nite neighbors. They have a little 
St difficulty with Mexico, but 

it s trifling ir compar ) 
with great liquid and potential resources 
Generous buying which characterizes the 
situation there is as much evidence ir 
Canada, and if continues here the re 
version to normal in Canada will be ac- 
companied by greater strain than in the 
States We cannot buy and consume 
generously and at the same time pay ou! 
legitimate share of the war burden. Ac- 
companying the lvantages of a com- 
mercial character that have come to us 


as a result of wars there is a disadvantage 


improvident spending. 
d the sub- 


Canada’s gross 
al la Sa 


nerous al 
» latter ar 


gal living, 





+ 


no more than at the 
Nominally it 


debt might easily be 


commencement of the war. 


might appear higher, but we would have 


credit balance 
At present, 
abroad is 
not increasing at the same rate as our net 
debt. If, 
however, we continue to live at the same 
pace as the people are doing in the United 
States, and at the same time carry on our 
legitimate part in the war, it cannot rea- 
sonably be expected that the reversion to 
normal in Canada can be accomplished 
without more strain than in the former 
country. It is the national duty to live fru- 
gally and set aside to-day a store to take 
care of the great obligations that will be 
our right to assume when peace isdeclared. 
To-day Canada is dissipating much effort 
and wealth that might well be utilized as 
preparation for the day of settlement. 
While our industries are busy it might be 
well for Canadians to take stock. 
neighbors believe that war 
end this year and one of their reasons 
for so thinking is that they are receiving 
In 


a larger 
7 
Allies. 


balance 


to set against it 
lu us by our 
credit 


to 


however, our 


There is yet no cause of alarm. 


Our will 


fewer war orders and of less volume. 


Canada orders are still be-’ 


the 
out. 


Munition 
Board and 
the End 
War 


ing placed as fast as 
plants can turn them 
When one is completed it is 


of the usually followed by a repeat 


order, a circumstance indi- 


cating that the Imperial Munitions Board 
joes not look for an early termination of 
the war. “We thought we had cleaned up 


e demand for ammunition waggons, 
said one manufacturer, ‘* but just as soon 
as the authorities found that e order 


vas nearing completion the demand came 


to go ahead with another bateh.’’ 
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Look its 
strength and 
let us show you 
the time and 
money-saving 
features of the 
KALAMAZOO. 
Ask for booklet 
- sey 


at 

fi 

Once k t finds ap nent p 

a ed t ’ 

Our “‘Kalamazoo"’ booklet will tell you more 

of its practical time and labor-saving features 
Jrite today for one 


WARWICK BROS. & RUTTER, 


Canadian Manufacturers, 


King and Spadina, TORONTO 
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STATISTICS 


for the first six months of 1916 show a 
big increase in 


Canada’s Fire Losses 
YOU MAY BE INCLUDED 


among the losers of the next six months, 
if so, have you protected yourself against 
the loss of those valuables on which it is impossible for you to get in- 
surance. It your books, deeds, stocks, etc., are contained in a G. & 
McC. SAFE, you have no reason to worry. 


G. & McC. CO. SAFES are positively Fireproof. 
Made in Canada for the last forty years. 


—ASK FOR OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE M-32— 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co., Limited 


Head Office and Works:—GALT, ONTARIO, CANADA 
| Toronto Office— Western Branch— 
| 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man 
| 
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Under circumstances that are so pro- 
mising of immediate profits, and are so 
very exceptional the only course to take, 


let it be again repeated, is to take our 
bearings carefully. No general would risk 
an army ever so well equipped into re- 
gions he had not carefully surveyed and 
determined the sources from which dan- 
ger might arise. There are problems 
ahead of Canada some of which date from 
pre-war days and which have taken or 
added gravity as a result of the war. 
Whatever they are the policy of the na- 
tion with regard to them ought to be 

down definitely, and as quietly as pos- 
sible, so that they will not be a stumbling 
lock to Canada’s reversion to peace con- 
ditions when the curtain falls on the 
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Get Up Cozy Warm, With the Air Fresh and Live drama being enacted on the 


. ’ rar ff : 2ca } 
The Dunham Heating System puts an end to dressing with teeth a-chatter—to a a ng — fields. At Pee oe 

getting up before the rest of the folks to shake down the furnace—to having the | Belated country is prospering indus- 

early morning hours disturbed by pounding in the steam pipes—to hissing valves National trially largely as a result of 

and the leaking of water onto the walls and floors. Problems bountiful crops given an 

a Dunham Radiator Trap Dunham Comfort. The comfort of an even temperature gives a rare charm to 
Keepsinthewarmth- any home. The Dunham System is an automatic servant that never forgets, that 
giving vapor, but lets never makes a mistake. It keeps the temperature at any desired degree during the 


out theheat-reducing, 
coal-wasting air ang day. At night, after you have retired, it automatically closes the boiler drafts and 









added value by the war and 
largely also as a result of the confidence 
porinre Frew in the Imperial Munitions 





ane ais Allied ; “ities 
water. permits the house to gradually cool as many degrees as you wish. Then, in the Board. Happily the Allie d authoritie 

morning at four, five, six or any desired hour, it opens the drafts, thus raising the and the manufacturers of Canada have in 

temperature to norn nal an hour or so before you arise, that body great confidence, which brings 

Dunham Convenience. Merely set the Thermostat at the highest and lowest to our factories and workshops orders 

degrees of heat desired. Set the hours of control as you would an alarm clock. greater than their capacity to execute. 

That's all. No further attention needed. Dampers will automatically open when Such is the confidence in the Imperial 

. . . ° s << ° . Ss 12 "“« l > ~ 4 aT al 
8 Dunham Inlet Valve more heat is needed and close when the desired warmth is obtained, doing this day \ ented > . : } E 7 

Ce tears te and night with dependable correctness, No running up and down stairs. No over- Munitions Board that financing their re- 
a . 7 Y ac C0 > ne .y fF ver 

Gives complete heat heated rooms. No chilly rooms, quirements has become a matter of very 


little difficulty. For the moment this is 


the outstanding cause of general prosper- 
ity. It takes first place in a series of cir- 
cumstances that bespeak very great pros- 


control—as little or 
much as desired. rd) 
a 





VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM perity for the Dominion so long as the 











: + : . : Wi lasts. Enumerated these circum- 
Dunham Simplicity. It is easily operated. A woman or child can set the oi ee x 
! Thermostat and Pressurestat—as easy as winding a watch. This once done, there stances are: 
is nothing more to do—or think of. ‘he Dunham is always on the job— y ' . 

c Dunham Thermostat ‘ot & So eee T fos m is always on the job—day or (1) National confidence engendered by 
As ornamental and “ight-—whether you are at home or not. With all these advantages the Dunham ‘ : ; 
usefulasaclock. Fits System is not expensive and can easily be fitted to your present heating plant by the able administration of the work 
} a any steam fitter. ; ; : of the Imperial Munitions Board. 

| Gad the Ronse antit ke {nvestigate the Dunham System before contracting for the heating plant in a ee . ; 
| at any desired tem- your new home. When moving into a new apartment see that it is Dunham heated. (2) Submission of the railway problem 
| peratureatanyhour. unhamize your pomnene heating system—any steam fitter can do this at a wonder- to a commission of outstanding men 











fully low cost and with little inconvenience to you. whose experience has placed them 
Dunham Economy. First cost is small. Insures , epee a ee 
- - ce . ; eV . ice ads and 
low heating cost. Will pay foritself many times in coal —— ie in ce g 
saved. Ask any Dunham office how the Dunham faddists. 


Damper Motor |" ~ < y ‘ 
lee System can be installed, or applied to your present 


Operated by 


: . . . : (3) Promise of a crop much above nor- 
the Thermo- heating system, or we will deem it a privilege to write omise of a F F 
| dale antes ; 1 you icul i > al an é } ave a value 
Pressure jms =~ regarding your particular heating needs. mal d at hy “ h ave a value 
stat. Au-| ‘ ie’ 4 equal to that of the previous year 
tomatic. ih ‘ : , 1 I - 








ally opening and 
shutting of Ff 
draught and 
damper doors as 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., LIMITED (4 
Home Office and Factory, Toronto, Ont. 


The expansion of foreign trade and 
increase in available tonnage. 


needed. Branch Offices Of the foregoing not the least in im- 
E _ wae iS meen portance is the appointment of a com- 
ressurestat 


mission to review the entire railway situ- 
ation in Canada. Through party strife 
and contending financial groups it has 


Prevents waste of 
coal. Automatically 
‘egulates vapor pressure. Branches in Principal cities in the United States 


United States Factory, Marshalltown, lowa 


om been lifted into a position which looks 
(/ 2 —<—<——= . * 

( CWS TSS more serious than it really is. Domestic 

bickering became so loud as to be heard 


N ickerin Ce ‘ ‘as lear 
epee” DIANOS | by the investors that have done so much 


CANADA'S FOREMOST PIANO WITH THE PERMANENT TONE a sree Sanne. Wee Ween cogltel, 








: - and that same bickering has been heard 

Ne on s Pi ; distinguished by its purity of tone, responsiveness, i : ? ths left a bad i me the 

ind permanency rhe only piano equipped with Howard’s Patent Strait } ant has left a bad impression upon the 

ing Rod new investors, upon whom for some years 

| _ ai OMBE PLAYER PIANOS with the Human-Like Control, contain all we may have to rely. The new commis- 

st improvements and devices. They are perfect in tone, artistic in . a } a en 2343 : 

design, and capable of giving life-long service ' , sion will place our railway position in its 

i See our exhibit at the Toronto Canadian National Exhibition or write us true light before the world. Tremendous 
direct for our special Exhibition Prices. obligations have been assumed _ solely 


° Shoat Oilies end Wencsesuns through the initiative of the people them- 

Newcombe Piano Co., Lid., sssyortesentuamreont selves. As cities, provinces and in their 
——————— capacity as a federated people Canadians 
encouraged by offers of bonuses and land 
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grants the building of railroads on a scale 
that ultimately was limited only by the 


ability to get capital. Mis- 


Railway takes were no doubt made, 
Question but the fact remains that, 
and taken as a whole, the lines 
Business are needed as one of the chief 


and essential initial steps to- 
wardscarrying out the ideals of the nation. 
Conscious of its possession of great re 
source, and energized by its participation 
in the great war, this young nation will 
not cease to strive towards the attain- 
ment of ideals which found expression, but 
partially in the great railway develop- 
ment of the past decade. The next step 
to take will be determined for us by the 
new commission. Happily it has a con- 
structive purpose to actuate it and is not 
designed, as too many have been, to dis- 
close and classify known weaknesses so 
as to serve more effectively as food for 
party bickering. Whatever may be the 
finding of the new commission it would 
form the basis upon which the nation’s 
plan for the settlement of the railway 
question should be determined. Behind 
this settlement there ought to be a united 
people determined that every dollar legi- 
timately invested under their auspices 
shall be made good. When the nation 
does assume this attitude firmly and de- 
cisely one of the clouds on the business 


} 


horizon, before and after the war, will 
have been removed. As long as uncer- 
tainty as to our railway situation hangs 
over the financial mind, and is sustained 
there by our own dissensions and party 
strife it cannot be reasonably expected 
that the capitalist from abroad will joir 
us in developing our country. He will 
very naturally ask: What are you going 
to do about your railway question? Not 
intil the nation speaks unequivocally car 
business enterprise on a permanent basis 
again take root. 

A few days ago the general manager of 
e Canadian Credit Men's Association 
made the statement that the position of 
the merchant throughout the prairie pro- 
vinces was never better than it is to-day. 
This is not a statement made on the basis 
of general observation, but upon the basis 
of carefully ascertained facts. Mr. Det- 
chon, who occupies the position referred to 
is a Westerner and has had practical ex- 
perience in determining the credit stand 
ng of retail merchants, manufacturers 
and others with a view to actually giving 
them credit. What he says, therefore, 
may be taken to be the carefully ascer- 
tained views of a really practical man 
and are not those of a professor or a 
theorist, with or without half-inch rims. 
Without, however, relying upon what Mr. 
Detchon says it is only necessary for us to 
take up any up-to-date newspaper and 
examine the grain inspections at the chief 
points on the continent. The world has 
the idea that Chicago is the great and 
commanding wheat centre on this con- 
tinent and in later years some of the glory 
of that city in this regard has fallen on 
Minneapolis. If, however, reference is 
made to the returns in question it will be 
found that grain receipts at Winnipeg at 
the present time, at the tail end of a crop 
year, are greater than the combined re- 
ceipts at all other important inspection 
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SCHRADER products were awarded a Grand Prize and two Gold Medals 
at the Panama Pacifie International Exposition. “There's a Keason.” 
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Through the 


Great Lakes 


on Clyde-built Canadian Pacific grey hounds 


A cool, delightful diversion 
in across-continent journey 


This route traverses Georgian Bay, crosses Lake Huron, 
passes through the locks of Sault Ste. Marie, and thence 
sails the length of grand old Lake Superior, famed for its 
rugged headlands and romantic scenery. 


Ne eceean-geoing steamships have more 
laxuricus accom modatiens than those of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Great Lakes Steamship Service 


Service via Owen Sound now in operation. 
Service via Port McNicoll commences June 17th. 


Particulars from Canadian Pacific Ticket Agents or write 


W. B. HOWARD, District Pass. agent, Canadian Pacific Railway 


Torvunto, 
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is able to say that reports as to credit 
~ 1g of Western merchants is better 
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time when we are in the throes of a great 
war. It means something to be part and 
parcel of the British Empire. 

a ‘ . 
The Son of His 
Mother 
Continued from page 16. 

Half an hour afterwards Auknee sat 
up suddenly and yawned What is it?” 
“It is nothing,” said ter “| 
went out to find I ( At { see. Bu t ery 

thing black.” 

His mother the dark I 
would not be long now 

Preser Pitu k’s Volce came l 
again rrow we ¥ Oo to the edg 
of the ¢ Perl ips you ca Kl a sea 

“It is too rough for a blind mar 

a you w lead me There ¥ 
1 lift in Pituluk’s tones I will no ist 
anything more after that.” 
rw night passed. A block of clear 

ice had replaced the torn membran 

in the crown of the roof, ar through 


this there glittered a pale green light ir 
which the hunter could just make out two 
mounds that snored steadily 
As to Meetulk he did not care 
much. She was only an old fool with the 
soul of a fox, of whom little could be ex 
pected. But with Auknee it was different. 
He reached for his spear and recoiled the 
rawhide line. The meat in his stomach 
had thawed and he experienced 
pains. But he was glad of them. 


shapeless 
for hours. 


sharp 


he )UT noon, when the sun had mount- 
4 ed to the topmost point of its flat 
arc, they set out for the edge of the ice. 
Meetulk went first, then Auknee, and 
lastly the hunter. He had insisted on 
carrying the spear and line. In the other 
hand he held one end of a thong at which 
his mother jerked impatiently. It was a 
foolish trip she thought for a man about 
todie. But, as Pituluk peered through the 
narrow slit between his lids, the snow did 
not look yellow any longer. It was very 
familiar and staring white. Darting swift 
and unseen glances he found thut vision 
had returned. There was still stickiness 
about his eyes, but he did not wipe it off, 
and stumbled on, complaining weakly. 
Presently they came to open water. 

“Ah!” said Auknee. “If Pituluk could 
only 

“What is it?” he demanded. “Tell me.” 

“A white whale and her calf. They are 
There is much meat.” 


” 
see. 


quite close. 
pied Pituluk had seen it all. Just 

against the ice floated a small whale. 
It was fifteen feet long. The green water 
surged lazily against its smooth and shin- 
ing back. It lay languid and was lifted 
glistening in the emerald heave of the 


ts calf, like a 
fragment detached from the mother floe. 
while intermittently came t p whist- 
ing breath that shot a slim and parkling 
fountain into the air. “Ah—hoo—nah. 
\{h—hoo—nah,” the great fish seemed to 
sigh, and saw them not. 

A thrill ran through Pituluk. “ I would 
ike to throw my spear,” he whispered ur 
steadily. 

Auknee smiled coldly. “Well, throw 


sea. Beside it pressed 1} 


he dec 


“low far is the whale.” The hunter’s 
brown fingers closed over the long. 

iight shaft, and he shook the coiled 
line so that its loops hung free. 

“Half a spear’s throw. What does it 


atter? If you strike the mother she will 





dive and you will lose the line.” 


gece LUK raised himself on his toes 





1 be ilanced the spear. Throw Zz 
slit between his lids the side of the mother 
whale shone clear and glaring white. As 
he tiffened for the throw he shouted: “It 
is we Let us lose the line.” 


The shaft streaked forward, and, as the 
point bit through, Pituluk flipped the 
swinging coils into the air. They fell 
neatly over Auk ee’s shoulders. rhe 
green water swi! 


ed violently while the 
great white body flashed downward. The 
whale’s ivory shape glimmered for an in- 
stant, then the line tightened and Auk 
nee was snatched swiftly forward and 
twitched into the depths. In another 
second the tail of the line squirmed over 
the edge. 

Pituluk stared at the bubbles content- 
edly. “Let us go back. I am very hun- 
gry.” 


HE white whale still cruised up and 
down the Fox Channel and passed on 
Boothia Gulf and the Arctic. Fron 
topeck and igloo the small, brown people 
watch them, and when they see beside the 
larger bulk the shining body of a calf they 
chuckle to themselves and say: “It is 
Auknee.” And when the sparkling jet 
springs into the light and the sound of 
the whale’s blowing comes across the heav- 
ing water they look at one another. 
“Ah—hoo—nah, Ah—hoo—nah,” they 
repeat. Which is, in the white man’s lan- 


guage, “My son did it. 
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How Infantile Paral- 


Mr. Summer-Resorter ysis Spreads 


See this Little Wonder at the CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBI- 


TION, in the Manufacturers’ Annex, under Grand Stand from Aug. Continued from page 35. 
26th to Sept. 11th, 1916. 


plains why protection is afforded irres 
pective of the severity of the case. 
Protection has been afforded monkeys 
against inoculation with effective quanti 
ties of the virus of infantile paralysis by 
previously sub/ecting them to inoculatio 





with sub-effective quantities or doses of 
the virus. By this means and without 


THE ‘‘DEAN’”’ MISS KOKA LAUNCH 


We will have a full line of Canoes, Rowboats, Launches and Sail- any evident illness or effect of the pro 
ing Dinghys on show, also the Koban Detachable Rowboat Motor. tective inoculation complete immunity ha 
Particulars on request of any style of boat. been achieved. But the method is not per 





WALTER DEAN CANOES AND BOATS TORONTO, ONT. fect since in certain instances not onl} 


was immunity not obtained, but unex 





pected paralysis intervened. In the ir 


| a - - Sa - || | stances in which protection was accon 
| F Boe ele ; ae ‘ | plished the immunity 
i } } . ‘= 





immunity bodies appeared ir 
the blood. 






B* transferring the blood of immune 
monkeys to normal or untreated ones, 
they can be rendered insusceptible or im 
mune, and the immunity will endure for a 
relatively short period during which the 
passively transferred immunity bodies 
persist. The accomplishment of passive 
immunization is somewhat uncertain, and 
its brief duration renders it useless for 
purposes of protective immunization. 


YY he other hand, a measure of suc- 
scart ies ach , the ex 


1 achieved ir > experi- 
mental serum treated of inoculated “mor 
keys. For this purpose blood serum derived 





ae BROTHERS & . : : 
ae Bi tists se = I 


mr paaac turers either from recovered and protected mor 


- keys or human beings has been employed. 
The serum is injected into the membranes 
about the spinal cord, and the virus is 
_ inoculated into the brain. The injection 
of serum must be repeated several times 
in order to be effective. 

Use of this method has been made in 
a few instances in France, where the 
blood serum derived from persons wlio 
had recovered from infantile paralysis 
has been injected into the spinal mem- 
branes of persons who have just become 
paralyzed. The results are said to be 
promising. Unfortunately, the quant:ty 
of the human immune serum is very 
limited, and no other animals than mon 

keys seem capable of yielding an immune 
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But experiments on monkeys have shown 
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tne SICK 


child and attends the other chil- 
are directly contrasted with those 
existing In a well-ordered hospital; the 
one is a menace, the other a protection to 
the community. 


arer 


practice of carrying small children about 
and comforting them is the rule, through 
which not only the hands, but other parts 
of the body and the clothing of parents 
may become contaminated. 

Flies also often collect about the nose 
and mouth of patients ill of infantile 
paralysis and feed on the secretions, and 
they even gain access to the discharges 
from the intestines in homes unprotected 
by This fact relates to the 
domestic fly, which, becoming grossly con- 
taminated with the virus, may deposit it 
on the nose and mouth of healthy per- 
sons, or upon food or eating utensils. To 


screens. 


Moreover, in homes the | 


MAGAZINE 


what extent the biting stable fly is to be | 


incriminated as a carrier of infection is 
doubtful; but we already know enough to 
wish to exclude from the sick, 
from menacing the well, all 
household 


and her 
objectior able 


ce 





insects. 

Food exposed to sale may become con- 
taminated by flies or from fingers which 
have been in contact with secretions con- 
talr 
be exposed in shops and no person in at- 
tendance upon a case of infantile par- 
alysis should be permitted to handle food 
for sale to the general public. 

Protection to the public can be best 
secured through the discovery and isola- 
tion of those il! of the disease, and the 
sanitary control of those 
have associated with the sick and whose 
calls them away from home. 
Both these conditions can be secured with- 


persons 


business 


ing the virus; hence food should not | 


who 


out too great interference with the com- | 


forts and the rights of individuals. 


HE degree of susceptibility of chil- 

dren and other members of the com- 
munity to infantile paralysis is relatively 
small and is definitely lower than to such 
communicable diseases as measles, scar- 
let and diphtheria. This fact in 
itself constitutes a measure of control; 
and while it does not justify the abate- 
ment of any practicable means which may 
be employed to limit and suppress the 
epidemic, it should tend to prevent a state 
of over-anxiety and panic from taking 
hold of the community. 


fever 


A percentage of persons, children par- 
ticularly, die 


the disease. 


during the acute stage of 
This percentage varies from 
n certain severe epidemics to twenty 
The average death rate of 
many epidemics has been below 10 per 


five 


in others. 


cent. A reported high death rate may 
not be actual, but only apparent, since in 
every instance the death will be recorded, 


while many cases which recover may not 
be reported at all to the authorities. 

In the instance it is too early 
in the epidemic to caleu- 
late the death rate, which may 
be considerably lower than it now seems 


present 
course of the 


prove to 


to be. 

Of those who survive a part make com- 
plete recoveries, in which no crippling 
whatever remains. This number is greater 
than is usually supposed, because it i 
cludes not only the relatively large num- 
ber of slight or abortive cases, but also 


el} 
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Office in Canada on every garment 
illustrated or listed in this catalogue 


Write for a copy new. The edition is 
limited and the demand ie great. 


Murray-Kay Limited 
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| a considerable number of cases in which 
more or less of paralysis was present at 
one time. The disappearance of the par- 

| alysis may be rapid or gradual—may be 
complete in a few days or may require 
several weeks or months. 


The remainder, and unfortunately not 
a small number, suffer some degree of 
permanent crippling. But even in this 
class the extent to which recovery from 

| the paralysis may occur is very great. In 
many instances the residue of paralysis 
may be so small as not seriously to ham- 
per the life activities of the individual; in 
others in whom it is greater it may be 
relieved or minimized by suitable ortho- 
pedic treatment. 


i UT what it is imperative to keep in 
mind is that the recovery of paralyzed 
parts and the restoration of lost muscu- 
lar power and function is a process which 
extends over a long period of time—that 
is, over months and even years. So that 
| even a severely paralyzed child who has 
| made little recovery of function by the 
time the acute stage of the disease is over 
may go on gaining for weeks, months, and 
even years until in the end he has re- 
gained a large part of his losses. 
Fortunately, only a very small num- 
| ber of the attacked are left severely and 
| helplessly crippled. Lamentable as it is 
| that even one should be so affected, it is 
nevertheless a reassurance to know that 
so many recover altogether and so much 
| of what appears to be permanent par- 
| alysis, disappears in time. 
There exists at present no safe method 
| of preventive inoculation or vaccination, 
| 
| 
| 


and no practicable method of specific 
treatment. The prevention of the disease 
| must be accomplished through general 





| Sanitary means; recovery from the dis- 











| ease is a spontaneous process which can 
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be greatly assisted by proper medical and 
surgical care. 

Infantile paralysis is an infectious dis- 
ease, due to a definite and specific micro- 
organism or virus; recovery is accom- 
| plished by a process of immunization 
which takes place during the acute period 
of the disease. The tendency of the dis- 
| ease is toward recovery and it is chiefly 
or only because the paralysis in some in- 
| stances involves those portions of the 
| brain and spinal cord which control re- 
| spiration or breathing and the heart’s 
action, that death results. 





INALLY, it should be added that not 

since 1907, at which time the great 
epidemic of infantile paralysis, or poli- 
omyelitis, appeared in this country, has 
| the country been free of the disease. Each 
' summer since has seen some degree of ac- 
| cession in the number of the cases; the 
| rapid rise in the number of cases this 
| year probably exceeds that of any previ- 





| ous year. 
3ut it remembered that in 
1908 several thousand cases occurred in 


must be 


the greater city — possibly indeed many 
cases of and deaths due to the disease 
Hence the 
present experience, severe and serious as 
it is, is not something new; the disease 


were never reported as such. 
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has been severely epidemic before and was 
brought under control. 

The knowledge regarding it now is far 
greater than it was in 1908; and the forces 
of the city which are dealing with the 
epidemic are probably better organized 


and in more general co-operation thay 
ever before. The outlook, therefore, 
should not be regarded as discouraging 


German Inefficiency 
Her Blundering Policies Are Und 


mining Her Own Foundations and 

Leaving Her Both Morally and 

Physically Weaker Than Before th 
Conquest of Alsace Lorraine 


A 3 the war drags on, with its ever-increas 


ing wake of ruin and irreparable loss, 
Germany is fast losing her “place in the 
sun,” and stands as the example of utter fail 
ure along the avenues of real world service: 
no nation can long be called efficient which 
fails to advance the gener il life of hum inity 


A clever sketch in the Outlook uncovers some 


points of German short-sightedness with the 
nevitable failures following in their wake 
It is well worth quoting in full: 

The war has progressed sufficiently 


one to turn the light of truth on 
iciency in the actual field of battle 


is her boasted efficiency? Most 





she has done surprisingly well as a 





ting unit. The facts warrant an entirely 
different conclusion. Boasting of a marvel 
ly prepared 
for a world war, she can never again be called 





ous secret service, and apparent 


efficient in the face of her gross underesti- 
mation of brave littie Belgium Apparently 
expecting a triumphal march through Belgium 
and a speedy attack in force at the most vul 
nerable spot in France, this great “machine” 
was held up a fortnight by the despised Bel- 


gians, giving France and her al 









es an oppor- 
tunity to marshal their strength and prepare 
for the conflict. Had Germany foreseen the 


immense strength of the Belgian national 
rit, it is almost certain that she would 
not have struck when she did. Surely such 





short-sightedness can never be called “effic 


What was Germany doing when she failed 
to understand the tremendous moral and 
physical resources of the French nation? Liv- 
ing near neighbor to France for centuries, 
besides having innumerable spies throughout 
her enemy’s territory, Germany apparently 
only counted fortifications and noses. Her 
philosophy was a wild confidence in steel and 
liquid fire, and she clearly disparaged the 
greatest military asset of the world—the 
morale of any people. No doubt German 
military leaders expected a short, sharp con- 
flict, and then a victorious peace. Behind 
her siege guns she fired shot and shell into 
the invisible, indefinable, and indestructible 
soul of France, and wondered that the war 
lasted so long! She had left this major war 
fact out of her calculations, and then attempt- 
ed the conquest of soul with Krupp guns 
and poisonous gas! 

Think of Germany’s blindness with re- 
gard to England. Great Britain had been 
the butt of German jokes for forty years. 
According to Prussia, she was slow and 
notoriously lacking in dash and enterprise. 


jut, slowly awaking out of her lethargy, 
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Twenty-one men, two battered 
boats, an angry sea 


And then night tell. Adrift in rescue of this imperiled crew. 
open boats the crew of the steam- Thus were the lives of twenty- 
er Kanawha’’, abandoned ninety- one men saved by this “‘light of 
five miles southeast of Cape Hat- preparedness," EVEREADY— 
teras on March 16th, 1916, had the same light that may some day 
given up practically all hope. serve you with equal faithfulness 
But by a twist of in one of the 
fate one of the emergencies of 
crew, on leaving EVE YY this uncertain 
the sinking steam- world. 

er,had takenwith SAFETY LIGHTS EVEREADY 
him an EVER- - . . a lights with Tung- 
EADY Flash- 7 There it is! sten Batteries are 


light. Water- obtainable in 
soaked though it was, this little many styles, priced from 85c up, 
light did not fail. Miles away at dealers everywhere. Go to 
the steamer ‘Santa Marta’’ sight- your dealer and get yours today. 
ed its bright flashes and, recogniz- CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON 
ing them as a signal of distress, COMPANY, LIMITED 

came at full speed to the Toronto - + + ONTARIO 
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you are 


many who would appreci 


ate an opportunity of turning 


your time 
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spare into 
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‘anada to-day are 
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in ¢ working 
their 


pro- 
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viding a liberal amount of 






extra funds for 
like to 


‘thrifty class’’ of 


them. If = 


you would join this 


spare time 


hustlers 


write us to-day. 
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she with 


fifty 


now holds bulldog 


miles of 


tenacity one 
French trenches 
stronger day. Her 
the German 

al to her, and 
ywed to break 


ts, to the 


hundred and 
nd is growing every 
olonies, calcula- 
though 
out in 


contrary to 


ion, are absolutely loy 









revolt wa 


Ireland, the 


ually 
Nation 





chagrin of 








Germany, with no uncertain sound, have stood 
irmly and fought bravely against Britain’s 
foes. G failed to understand the 

iper of id. The two countries are 


ntirely different in spirit, and Prussia appar- 






ently looked only on the materialistic side of 
Britain’s defenses, and "failed to estimate 
the wonderful loyalty which prevail 





throughout the British Empire Unaccu 





tomed to free speech at home, Germany cou'd 

not comprehend how a liberty-loving people 

could freely criticize their Government and 

by strike disputes jeopardize the 
iona et remain perfect! i 
d ent Britis! What be 
d of the diplomacy which at the beginning 
t 


the war could suggest that England might 


y stand » while Ge 





rm settled her 





cco I Russ There ar 
Ww inders the 0 co il as 

re o! tne Power to t t te 
e strength of patriotism and love 





rms as soon as any foes would seek to strike 
blow against democracy or the right of 


people, though 
thought she 
She found that ce 
All the 
there 
been able or ; 
Hyde Park, ne 


Palace, every ki 


small, 





Germany 
yuntry 
world had been m 
was unrest there. 
nxious to curb criticism, and ir 
Buckingham 
and polit ‘al 
uth 


to the doors of 
nd of religious 
is permitted freely 
India had in 


to find voice, 


heresy to oF 


en its me 





The unrest in ike manner been 
and Germany undoubt- 
rough her 


trouble 


llowed 
secret agencies 


India to 


lly thought that th 
, 


she could ferment enough 





keep England busy should war be declared 

Here again her view-point was faulty—she 
w the facts in wrong juxtaposition U 

rest and criticism did not mean all that Ger 
nv tho /* vy meant She noted th 





foam caused cm the breakers of free speect 


nd failed absoluely to understand the strong 
foundations upon which British institutions 
and Indian loyalty rest A state of nd 





incapable of 
British colonies ought not to be called effi 
cient A philosophy which 
var strength stored up in 
acts 


comprehending the spirit of t 


undervalue the 
loyalty and wh 
as though sentiment 
military 
facts, and forever discredits the (¢ 
of view. 


and honor have no 


value is proved false by the test of 


7erman point 





Possibly the greatest blunder Germany has 
made in the actual conduct of the war has 
been the alliance with Turkey. She gained 
trength in numbers when she admitted the 
Turkish Empire into partnership. Such ar 


illinanee strengthened the German war plan, 


much needed food 
and prolonged the 


brought into Germany, 


war indefinitely But can 
Germany ever recover from the stain of the 
Armenian atrocities? The good will of the 
vorld was of more value than a dozen Turk- 
sh Empires. If Germany expected the call to 
the Holy War to succeed, what a terrible 


apostasy for a Christian nation! and what 


idelusion! If, on the other hand, she thought 
the call to the Holy War would fail, then 


she deliberately played with the most danger- 
the No 
what have result, 
for the sake of victory 
to take the risk of touching the Mohamme- 
dan barrel of gunpowder with the fuse of a 
Holy War. Whatever was expected to happen, 
the fact remains that 


ous fire world has ever known. one 


knew might been the and 


Germany was willing 


Mohammedan is fight- 
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Crooked Spines 


WY EVs Coueleg-Vt-4 ile 


by the Sheldon Method 






Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of age who suf- 
fered for many years and was ab 
lutely helpless, found relief thru the 
Sheldon Method. A man who w 
helpless, unable to rise from his ch 
was riding ye ye - ea, ter 
P nis within a year. A little child, par 
t bal ‘lyzed, was playing about the house ft er 
S wearing a Sheldon Appliance 3 weeks 
i” : We have successfully treated more than 
25,000 cases in the past 15 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 
At Our Risk 


We will prove its value in your own case. 
There is no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs show 
how light, cool, elastic and easily ad- 
justed the Sheldon Appliance is 
how different from the old tortur- 
ous plaster, leather or steel jackets. 
Every sufferer with a weakened 
or deformed spine owes it to him- 
self to. investigz ate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you will describe the case it will 
aid usin giving you definite informa- 
tion at once, 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 
1-332 Seventh Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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OF THE FINEST LINEN MAY BE YOURS IN 


CHALLENGE COLLARS 


— THE MOST DESIRABLE WATERPROOF 
COLLARS ON THE MARKET, 


AT ee DEALER ae 
OR DIR 


THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA, 54-SéFrasee Ave. 
Limereo TORONTO 


ing Mohammedan, a thing not tho 
sible in the scheme of German eft 
As a fighting machine the German army 
has not lived up to its reputation What 
ild have happened if the Allies had beer 

p 


prepared for war? OQutnumbered 


vere, lacking ammunition, short of b 





and with only green reserve 


field, what a wonderful showing they mad 
and are still making! The men of fifty year 
ago in this nation ren 





took the North to raise a fighting army 
discover winning generals rhink, then, of 
the superb showing of the Allies in defendin 
themselves from an enmy that was armed 
to the teeth! Germany expected to win the 
war a year ago. The idea was magnificent, 
but it failed. In spite of its pr 


the much-boasted German army is 





held at bay by nations who at the 
of the conflict were not prepared for war 


If an amateur boxer can obt 





draw against a much-heralded c 

at the ringside would call the encounter 

victory for efficiency 7 

What has Germany accomplished by her 
” 


policy of “frightfulness” Undoubtedly she 


has gained many miles of trenches by the 
ise of poisonous gas Without question 
liquid fire has accomplished like results. Per- 
haps the burning of Louvain was a lesson the 
world will never forget Much destruction 





has resulted from the use of Zeppelins, an 
occasional chance shot having destroyed a 


oldier’s life, wrecked a railway, or hit a muni- = : : 

arte capnnrdier heey ern Steel r iles F OL Securit 
means. The Lusitania was a splendid prize, 

ralue. But will not the ery of horror which 5 RECORDS upon which your business de- 
offset every advantage gained by suena = pend should be given the greatest possible 


frightful police: Of course, if might is right, 


then the more terrible the might, the more = tyr@dection. ‘That protection will be found in 


iy i calculated Office Specialty i Dae Files 


efficiency alone such a policy is calculated 
Catalog No. 2000 on the Office Specialty Steel Line 


gladly sent on request. 


and the destruction of much ammunition had a 


PEEP 


value. But will not the cry of horror which 


to kill the goose that lays the golden egg 
The world has progressed too far for such a 
policy to succeed 

Germany has sought for world leadership 
and has sadly failed at the very door of suc- 
cess. Had her leadership been for good will 
and international co-operation, she could have 
played her part, and played it well But she 
asked for the throne of Hannibal and Cesar; 
and in her blundering inefficiency she did not 
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Filing Equipment Stores: 


dead. She has borne and trained her children, 


not for life, but for death on the fields of 
battle For generations her people will be 





loaded with huge war debts, and because of 
her militarism all the world will have to carry 


a share of the staggering load 





Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Halifax, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary 
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||| CANADIAN NORTHERN 
f ALL THE WAY 


FROM THE LAURENTIANS TO THE ROCKIES 





Serving Canada’s National Playgrounds, including: 


Grand Discharge of the Saguenay: Laurentide National Park: 
Algonquin National Park; Muskoka Lakes; Georgian Bay 
Hinterland; Nipigon Forest Reserve: Quetico National Park: 
Vermilion Lakes; Jasper National Park: and Mount Robson 
National Park. 


ALL MODERN EQUIPMENT. SUMMER TOURIST FARES 


For Literature and information, apply to General Passenger 
Department, 68 King Street East, Toronto, Ontario; 226 St. 
James St., Montreal, Quebec, or Union Station, Winnipeg, Man. 














Stephen Leacock on 
the Error of Over 
Specialization 
The Humorist-Philosopher A: 
That He Likes t Di ellin the M 


ight of Half-Truths, But the P 
i, at T a} vu 


I Trans 1 rece 
\ r rk juotes 
ries he unprac 
la as f ws 
I ‘ rr to ¢ mm ars ago w 
( alt silver mir vere first dis 
ro ir SCle c tt 
be able, t an rring " 
reg t mass ar normous 


I questioned one of the most gifted o 


gues. ‘Could you not,’ I asked, ‘as 

T iis d ce ‘ er ir t at 

g OF ne he said, iddering at tl 
see I'm only a metallurg 

( ver 18 n the rocks i | 

thing of rocks whatever.’ ‘Who, 


iid. ‘knows about rocks?’ ‘For that, 
swered, ‘you need a geologist like Adar 

: then, you see, he knows the rocks, 

but doesn’t know the silver.’ ‘But could you 

t both go,’ I said, “and Adamsen hold the 

k while you extracted the silver?’ ‘Oh, no,’ 

professor answered, ‘you see we ar 

neither of us mining engineers; and even 

we ought to have a good hydraulic man 

nd an electric man.” ‘I suppose,’ I said, ‘that 


f I took about seventeen of you up there yo 


nd something. No? Well, would it 

be possible to get somebody who would 
know something of all these things,’ ‘Yes,’ 
said, ‘any of the fourth-year students 


i, but personally all that I do is to re 


jluce the silver when I get it.’ ‘That I can 
do myself,’ I answered musingly, and | 
@ > 
him 

Here is another of Professor Leacock's 
trations, and the reader hould remember 
that the man who writes is himself a doctor 


of philosophy and the head of a department 


Let him speak: “I have had 


in a university 


occasion In Various capacities to see something 
f the working of tl ystem of the higher 
learning Some years ago I resided for t 


onth or two with a group of men who were 
spec alists of the type described, most of them 
pursuit of their degree of Doctor of Phil 
osophy, some of them—easily distinguished 
by their air of complete vacuity-—already in 
possession of it. The first night I dined with 
them, I addressed to the man opposite me 
some harmless question about a recent book 
that I thought of general interest. ‘I don't 
know anything about that,’ he answered, ‘I’m 
sociology There was nothing to do but 


to beg his pardon and to apologize for not 








having noticed it.” 
Colorad Ss s 
( rrado, U.S.A Ju 14 
Su r ’ re we I dly 
wait f Ing your gaz 
frou t nor We ar Cana 
lians ve are just here seeking ou 
health 
Florence M. O z 
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New Prices August 1, 1916 


The following prices for Ford cars will be 
effective on and after August Ist, 1916 


Chassis . . . . $45000 
Runabout . . . 47500 
Touring Car . . 49500 
Coupelet . . . 69500 
Town Car . . . 78000 
Sedan .. . . 89000 


f. o. b. Ford, Ontario 


These prices are positively guaranteed against any reduction before 
August Ist, 1917, but there is no guarantee against an advance in price at 
any time. 


Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
Limited 
Ford, Ontario 
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Proved on the Roads of Canada 


In no other six eylinder car now on the Canadian 
market will there be found such superiority in 
power, comfort, riding ease and basic quality of 
materials as Studebaker, with its half a century and 
more of experience, is able to give in this ** Made in 
Canada’”’ Six at $1450, 


To sit in the driving seat and tonneau of this Six and 
ride over the steep hills and rough country peculiar 
to sections of the Dominion, is to realize the accuracy 
and care which Studebaker has exercised in making 


this the most preferred of all Canadian cars. Four Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, . - + - $1225 

r 1A s par mr AToOT ‘ oP . its Roadster, 3-passenger - - - 1200 

\ ou must see the ear, howe ver, to appre late it Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1500 


points of distinetion—to understand those features 
of its design and construction that place this Six ona 


‘ Six Cylinder Models 
par with ears costing hundreds of dollars more. 


Touring Car, 7-passenger - - $1450 
Roadster, 3-passenger ---- 1425 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. - - 1700 


Studebaker 


Walkerville, Ont. 


F.O.B. Waikerville, Ont. 
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Will Always 
Be Sweet 
aware! 


_ Sanitary 
If 


You 
Use 





MADE IN CANADA 











Lather has two jobs. One is to soften the beard; 
the other is to soothe the skin. Williams’ lather 
has made good on both counts for 75 years and 
Williams’ Shaving Cream is this same old-time lather 
quality in up-to-date form. 


Get the big, generous Williams’ tube. Squeeze a small 

bit on your brush or on your face, and watch the rich, 

thick, moist lather pile up! That’s the proof—lather; the 
kind that won’t smart 
or dry on the face. 


Hu Milam . Sha VINE A) ap comes in t 


ral convenient forms: 


Stick, Powder 

Cream, Liquid 

and in round cakes 
The J. B. Williams Co. 


CANADIAN DEPOT 
356 St. Antoine Street, Montreal 











